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Beautifully made from durable 
materials, the ‘ Variform’ inter- 
changeable parts provide literally 
thousands of elegant and sophisti- 
cated lighting fittings. 

Whether it be a small three or 
large twelve light pendant or 
ceiling fitting, colourful or 
restrained, with wall brackets to 
match, your choice of design is 
almost unlimited with ‘Variform’. 
Illustrations and further details will 
gladly be sent on request. 


a new elegance in lighting 
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interchangeable unit fi ttings 
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LIGHTING DIVISION 
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think 
steel... 
wire... 
wood... 


think Boulton and Paul 





A long-established organisation whose activities are The accumulated knowledge and experience of many 
devoted to the specialised manufacture of quality years provides a first-class service for Architects, 
products in steel, wire and wood. Engineers, Builders, Farmers and Industrialists. 


Boulton and Paul Limited NORWICH - LONDON. TIPTON.- BIRMINGHAM 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 
JOINERY 
WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS 


FENCING 


FABRICATION AND ERECTION OF ALL TYPES OF STRUCTURAL STEELWORK AND FARM BUILDINGS 
MANUFACTURE OF WOOD WINDOWS, DOORS, KITCHEN FITMENTS AND OTHER STANDARD JOINERY 
MANUFACTURE OF CHAIN LINK SHEEP NETTING AND OTHER TYPES OF WIRE FENCING 

SUPPLY AND ERECTION THROUGHOUT THE WORLD OF ALL TYPES OF CHAIN LINK, WIRE, WOOD AND 


CONCRETE FENCING 


Write for further information to Riverside Works, Norwich, Norfolk NOR 727A, AP/BP36 
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People don't just make sweeping generalis- ‘ 7 ~ a ea © 
ations any more, one iconoclast remarks. Vi 


Thanks to the advance of market research 
techniques they take random samples, then 
make sweeping generalisations. 
What he meant was, you don't just take space 
in a paper and announce ‘Nearly Everyone 
Uses I.C.I. Silicones’ just because someone 
thinks it would make a good slogan. You've 
got to find out if it’s true, by taking a random 
sample. You ought to pick names from the 
voters’ list, but if you want to cheat you ask 
more or less the first person you meet ‘Do 
you use I.C.1. Silicones ?’ If he says ‘Don't 
know’ you start asking him, how about his 
new raincoat, hasn't he noticed how it simply 
sheds the water, and what about the furniture 
polish his wife uses, doesn't it give a marvel- 
lous easy shine, and did he happen to notice 
that she isn’t having that trouble with her 
cakes sticking to their paper cases any more, 
and is he by any chance a paint technologist, 
because if he is he probably knows all about 
the heat-resistant properties of silicone 
paints—all that sort of stuff. 
Anyway, when you've got it written down and 
thanked him very much, there’s your random 
sample. Now you can make your sweeping 
generalisation: 


Nearly everyone uses 


a. 


(whether they Know it or not) 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 
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COGNAC 
s . 


is everything a fine brandy Should be. 


(brsguct Dkeucke $ CO sarnac coanac 


Indio 


WELCOMES YOU. 


Scenes of loveliness and splendour are 
commonplace in India, where truly hospitable | 
people are waiting to welcome you and | 
show you, with pride, the great achieve- 
ments of the present as well as the glories 
of the past. 
In addition, magnificent Festivals, | 
Exhibitions and an abundance of | 
Sporting and Cultural events await | 
you throughout the year. 
Modern hotels, air - conditioned | 
railways, the latest airliners | 
iil flying from up-to-date airports— | 
you will find them all in this | 
“newest ancient land” where | 
history is in the making and | 
beauty has found a breathtaking 
abode. Come and see this newest 
ancient land. 
















illustrated brochures and suggested itineraries available from your 


Travel Agent or 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 


INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 


28 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 Tel.: TRAfaigar 1718 








When communications 


break down 


Communications in the home can be subject to all 
kinds of stresses and strains. Sometimes they break 
down entirely! And communications in a business 
enterprise are no less unpredictable— where there 
are no internal telephones. Communication Systems 
Ltd. can remove this element of uncertainty; they 
can install an up-to-date internal telephone service 
which is exactly suited to the needs of any organisation, 
large or small. In happy homes —as in up-to-date 
offices — good communications are essential! 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS LTD 


install phones for anyone, anywhere 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS LTD. 
(A member of the Automatic Telephone & Electric group) 
NORFOLK HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, 
LONDON W.C.2. TEL: TEMPLE BAR 4506 


AT 2841 





Mala yan 


microhic 


“In a country committed to a policy of economic 
and social development a first-class telephone 
system is a primary requirement” 


W. STUBBS 
Director-General Telecommunications, Malaya 








The new, independent Malaya, with its vast industrial potential, has embarked 
upon a vigorous programme of economic expansion which, in due course, will be of 
tremendous benefit to its people. High on the list of priorities in this programme 
has been the provision of a really first-class system of communications which will 
not only cater for immediate needs but which can be expanded to meet increased 
development. 


This important system, planned, manufactured and installed by S.T.C. for the Pan- 
Malayan Telecommunications Department,|wentinto operation on26th September. 
Its route of 270 miles, which cuts across some of the most difficult terrain in the 
country, will connect Kuala Lumpur and Seremban with Malacca, Tampin, Kluang, 
Johore Bahru and Singapore, and provides 600 telephone circuits with 240 telephone 
circuits on the spurs. 


S.T.C. is very proud to have been chosen to play the major role in establishing 
this new super-high-frequency or microwave main-line trunk telephone network— 
a tribute to the company’s wide experience in the development and manufacture 
of this type of system and to their proved ability to undertake complete install- 
ations in all parts of the world. 


Srandard Telephones and Cables Limited 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS ENGINEERS 
CONNAUGHT HOUSE - ALDWYCH - LONDON W.C.2 - ENGLAND 
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NEW 


from Bulmers 


BRITAIN S 


top quality, precision built 


LOWEST PRICE 


simple keyboard, hand or electric 


ADDING LISTING 


with repeat, subtraction, sub-totals etc. 


MAGHINES 


capacities up to £99,999.19.11 


ADDO-X 


take only minutes to master 






ELECTRIC 


HAND ” 
Anadding machine onevery executive’s desk! These new ADDO-x 
bring the great day nearer. At these low prices you can now 
provide high-speed machine figuring with absolute accuracy on 


a much wider scale than has ever before been possible, and so 
save expensive executive time throughout your business. The 
new ADDO-X take just minutes to master . . . and can save 





invaluable time each day! 

For full details write to Bulmers Business Machines Ltd., 
Empire House, St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C.1. Tel: 
Monarch 7994, Branches and Agents throughout Great Britain. 


BUSINESS MACHINES LTD Drva26 
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LOCATION — 
Durgapur — India 


In course of erection is 
shown the lattice girders 
and roof trusses to the Light 
and Heavy Machine Shops 
and Loco Repair Shops for 
the Central Engineering 
Maintenance Department 
of the Durgapur Steel 
Project.  . 
These form part of one of 
the several buildings of which 
the steelwork has been 
designed, fabricated and 
erected by CLEVELAND. 








Abe. 
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| 
MK ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION | 


presents 











DESTINATION-— 


B 
— means anywhere in Britain. On any site where heat is 
needed Calor Gas is available. Day and night the big Calor 
Gas tankers (the largest Propane tanker fleet in Britain) carry 
Britain’s newest industrial fuel to sites beyond the reach of power 
lines and gas mains. But not only to remote sites; many factories 


in major cities are finding in Calor Gas a cleaner, quicker, 
cheaper solution to their various heating problems. 


canco-T] egt 


Heat in all its forms — heat for furnaces 
and blowtorches, heat for cooking meals 
and raising chickens by the thousand. 
Heat on tap anywhere in the factory, on 
the farm, wherever you need it. Calor 
Propane is stored in bulk tanks on the 
site and piped to any 
number of outlet points. 
Calor Propane speeds 
the job, burns clean, 
never lets you down. 
Calor Propane is also 
available in cylinders — 
















THE TRAGIC AFTERMATH of Revolutions and two World Wars has left 
throughout the world millions of refugees, some old, some sick, many 
of them children — all unwanted. eae 
As acontribution to ‘World Refugee Year’, Associated-Rediffusion j . . 
; ; = ; ensue Re a mobile modern fuel! 
sent a film unit 18,000 miles across the world to visit refugee camps in | Gouging with Oxy| Propane. 
Austria at Salzburg and Linz, in Jordan and in Hong Kong to find out... 
What is being done to solve this vast sum of human suffering? ‘GA 


LOR’ 
Wednesday, A... 
2nd December at 9.35 p.m. | p ane 


on Television from London THE NEW FUEL FOR BRITISH INDUSTRY 


For further information write to: 





Wilf [sii 


i 


ro 
4 


DEPT. 61P, CALOR (PROPANE) INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, ENGLAND: 178-202 GREAT PORTLAND ST., W 


Over the independent Television Network SCOTLAND, N. IRELAND & EIRE: 11-15 WESTWOOD ROAD, POLLOKSHAWS, GLASGOW, S$ 
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Pye at Dounreay 


The Pye Instrument Group has supplied all the equipment to 
the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority for the irradiated fuel 
element laboratory at Dounreay. In addition to supplying 
equipment, Pye Ltd. acted as consultants and designers on all 
matters in that laboratory relating to instrumentation and 
remote handling and viewing. The illustration above 

shows manipulators working in conjunction with a television 
camera to handle and measure a sample from the fast reactor. 





The Pye Instrument Group Consists of: Pye Atomics Division; Pye Industrial Television Division; Faraday Electronic Instruments Ltd; Labgear Ltd; W. G. Pye & Co. Li 
Pye Telecommunications Ltd; Unicam Instruments Ltd; W. Bryan Savage Ltd; W. Watson & Sons Ltd. 
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Now you can break the stranglehold of printing 
Are (ut 4 and duplicating costs ... floor them for good by new, 


revolutionary zerography. 


tg : ui! CO S XEROG RAPHY makes masters from 
A 

2 originals in 5 minutes... for4dd... for offset-litho 

g it printing. Reproduces sharply and clearly manuals, 


MRT ERR ate LO Oh eemeai aged) 


S print work. Eliminates time wasted typing and 
A! We checking stencils. Cuts paper costs by as much as 30%, 
* 


Can be operated by your existing staff. 


e-. but there are a lot more advantages worth finding out about—allow us to 
give you the full, astonishing xerographic story by asking your secretary to 
fill in this coupon and attach it to your letterhead, 


RANK"“XEROX 
LIMITED POSITION 


33-41 MORTIMER STREET 


COMPANY ADDRESS 
LONDON W.1 


Museum 5432 
Agents and representatives 


throughout the world 


E/28/11/59 
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Whatever your business...whatever its size...Burroughs build 
equipment to meet your every data processing requirement! 


The reason Burroughs can meet your every data pro- 
cessing requirement is this: Burroughs produce the 
widest range of business machines in the world. 


In adding machines, Burroughs offer you a choice of full- 
keyboard and multiple-total models. It’s the same with 
accounting machines—you have a choice with Burroughs. 
To name three: new low-cost, fully automatic Director 
accounting machine...Sensimatic, with unlimited pro- 
gramming flexibility ...Sensitronic, for automatic elec- 


tronicaccounting.Inelectronic computing equipment, too, 
Burroughs can virtually custom-fit a machine to your job. 
For business computations it’s the new Burroughs F2000 
...for more complex, medium-range computing, the new 
desk-size E101... and for large-scale computing, the new 
Burroughs 220. 

No problem is too small ...no application is too big for 
Burroughs data processing equipment. And the beauty of 
it is, a Burroughs machine will pay for itself in savings, 
Over and over again. 


Burroughs 9 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LIMITED. AVON HOUSE, 356-366OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. TEL: HYDE PARE 9861 
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I want the best-I always fly Pan Am Jets! 


Time is important in my profession. Seems 
like we just took off. The announcement said 
we land in 10 minutes. On time, too! Most 
pleasant flight I can remember. Superb food! 
Plenty of attention! 


Typical of Pan Am’s unmatched service aloft. 





‘oe 


1 
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100,000 BUSINESS MEN 
HAVE WAITED FOR THIS! 





Dimensions: Length 10” 
Width: 53”, Depth: 33” 


tHe IMermmorette 


A dictating machine that works anywhere and is interchangeable in use with the 


Stenorette DICTATING MACHINE 





Using the same tape cassettes as the Stenorette 
Dictating Machine — and sharing most of its 
accessories, too — the new Grundig Memorette 
brings all the advantages of machine dictation 
to businessmen, wherever they may be. It will 
note orders, convey instructions, record Inter- 
views, /n fu//l. And the recorded tape can be 


simply posted to the office for Stenorette tran- 
scription and typing the following day. Com- 
pletely self-contained, powered by rechargeable 
batteries, providing dictation and transcription 
facilities, the Memorette opens up new possi- 
bilities of improved efficiency for businesses 
everywhere. 


CTL Memorette 


——— i ES 


Please send me details of the new time-saving Memorette and its office companion, the 


new transistorised Stenorette 


SUID ssccniccicscasthcsnececesis dacs hg ehnsasechieanea betas unsaid 


7 BATTERY - OPERATED 
DICTATING MACHINE 


PRICE 5D GUINEAS 


and spare Spool. 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. 
Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 New Oxford St., London, 
Ww.Cc.1 


Trade enquiries to: Newlands Park, Sydenham, London, 
S.E.26 


. 
| | 

| | 

| 

| | 

| 7 complete with Microphone and Batteries, Cassette 
: DT ieicarinciniscsticit tcc eaiaioitnen 

| | 

| | 

| | 

| | 

u 


(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Corapany Lid.) 
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NKK-STEEL, PIPES & SHIPS 





Tankers built by NKK with NKK’s steel carry oil produced with NKK’s pipes 


NIPPON KOKAN’s capacity to produce from iron ore an astonishing variety of high-quality 


products assures customers that the most exacting requirements will be promptly and 
faithfully met. 


Principal Products: 


Tubular Goods—Bars & Shapes—Plates & Sheets—G.I. Sheets—Pig Iron 
Ferro-Alloys—Coal Chemicals—Fertilizers—Refractories—SHIPBUILD- 
ING—SHIP REPAIRS—INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


NIPPON KOKAN «x. 


(Japan Steel & Tube Corporation) 


Head Office: Ohtemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo Cables: STEELTUBE TOKYO, KOKANSHIP TOKYO 
New York Office: Room No. 1115, 39 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A 
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Up the wall ? _ 


Don’t we all know it—there can be more headaches 
than bricks in a building project! Plans, costs, time 
schedules—now, where do we start ? 

Well, if you believe that walls are not for being driven 
up you will start by contacting Costain. And 

that applies to every conceivable sort of building 
project. For the sooner you make use of Costain’s 
skills, experience and resources, the sooner you will 
learn how efficiently and economically a building 
operation can really be conducted. 


For example, here aré a few projects recently 

completed by Costain: 

TRANSISTOR FACTORY SWINDON - THE KARIBA TOWNSHIP 
BEA WEST LONDON TERMINAL : BP RESEARCH STATION 
IBADAN TEACHING HOSPITAL : CIBA PROCESS BUILDING 





Richard 


PTA 


BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS, LONDON, ENGLAND 


- Plymouth MIDDLE EAST - RHODESIA - NIGERIA - CANADA -. WEST INDIES . SOUTH AMERICA 
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Speaker’s Notes 
for Blackpool 


HIS Saturday, in the Opera House at Blackpool, Mr Gaitskell must either 
vindicate his decision to sit back as a silent spectator for seven weeks or 


else forfeit much of the prestige that he gained during the election campaign. 
There is already a sizeable list of items on the debit side of his decision not to 
give earlier expression to his views. It must have seemed to him more than 
a little depressing that his announced willingness to hearken unto wisdom from 
whatever quarter should have so relentlessly generated a further round of the 
old reckless imputations of personal intrigue and a competitive scramble by the 
party hearties to man the least tenable bastions. To make up for all this, Mr 
Gaitskell’s speech on Saturday has got to be very good. 

It has to inspire the kind of loyalty that makes enthusiasts live for a cause 
rather than incline towards the kind that makes a cause commit suicide for the 
sake of the enthusiasts. It must call a practical-minded country to idealism 
while persuading the left’s own idealists to look reasonably practical-minded 
to the country. And Mr Gaitskell has to face the further and reverse difficulty 
that some of his solidest supporters, particularly in the trade unions and on 
local councils, need lessons in looking like idealists at all. 

The Labour leader has to convince the country that his party seeks the 
liquidation of class warfare, not its prosecution—least of all within the party 
itself. In the House of Commons there is much more of a balanced mixture 
of classes on the Opposition benches than on those of the Government. Yet 
in many constituency parties the reverse impression is given; they so often 
seem to be the last home of the dwindling minority who actually like to think 
of themselves as proletarian, and whose favourite sport is hating the salariat 
and the boss. Moreover, inside the parliamentary party itself the post-election 
recrudescence of activity among the usually dormant trade union members is 
partially taking the disagreeable form of objecting to the intellectuals expressing 
themselves in public about the party’s future. The very tendency to speak and 
think of two categories of Labour supporter, trade unionist and intellectual (by 
which is frequently meant, oddly enough, journalists), shows one thing that is 
seriously wrong. Labour has so far failed to provide a climate that is hospitable to 
the by no means negligible technocratic and managerial element among the left- 
minded members of the middle class. 

At Blackpool Mr Gaitskell has to prepare his party for the long process of 
building up a total impression that will commend it to the British public. Many 
elements in the party will have to co-operate ; but one thing nobody else can 
do for him. He must make it absolutely plain that if the party wants him as 
leader, it must let him lead. It must not lay man-traps for him at regular annual 
intervals just for the fun of seeing how good he is at not falling into them. 
His tactical skill, which is considerable, is an asset that is supposed to be directed 
to outflanking the Tories and impressing the country. It ought not to be 
dissipated in playing out an elaborate private game, under the intrigued but 
derisive gaze of the public. 

The structural ambiguities of the Labour “movement” and the doctrinal 
embarrassments of Marx-sounding party aims are connected issues: they both 
spring from a party constitution that was published in 1918. Mr Gaitskell 


can say, and should say, that it is hardly the mark of a radical, reforming, 
go-ahead party to let itself be tied to the fusty language and creaking machinery 
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devised when it was the small, aspiring association of the 
political outsiders and underdogs forty years ago. There is 
hardly a line of the elaborate series of aims and objects, 
including the famous self-immolating words about public 
ownership, that has any contemporary ring at all. 

Mr Gaitskell may well agree with those who argue that 
explicit pledges made in the election cannot be ceremonially 
dumped overboard as soon as it has been lost. But he must 
surely now strive to make the party see that, long before the 
next election, it must straighten out its own mind about the 
distinction between means and ends. This should not take 
the form of yet another batch of official party pamphlets, into 
which unwieldy committees always edit compromise phrases 
to placate old-fashioned socialists and thus give outside critics 
so much to laugh and snap at. It should take the form of many 
more unofficial essays, such as those printed in the Fabian 
party’s latest tract, Where ? (which is discussed on page 845), 


and a flexible development of issues as they come up in the . 


House of Commons. 

From this flows the need to give any commission that the 
party may set up to re-examine its constitution at least two 
clear directives. The first is that if there needs to be a written 
statement of Labour party aims at all (and a wise decision 
would be to say that there need not), it should be extremely 
broad and extremely short. It should be no more than some 
ringing beatitudes which sum up the practical idealism of the 
movement. It must at all costs not be the kind of text on which 
scholastic glosses cling like barnacles and which will look in a 
few years’ time as much like a line from “ The Boy Friend ” as 
the present formulation. The second directive must be that 
however the structure is rejigged the result must be to leave 
Mr Gaitskell and his parliamentary party free to sort out ends 
and means according to the developing political situation. 
Labour MPs, not the annual Labour party conference, must 
henceforth be the recognised masters of their own activities in 
their own House. 
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Finally, the Labour party cannot afford any longer to convey 
the impression that there are whole areas of society in relation 
to which its critical faculties are numb with disuse simply 
because its own vested interests are involved. Mr Gaitskell 
will doubtless be suitably severe at Blackpool about the Labour 
councils who make themselves out to be petty dictators. If 
the public voted against the officer class in 1945, to some 
extent it voted against the n.c.o. class in 19593 and local 
councillors are the easiest of Labour’s unpopular n.c.o.s to 
attack just now. : 

But Mr Gaitskell will be making a mistake if he does not 
also say something about the trickier and larger problem 
of the trade unions. The advice which is offered to the Labour 
party on the subject of its relations with the unions is some- 
times misunderstood. It is not argued, or at least it cannot 
sensibly be argued, that the party ought to sever all institu- 
tional links with the unions, and particularly the financial 
link. (To some extent the object of taking the importance 
away from the union block vote would be achieved anyway 
if some of the importance could be taken away from the 
annual conference.) What is suggested is much less dramatic, 
though admittedly the more old-fashioned trade unionists may 
neither like nor understand it. It is simply that in its discussion 
of such contemporary issues as anti-inflationary policy, human 
freedom, decent treatment of dissenters, restrictive working 
practices and fuel or other industrial policies, Labour must, 
where necessary, show itself to be as independent of the 
sectional and institutional pressure of the unions as the Tory 
party’s pamphlets and policies have been of some of its busi- 
ness backers—from the workers’ charter to the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act and the proposals for a free trade area. A 
new indication of this independence, following upon what Mr 
Gaitskell said last time he was in Blackpool, would not only 
enhance his stature in the right way ; it would do more than 
any other single gesture to set the party right with the 
public. 


Stockholm’s Two Faces 


The free trade venture of the Seven is welcome 


for its own sake. 


Can it also be made the 


starting-point for a new European approach? 


weekend is one of those things that present two 

unmistakably different faces to the world, the one 
shining and inviting, the other obscure. As an episode in 
European affairs the new European Free Trade Association 
may raise more questions than it answers, but as an episode 
in British policy it is plainly a remarkable advance. A 
hundred years ago Britain, emerging from a long era of 
mercantilist protectionism, was riding on a tide of unprece- 
dented prosperity. The force behind that tide was the industrial 
revolution, and the vehicle was free trade ; Richard Cobden 
himself was in Paris negotiating the famous trade treaty with 
France which was the first to contain the most-favoured- 
nation clause. In the first half of this century the world 
relapsed into a second era of protectionism, shadowed by war 
and slump. Now the Stockholm treaty is one landmark in 


Ll‘ the moon, the convention ‘initialled in Stockholm last 


the new postwar surge towards freer trade which has accom- 
panied a new phase of general economic growth. 

Clearly and firmly, in the black and white of a convention, 
the British government has put the interests of expanding 
markets abroad and of industrial change at home before that 
of protecting an existing static order of things ; this is a choice 
that radicals of all parties ought to support. The impulse 
for the move, it is true, has come from outside, from the six- 
country common market of the European Economic Com- 
munity, which has set off the whole process of competitive 
trade liberalisation in Europe. The venture itself falls well 
short, in economic terms alone, of the original British aim of 
a free trade area for all western Europe. Butthe net result 
will be to bring to Britain something of the same invigorating 
impulse from outside that is already running like an electric 
current through French industry. 
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Because of the limited size of the new scheme, the 
government is being subjected to fiercer protests from certain 
individual industries than it might be if the group were larger ; 
most of the weight of competition from Swedish paper, Danish 
bacon and Norwegian fish will tend to fall on Britain. The 
answer to this is not to retreat (and ruin the whole venture) 
but to go forward. In agriculture, for example, where the 
deal still rests on an exceedingly delicate bargain, with the 
British government balancing precariously between the pig- 
breeders at home and the Danes, it is unlikely that the 
scheme can work well over any long period without a much 
greater effort to develop common policies among the trading 
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partners. In fish the British have offered freer trade but are 
still seeking to link this to the question of fishing limits, against 
the protests of the Norwegians ; it is difficult to see how there 
can be anything like a satisfactory solution of this unless a 
much closer working partnership can be developed between 
the fishing, freezing and distributing industries of the member 
countries. 

For the bulk of British industry, however, the protection 
that is to be swept away is simply out of date. Industries 
like instruments and dyestuffs, which grew up in the shadow 
of high protective barriers, need the protection no longer. 
The new free trade area is no more than is healthy for an 


Free Trade Club 


COMPARISON between the new conven- 
Aden for a European Free Trade 
Association and the common market pro- 
vides a_ striking illustration of the 
differences in economic philosophy which 
have made it so difficult for the two 
groups to come to terms: the one designed 
essentially to achieve free trade with the 
minimum of commitments, the other using 
free trade as an instrument of integration. 

The one feature common to the two 
schemes is that both provide for the re- 
moval of tar:ffs and quotas within the 
areas involved. In the new association 
tariffs are to be cut by 20 per cent next 
July Ist to catch up with the two cuts 
made by then in the common market. 
Eight further cuts of ro per cent will re- 
move all tariffs within the area by January 
1970, aS in the common market, unless 
plans are made later to speed things up. 
Portugal, whose economy is less developed 
than the rest, has until 1980 to get rid 
of its tariffs, though it will enjoy the nor- 
mal advantages of the free trade area in 
other countries. As in the common mar- 
ket import quotas will be globalised and 
increased by 20 per cent each year (on 
July rst). Arrangements are also made to 
ensure that no quota will be excessively 
small at the beginning. Simple rules pro- 
vide for the removal of the protective 
element in revenue duties and other 
taxes. 

On virtually every other issue the two 
schemes are worlds apart. Those who 
drafted the common market treaty be- 
lieved that it would be impossible to 
create equal competitive conditions within 
an economic union if differences in 
external tariffs caused widespread 
differences in the costs of raw materials 
and semi-manufactures imported from 
outside. The common tariff was also a 
political symbol of the will of the Six to 
act as one in their relations wit others. 
In the new free trade area the members 
retain their individ»al tariffs towards the 
outside world, To avoid the “ deflections 
of trade * described above, goods will only 
enjoy the benefits of free trade area treat- 


The Convention 
Summarised 


ment on one of two conditions: if less than 
50 per cent of their value consists of 
materials imported from outside; or if 
they have been produced by certain pro- 
cesses within the area. In general im- 
porters will be able to choose which con- 
dition they prefer, but the process rule 
must apply to textiles, most of which 
must be spun, woven and finished in 
Europe. A wide range of raw materials 
will get the benefit of area treatment 
whether they are produced inside the 
area or not—an additional liberal move. 

In the crucial matter of external policy, 
as in other matters, the philosophy of the 
new association is thus to allow the mem- 
bers maximum freedom, and to cope with 
problems as they arise—a sharp contrast 
with the community approach of devising 
common policies in advance. If a member 
feels it is being damaged by “ deflection 
of trade” the problem can come before 
the Council gs a “ matter of urgency,” or 
be dealt with through the “complaints 
procedure ”-- which is a Leitmotiv of 
the convention. 

Internally. the new association has no 
funds for-Helping development in back- 
ward areas,,or for re-adapting redundant 
industries. anc.-‘workers, and no arrange- 
ment for harmonising labour costs up- 
ward, as in the common market. The 
only important internal regulations are 
the rules of competition. Two provisions, 
a straight ban on export subsidies and an 
article requiring public-owned industries 
to compete fairly, are as rigorous as those 
in the Rome treaty. But as yet, there are 
no rules akin to those in the c¢mmon mar- 
ket to deal with private cartels. Once 
again the associ%tion relies on consulta- 
tion and the “complaints procedure ” and 
requizes the Council to consider by the 
end of 1964 whether further provisions 
are needed. There are no provisions for 
freeing movement of labour or capital 
but there is a clause endorsing freedom 
of establishment to the extent necessary 
to make free trade work. 

Like the common market, the new 
association provides for escape clauses, 


both to protect a country in payments 
difficulties and to protect a particular 
industry or area where the freeing of trade 
has produced unemployment. In both 
cases there is an eighteen months’ period 
of grace. After that, further restrictions 
or further joint action to help may be 
approved by the Council of Ministers 
acting by majority vote. 

This Council of Ministers from member 
governments, with a secretariat attached, 
will be the principal organ of the new 
association. It has no executive body 
comparable to the European Commission 
and no court of justice, but “ examining 
committees ” of outsiders may be set up 
to hear complaints. Recommendations to 
governments on such complaints, and 
escape clauses, provide the two principal 
occasions when a majority vote (four out 
of seven) applies in the Council. In the 
common market, by contrast, majority 
voting (weighted) will in time apply to a 
broad range of common policies. 

The new association contains provisions 
for agriculture, based on the bilateral 
deals between Denmark and Britain and 
between Denmark and Sweden. The 
tariff cuts agreed in these will be extended 
to the whole group. In fish, Britain has 
agreed to lift the tariff on canned and pre- 
served fish and frozen fish fillets. But the 
issue may be reopened if imports of fish 
fillets approach 24,000 tons. It *ias also 
reserved the right to reconsider these 
arrangements if fisb%ry limits change. 

Beside the Rsme treaty the new associa- 
tion s¢e%is a somewhat naked document. 
The underlying philosophy, of solving 
problems as they arise, instead of in 
advance, leaves a great deal to trust. But 
just as those who have underestimated the 
ability of the seven to reach agreement 
have been proved wrong, so it would be a 
great mistake to underestimate the sense 
of partnership they have already deve- 
loped. The seat of the group is likely to 
be Paris, where contact will be made with 
the Six through OEEC. The Seven have 
not taken up the proposal of the European 
Commission for a liaison committee in 
Brussels, but they have told the Six that 
they are prepared to resume negotiations 
if there is a prospect of success. 
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industrial economy which must earn its keep in world markets 
in any case, 

In European affairs, the new free trade association is only a 
starting point. The basic problem of Britain’s relationship 
to the Six of the common market has changed very little since 
the Stockholm plan was initiated. An acute observer has 
outlined three tactical motives for the new grouping: to 
demonstrate that a free trade area could be made to work; 
to keep the countries outside the common market together 
so that their bargaining positions would not crumble in a series 
of bilateral deals ; and to encourage the Six to talk by bringing 
pressure to bear on their exports. Some people still feel that 
as the pressure on German exports grows, the Six will feel 
more inclined to do a deal. But so far the new scheme seems 
to have had just the opposite result. The effect of the new 
association has been to draw the Six together and encourage 
them to push on faster than ever on their own. 

It is true that the Six have also responded by fresh gestures 
towards a world-wide freeing of trade. These should be taken 
up and put to the test. With the United States in its present 
potentially more protectionist mood, the goal at next year’s 
world-wide tariff talks in Gatt (the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade) should be a general surge forward towards 
free trade ; otherwise there may be a surge back. The objec- 
tions put forward in London—that the United States is not 
prepared to make tariff concessions, and that nobody is likely 
to make tariff cuts which benefit Asian exporters just when 
- quotas are being removed—are reasons for a determined and 
generous British approach to these world negotiations. But 
the most enlightened moves in Gatt will not, of themselves, 
resolve the European problem. The bridge between the two 
groups in Europe remains, in the phrase of Le Monde, a 
“bridge of sighs.” 
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In London, at present, the inclination is to wait for a while 
in the hope things get better. As things are, and failing 
any fundamental reappraisal of British policy towards Eurore, 
this may well be sound tactics ; certainly it would be unwise 
to press schemes that have no chance of being accepted nov, 
But some other members of the Stockholm group—Austria, 
Denmark, which have large exports to the Six—cannot afford 
to wait for very long. The present moment may be unpropiti- 
ous for negotiation ; but in the next few months the Seven 
will have to sit down and sort out among themselves a real 
negotiating position. 

Views are aL.nost as varied among the Seven as among the 
Six. The danger is that, like the Six, the Seven will only 
manage to agree on a lowest common denominator in which 
limiting factors like Switzerland’s dislike of any sort of farm 
deal, Britain’s difficulty in accepting harmonised tariffs, and 
Austria’s treaty-bound caution over political commitments, 
set the score. If the Seven hope one day to get anywhere at 
all with the Six-run part of Europe, they will have to try and 
work, instead, towards a highest common factor. Austrian, 
Danish and Swedish willingness to accept some tariff harmoni- 
sation, the Scandinavian plan for an agricultural deal on the 
lines of (but, let it be hoped, more liberal than) the Rome 
treaty, and the new awareness of some people in Britain that 
political commitments may mean political influence too, 
provide possible starting points. 

There is the danger that the new creation from Stockholm 
will meet with two reactions here: carping criticism of the 
damage to particular industries, and insular resignation as the 
facts of the division in Europe sink in. The proper reaction 
is to give whole-hearted support to a new, exciting trading 
venture, and to make it the launching platform for a new 
approach to Europe. 


Running the Gauntlet 


General de Gaulle is paying a high price 
for his bomb 


RANCE has emerged from the United Nations debate on 

nuclear tests in a minority of one. For General de 

Gaulle it is not an unfamiliar distinction. He recounts 
in his memoirs that, when he finally left London for Algiers 
during the war, a relieved Mr Eden confided to him that 
Fighting France had caused more trouble than all the other 
exiled allies put together. The general took it as his due: 
“I don’t doubt it,” he said blandly, “‘ France is a great power.” 
The criterion is instructive. The Gaullist idea of being a great 
power is to behave like one. 

France is doing what the three nuclear powers have already 
done. It has just voted alone at the United Nations as the 
United States and the Soviet Union would be prepared to 
vote alone, with their immediate retainers, if they judged it 
necessary to resume their own tests at any time. As a 
demonstration of sovereign intention, of the power policies 
that General de Gaulle means to pursue, M. Jules Moch’s 
diplomatic performance in New York is likely to have a more 
resounding effect than the eventual hatching of a real French 


bomb in the Sahara. The bomb, after all, will be of 1945 
vintage ; the general’s policies seem increasingly to belong 
to the era that ended in 1940. 

Five years ago the French bomb might have got past the 
United Nations. It is, in fact, the chief source of French 
recrimination now that everyone else was allowed to get away 
with it before General de Gaulle came along. But time jogs 
by, and small powers take to measuring radio-activity. The 
Assembly votes against France and Britain at the time of the 
Suez crisis hastened the political transformation. Last week, 
even some Nato allies refused to rally to the general’s side. 
On November 20th the Assembly called on France to refrain 
from its Sahara tests by 51 votes to 16, with 15 abstentions. 
The majority depended on the Afro-Asian countries, the Soviet 
block, and the three left-wing mavericks: Cuba, Venezuela 
and Jugoslavia. But Canada, Norway, Denmark and New 
Zealand joined in. Even worse, the bulk of the Latin 
Americans, who could have prevented a two-thirds majority 
against France in the old days, chose to abstain, and so did 
the Australians, Greeks and Turks. The rump remaining 


to France was reduced to its common market partners, the 
United States and Britain, five Latin Americans, Israel, and 
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the right-wing group of Spain, Portugal and South Africa. 

On November 21st France was left entirely alone. The 
Afro-Asian motion asking the three nuclear powers to reach 
an agreement at Geneva to which other states might adhere, 
and advising these other states to refrain from tests of their 
own in the meantime, was carried by 60 votes to 1. Among 
the 20 abstentions were the United States and Britain. For 
a regime that claims to be going up in the world this was a 
nasty blow. French spokesmen, from the general downwards, 
have contended that France’s refusal to adhere to a testing 
agreement is based on a desire to secure the prior cut-off in 
fissile material for military purposes and the abolition of exist- 
ing bomb stocks. This argument has been given short shrift 
now, and deservedly so; but it is. not all that long since it 
was being voiced as general western policy. 

Nothing that the Assembly said or did last week can be 
expected to deter General de Gaulle from his nuclear ambition. 
Indeed, the latest rebuffs are calculated to confirm him in it. 
M. Moch declared that the vote against the Sahara tests was 
likely to make French opinion more dissatisfied with the 
United Nations than before. This is true, but does it really 
mean that the general intends to run the gauntlet year after 
year until his full nuclear armoury exists ? The strain on 
the western alliance is already perceptible. And this year’s 
Algerian debate is still to come. 

While France seems assured of American and British back- 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


It is unquestionable that we have only too much ground for 
q uneasiness and complaint in reference to the tone assumed by 

the French newspapers when they speak of England, and to the 
feeling which . . . has been sedulously excited against England in 
the susceptible breasts of our neighbours across the Channel. It is 
not permitted us to doubt the prevalence or the vehemence of this 
feeling ;—the reports of every traveller and every observer, official or 
non-official, confirm the fact. It is, too, scarcely possible to believe 
that such a feeling could have been so widely spread if the authorities 
had sincerely desired to control or counteract it; though it is not 
easy to conceive any good or prudent reason which should lead them 
to foster or approve it. The truth probably is that the French 
Government has seen the growth of these unfriendly sentiments with 
satisfaction, and has tacitly if not actively encouraged them ; but that 
it has felt and acted thus not with any definite design of permitting 
national hatred to reach a point where it will break out into open 
hostility—still less with any fixed purpose of exasperating bad passions 
as a preliminary to a meditated war ;—but with the intention of 
proceeding just far enough to persuade England that France is thirsting 
for the conflict, and has arrived at such a state of morbid and wild 
susceptibility that, if thwarted in the slightest matter, she will 
incontinently rush to arms,—and therefore that we must abstain from 
thus thwarting her, and in fact must humour her caprices and her 
sensibilities just as we should those of a delirious patient or a frantic 
child. ... Be this as it may [the Emperor] seems to have at last 
become aware that he has gone too fast and too far; and he can now 
meet the remonstrances which in all probability have been addressed 
to him on the subject by referring to two significant facts. He has, it 
seems, directed the Minister of the Interior to issue a caution—most 
mildly-worded, it is true—to the public journals to adopt a more 
benign and becoming tone towards a friendly and faithful ally ; and 
he has also permitted—for in a case of an autocracy so positive and 
pervading as his, whatever is not prevented may be held to be permitted 
—he has permitted one of his most noted adherents to address a series 
of letters to the Journal des Débats full of the best feeling and the 
soundest sense. 
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ing on Algeria, newly encouraged by General de Gaulle’s self- 
determination proposals of September 16th, it remains to be 
seen whether the Latin Americans, in particular, will be any 
more ready to obey the western whip than they were last 
week over the French bomb. A year ago the motion recognis- 
ing the Algerian people’s right to independence failed to win 
a two-thirds majority by only one vote ; the United States 
abstained. Although General de Gaulle should, by rights, 
fare better this time, the picture of French foreign policy 
being built up in the minds of the uncommitted countries is 
disturbing. Will France, for example, really be able to let 
Algeria choose its own future when the oilfields and the atom 
proving grounds are in the Sahara, and when, possibly, the 
independent nuclear striking force may have to be kept in 


North Africa in order to pursue its global role well clear of 
Nato’s orbit ? 


HE last illusions that Nato may have entertained about 

the terms of General de Gaulle’s future association should 
have been removed by his remarks at the Ecole Militaire early 
this month, and by the items of the new defence budget. 
General de Gaulle made no secret of his dislike for integrated 
defence systems within the western alliance. Although he 
envisaged ready co-operation on the actual field of battle, it 
would have to be a matter of each to his own part, and the 
French part would include a nuclear striking force: “ As 
France can be destroyed from any corner of the world, we 
also must be able to reach any corner of the world.” 

The military budget, besides providing for a force of half- 
a-million men in Algeria next year, has allocated £30 million 
for the development of nuclear weapons, and other heavy 
spending is devoted to the construction of 50 Mirage IV jet 
bombers for carrying the bomb and for research into inter- 
mediate-range missiles. The scope of this design has evidently 
overtaken the earlier intention to use French atomic knowledge 
merely to prise nuclear co-operation out of the Americans. 
The general intends to lead a major military power, capable, 
if necessary, of protecting its own interests independently, 
and giving priority at all times to those interests above existing 
alliances. 

The plan has already been criticised on economic grounds 
by M. Raymond Aron, and doubts have been voiced in the 
National Assembly. Britain’s chastening experience in the 
style of expenditure needed to sustain an effective nuclear 
armament has been untiringly quoted. But the hard fact 
remains that the mood of the chief forces supporting the Fifth 
Republic is not averse to General de Gaulle’s conception of 
military grandeur. For the army, in particular, it holds out 
the prospect of added prestige in the state and growing 
demands on the national resources. If this preoccupation 
were to lead to social and industrial unrest in France itself 
the general would have to think again, but clearly such a 
development seems far from his thoughts. So the obvious 
legacy of the military coup d’état that brought General de 
Gaulle to power eighteen months ago is coming about. Why 
should France accept this burden? It is easy enough to 
blame the United States Senate, or Anglo-Saxon exclusiveness, 
or the Algerian war itself. But the true motive seems to be 
in General de Gaulle’s own words: “I don’t doubt it. France 
is a great power.” 
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The Army’s Case 


The Army now has a much better case for 
a larger share of the defence budget than has 
the Navy or the RAF 


British defence problem. This is a proposition which 

a traditionally maritime and anti-military country finds 
hard to accept. Yet examine the uses to which the services 
have been put since 1945. 

Britain has acquired at vast expense, but not of course 
used, a thermonuclear deterrent of its own; what its 
influence may be on events in the future, when set against 
the major deterrent possessed by our American allies and 
by the Russians, is purely conjectural. The Royal Air Force 
has, in the past fifteen years, been in action only briefly—in 
Korea, Malaya, Kenya and Suez—and the importance of any 
of its costly aircraft in any of these roles was marginal. The 
Royal Navy has maintained its watch and guard ; but its most 
important activities since 1945 have broadly been similar to 
the RAF’s, less in bringing firepower to bear than in putting 
infantrymen in position to fight. In Europe, the Rhine Army’s 
presence has been the decisive British factor in Nato, militarily 
in deterring the Russians, psychologically in reassuring our 
allies ; overseas, the decisive fighting has been done by the 
army. 

This is to put matters in an exaggerated form which no 
airman or sailor could accept. But it is plainly true that the 
arrival of airpower, missiles and atom weapons has bridged 
the Channel and, by making Britain a promontory of the 
continent, made it a military power in a new sense. So far 
this has only been recognised to the point that everyone pays 
lip service to the interdependence of the services—most force- 
fully expressed in Lord Montgomery’s “ one service ” thesis. 
This cannot be said too often. But in practice the jobs of 
all the services—apart from the function of the big deterrent 
which is to prevent big wars from happening—revolve round 
and lead up to the job that the infantryman has to do. 

Yet since the war the army has suffered to an unconscionable 
degree from unclear thinking, infirmity of purpose, false 
economy and neglect instead of priority. To Mr Duncan 
Sandys must unquestionably go the first credit for drastically 
rethinking the army’s problem and for making the critical 
(but not sacrosanct) decision to rebuild it as an all-regular 
force. Under his regime, too, the vast task of re-equipping 
it with up-to-date weapons and transport was at any rate 
begun at long last. How late in the day all this came, and 
how much remains to be done, emerges from a report by a 
study group of the Army League* which was published this 
week. It reflects current thinking among an increasing 
number of defence experts ; but in many ways even the Army 
League understates rather that overstates the army’s case. 

The study group accepts the framework of the defence 
white papers of 1957 and 1958 in setting out a coherent 
army policy. This means that it accepts the presumption 


Ts: army’s problem is really the kernel of the present 


" *The British Army in the Nuclear Age,” by an Army League study 
group of which Richard Goold-Adams was rapporteur. Published by the 
Army League, 2s. 6d. 


that a new world war would be nuclear, apocalyptic and short, 
and that the army’s essential role is not to fight global war 
at all, but first to maintain the defensive shield in Europe 
and second to provide a limited war and cold war force for 
overseas. Its report is, accordingly, concerned essentially with 
the distribution, arming, transport and recruitment of an all- 
regular army of 180,000, in terms of current official policy. 

There are three reasons for suggesting that these are not 
necessarily and immutably the right terms. First, it is not 
entirely impossible that the nuclear stalemate (or nuclear dis- 
armament ?) might lead to a situation in which the Russians 
had to be matched by conventional forces armed only with 
conventional weapons. Such a revolution (welcome to many 
people) would certainly require far larger Nato forces, includ- 
ing British ones. One thus cannot exclude the possibility that 
the conscript might have to be brought back, both for military 
and political reasons. It would seem elementary foresight 
to leave enough legislation on the statute book to make a new 
call-up possible fairly quickly. Fortunately the conscription 
issue did not play so big a part in the election as had been 
generally expected, and it should not now be regarded as 
politically impossible for this to be done. Secondly, those 
who accept the idea of a regular army of 180,000 derive 
reassurance from the territorial army of 110,000, and from 
reserves of 600,000. But the territorials may be a wasting asset, 
and certainly we shall not always have 600,000 reservists ; 
these will age, and will not be replaced by trained former 
national servicemen. The casualties incurred in fighting on, 
say, the Korea scale would very soon make a big dent in 
the regular strategic reserve, which amounts to only four 
divisions. Thirdly, the recent decline in recruiting begins 
to put in doubt again the achievement of a regular army of 
even 180,000. 


ET this strength, even if achieved, must be set against 

formidable commitments: the Central Treaty Organisa- 
tion (once called the Baghdad Pact), Seato, Korea, Malaya, 
many colonial and some residual Commonwealth defence 
liabilities. At present the threat that could be met by purely 
conventional means is a limited one ; this reinforces the Army 
League’s central proposition—that, for the purpose of deter- 
ring or halting aggression short of nuclear war (including 
resort to “ tactical” weapons), a sizeable and rapidly trans- 
portable army is by far the most flexible instrument of national 
policy. It is elementary sense to give the small forces available 
the transport and equipment that can improve efficiency to the 
utmost. This has not been done. 

The Army League report underlines everything that was 
said on this subject in the Grigg report, and adds more. It 
is a heavy indictment. It falls in part on the innate conser- 
vatism of the army, in part on the blindness of defence think- 
ing, but largely on the system of Treasury control which oper- 
ates with peculiar viciousness in the case of the army’s 
weapons. Over 50 per cent of the army’s budget is pay (civilian 
and military), which cannot be cut; the sort of all-round 
squeeze for which the Treasury traditionally asks every yeat 
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therefore falls either on the works vote or the equipment vote. 
If the works vote (at present £30 million a year) is skimped, 
the recruits have nowhere to live, and if the technical equip- 
ment sub-vote (which averages a mere £25 million a year) is 
skimped, they have no guns to fire. 

In consequence, of course, totally insufficient funds and 
manpower have been devoted to the urgent research needed 
into new conventional army weapons. For example, the oppor- 
tunity of harnessing the new missile and electronics technology 
to producing a decisive anti-tank weapon has been fumbled. 
Yet thinking in Shape is dominated by the overwhelming 
weight of Soviet tanks, which the west cannot match. Nor can 
an airborne force overseas fly in its heavy tanks—tankless, 
it may have to fight tanks. A decisive new anti-tank weapon 
would do more to redress the tactical and strategic balance in 
favour of the west than almost anything else. This is worth 
stressing in a week when the War Office is just taking over the 
development and research department of the old Ministry of 
Supply. 

Not only has the army lacked the modern equipment 
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attributable to its own vote ; it also lacks the transport aircraft, 
and the amphibious landing vessels which would have to come 
out of the votes of the other services, who prefer to put their 
money on their own deterrent roles. Once again, plainly, 
what is lacking is a basic appreciation of the new prime 
importance of the army’s role. The Army League’s report 
should help. One other thing, however, is needed. This is 
to raise the prestige of an army career ; the problem of getting 
enough good officers has not been solved, at the very moment 
when a new doubt arises about getting enough men. 

It is clear that if the army were to get all the new equipment 
and transport which the Army League report discusses the 
bill would run into hundreds of million pounds. But it would 
be an illusion to think that there are going to be economies 
in pay or pensions or amenities or resettlement schemies to set 
off against them. A good modern army (we have not yet got 
one) is going to prove very expensive ; in the usual polite 
annual struggle against the admirals and air marshals, it is time 
this year for outside commentators to declare that they stand 
upon the generals’ side. 
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CENTRAL AFRICA 


Lord Monckton’s Men 


LL that’ now seems to stand between the 

Labour party and co-operation in the 
work of the Monckton commission in 
Central Africa are the interpretation of the 
brief, the standing of some of the Africans 
appointed to it, and the restriction of British 
parliamentarians to privy councillors. 
Behind those remaining difficulties lurks 
the shadow of sub rosa pacts with Sir Roy 
Welensky. It should certainly be possible 
to meet the Labour party on privy coun- 
cillors. Then Mr Callaghan could go. Sir 
Roy can hardly insist.on his pound of flesh 
at this point, 

Mr Gaitskell doubted if some of the five 
Africans appointed to the commission would 
win African confidence generally. It is 
certainly true that all of them do not seem 
to measure up to the robust independent 
stature of Mr Laurence Katilungu, presi- 
dent of the African mineworkers’ union, 
who has agreed to serve and is nobody’s 
fool. But once political leaders were ex- 
cluded on the Central African side (black or 
white) the field was inevitably narrow. The 
men who are serving are brave—not time- 
serving. Moreover, Mr Gaitskell ought not 
to overlook how remarkably moderate are 
the white representatives whom Sir Edgar 
Whitehead and Sir Roy Welensky have put 
up. There seem to be no die-hards among 
them ; there is one Toddite. The general 
impression is that this is a moderate group 
of men—in any case, it is a group which 
six well-chosen British parliamentarians will 
dominate. The way is open to Labour to 





exercise almost the influence which they 
hoped for in the purely parliamentary com- 
mission they first demanded. 

The wording of the brief is more difficult. 
It has been agreed with Sir Roy. It does 
not specifically state that the commission 
can recommend the secession of Nyasaland 
or disbandment of the Federation. But 
everybody knows in his heart that the com- 
mission’s job is to find out what, if anything, 
will induce the Africans to accept a measure 
of federation, and to tell us. If it becomes 
plain to members that nothing, absolutely 
nothing, will induce 6 million Africans to 
agree to work any form of federation, 
federation will fail—and Lord Monckton 
is not the man to rule that the com- 
mission must ignore this. If he did, 
what would prevent a minority walking out 
and saying so? Labour will have a heavy 
responsibility to bear before history if it 
refuses to help investigate the facts because 
it wants to humiliate Sir Roy Welensky in 
advance over a mythical procedural 
rumpus. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Available Hercules 


HERE is a tradition in some parts of 
Whitehall that one ought to pretend 
that senior civil servants have no influence 
upon policy, Those who believe in this 


blinkered approach to public affairs will 
regard the news that Sir Frank Lee is to 
become the senior economic civil servant 
at the Treasury from January Ist next, after 
having been permanent secretary at the 
Board of Trade since 1951, as merely a 
formal reshuffle. They will believe that the 
remarkably liberal history of the Board of 
Trade since 1951 has been a strictly political 
coincidence ; they will see no cause for 
wonder that successive Conservative minis- 
ters at the Board have resisted pressure for 
protectionism from Lancashire, introduced 
the Restrictive Trade Practices Act and 
moved towards freer trade with Europe—a 
trio of achievements that nobody would 
have forecast when the Conservatives came 
to power. But those who heretically dis- 
believe in spontaneous ministerial combus- 
tion will regard Sir Frank’s appointment as 
a very welcome injection into the Treasury 
indeed. 


Undeniably, it creates problems at the 
Board of Trade, even though the able head 
civil servant at the Defence Ministry is 
taking Sir Frank’s old place. In recent years 
the Board of Trade has often seemed to be 
about five times too large—in the sense that 
the number of major policy matters thrown 
up within it each day must far exceed the 
number of papers that could normally and 
decently be expected to pass across one 
permanent secretary’s desk. It has overcome 
this difficulty by the happy accident that 
the experienced Sir Frank, as permanent 
secretary, has been on occasions the equiva- 
lent of at least five men. It was presumably 
to fill this gap that the Board of Trade was 
given so strong a ministerial team in Mr 
Maudling and Mr Erroll last month, while 
Mr Amory was left with less experienced 
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junior ministers at the Treasury ; the Chan- 
cellor has got Sir Frank as Mr Erroll’s 
transfer fee. But the awkward implication 
for the future of a reorganised Board of 
Trade could be that it will be necessary to 
keep two top calibre ministers there for a 
long time, one in a formally rather 
subordinate position. 

The longer term implication for the 
Treasury will also need watching. At the 
age of 56, Sir Frank Lee steps into a cen- 
tralised economic planner’s job which was 
created only three years ago, which some 
people think is still too wide, and which 
might have been sub-divided now if Sir 
Frank had not been made available on Sir 
Roger Makins’s retirement. The man has 
been found to fit the job. But it will be a 
pity if in these next few years the whole 
structure of British economic administra- 
tion becomes firmly based on the assumption 
that Frank Lees grow on gooseberry 
bushes; come the date of his retirement, the 
country might easily forget that they don’t. 


DR ADENAUER’S VISIT 


What Did They Agree? 


R ADENAUER’S press conference in 
bean on November 19th, at the end 
of his visit, provided the only public state- 
ment of what was actually agreed between 
the two heads of government. Quite the 
outstanding point, which has caught the 
attention of the German press as well as 
of Dr Adenauer personally, was the British 
Government’s supposed renunciation of 
“ disengagement.” It is as well to be clear 
what this means. The British Government 
seems merely to have renounced an idea 
which it had never entertained: a complete 
withdrawal of troops from the east-west 
frontier that runs through western Ger- 
many, leaving it (and presumably eastern 
Germany too) naked. It has not given up 
the idea of a zone, possibly in central 
Europe, where armaments would be limited. 
Those who hope for some gradual, step-by- 
step reduction of the accumulating arms in 
central Europe need not be too alarmed. 
It is only incredible that Dr Adenauer 
should have entertained such a crude 
version of British policy that his fears 
needed to be allayed in this way. 

The second major issue between the 
allies was Berlin. Here a difference in 
objectives is still pretty apparent. The 
British explained that they did not regard 
Berlin as the only topic for a summit 
meeting, but they did feel that it was the 
one issue where there was a good prospect 
of agreement. The Germans are reluctant 
to see Berlin discussed at all; they feel 
any interim agreement would merely 
weaken the west’s position there ; so it was 
agreed that Berlin should be discussed at 
the summit meeting in the broader context 
of the German question. On one interpre- 
tation this could mean going back to the 
western package plan which imposed 
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several weeks of unwrapping on the Geneva 
conference in May and June before the 
Berlin issue, which originally prompted the 
conference, was unveiled. Those who want 
a summit meeting to reach decisions may 
have to think of quicker ways of cutting 
the string. 

The third matter—and here there seems 
to have been a real measure of agreement— 
was the idea of developing political con- 
sultation within Western European Union. 
But whether such an arrangement can 
bridge the gap caused by basic differences 
in the political objectives of the Six and 
Britain is another question. A consensus 
of opinion in west Germany evidently feels 
that the visit served to put an end to the 
unnecessary misunderstandings of the last 
few months and to remind the two sides 
of the great common interests the two 
countries obviously share. But the real 
differences of interest are still there. 


GERMANY 


Meaning of a Trade Pact 


A’ east German delegation signed an 
important trade agreement last Satur- 
day in Moscow. Trade exchanges between 
the Soviet Union and east Germany are 
to be raised to the value of 7,500 million 
roubles next year and to at least 42,500 mil- 
lion roubles in the following five years. 
Quotas may be increased each year, but the 
lists of commodities provided for in the 
basic long-term agreement are by them- 
selves fairly impressive, 

Between 1960 and 1965 the Soviet Union 
is to supply east Germany with more than 
40 million tons of coal, 12 million tons of 
iron ore and 1§ million tons of pig iron and 
rolled steel ; 17 million tons of crude oil ; 
and substantial quantities of aluminium, 
copper, lead and zinc. Raw cotton, food- 
stuffs and varying industrial goods (such as 
excavators) complete the Soviet list. In 
exchange, east Germany is to provide chiefly 
industrial goods, transport equipment, com- 
plete chemical, cement and other industrial 
plants, as well as chemical products, preci- 
sion instruments and consumer goods. 

The long-term agreement fits into the 
pattern of integration which “ Comecon,” 
the communist council of mutual economic 
aid, is seeking gradually to establish 
throughout the Soviet block. Since all the 
members of the block have economic plans 
formulated up to 1965, these can be dove- 
tailed into each other by means of trade 
pacts of equal duration. Similar agreements 
have, or will be, signed by all the com- 
munist countries in Europe both with 
Russia and among themselves. Clearly in 
Moscow’s eyes east Germany is a full mem- 
ber of the block, not a potential outsider. 
While the Bonn government tenaciously 
pursues the integration of western Europe, 
the other third is being more firmly em- 
bedded in its place in the communist 
common market. 
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ENGINEERING CLAIM 


Hours Off 


HE engineering employers’ offer to their 

3 million workers to reduce their work- 
ing week from 44 to 423 hours without |oss 
of pay is likely to be the key decision in this 
winter’s round of wage bargaining. The 
unions have not accepted it, but the indica- 
tions are that if they can push hours 
down a little further—say to a 2 hour reduc- 
tion instead of a 13 hour reduction—they 
may agree to forgo a direct wage increase 
this year. To some extent, of course, all 
this is shadow play. Average hours 
actually worked in engineering are now 47 
a week; for the industry as a whole the 
employers’ present offer really amounts to 
a promise that on average 43 hours, instead 
of 3, will be paid for at overtime rates. If 
actual hours worked remain the same as 
now, it will be the equivalent of a dis- 
guised increase in wages of between 4! and 
5 per cent. Why is the increase being offered 
in this disguised way? 

Two factors on the employers’ side prob- 
ably account for the choice, and both are 
economically welcome. First, the increased 
cost of a reduction in hours will not be 
evenly spread. At one extreme, the limp- 
ing business without buoyant orders on 
hand should suffer less from sending its 
workers home twenty minutes earlier each 
day than it would from paying a straight 
wage increase. At the other, the really 
prosperous firm which will have to pay 
higher rates for more overtime is the one 
best placed to afford it. The second thing 
favouring a reduction in hours rather than 
straight wage increases is that there is 
something finite and perhaps superficially 
more respectable about it. It can be re- 
garded as a step towards the concrete goal 
of a 40-hour week and not just another 
wage increase in which the sky is the limit. 
Foreign observers, whose opinion about the 
course of British wage inflation is im- 
portant, may share this view. 

On the union side, a demand for a re- 
duction in hours was at first largely a pre- 
election manceuvre to avoid an unpopular 
series of wage demands; the unions could 
not claim this year that the cost of living 
index—the base of many wage claims— 
had gone up. Now, after the election, the 
unions still seem to have no desire at all to 
force a showdown. 

What about the national interest? If 
engineering employers freely feel that they 
can afford the equivalent of a 4} or § pet 
cent wage increase, after a year of boom, 
then no major national interest is served 
by saying that they should not grant it. 
Even larger independent concessions by 
firms that feel they can afford more—such 
as the recent offers by Fords and ICI—are 
also obviously welcome. The important 


economic point is that the Ministry o! 
Labour should not exert any pressure 0 
follow suit upon imdustries that are not 
paying their way so well. For example, this 
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is a year when the shipbuilders, whose 
yards are still sunk in recession, should 
grant smaller concessions than the engineer- 
ing industry. 


TUC 


Confession of Impotence 


HILE the unions in engineering have 

been opening new pastures, the 
timid hearts in the TUC have suffered 
another defeat from the Electrical Trades 
Union. After nearly two years of attempt- 
ing to inquire into allegations that this union 
has been guilty of election and other mal- 
practices, Tuesday of this week was to have 
been a day of reckoning. The ETU’s 
communist leaders were summoned to 
Congress House. But then Mr Foulkes 
remembered that he was leading the 
engineering unions’ team in their wage 
claim on the same day and refused to come. 
The TUC has retorted that the ETU 
leaders have been evading discussions 
because they know that the charges against 
them have so much substance, and its 
anti-climactic punishment is therefore that 
it will not discuss the matter with them any 
more. 

The communist general secretary of the 
ETU is due for re-election by his members 
ina few weeks time ; the hope of the TUC, 
as of everybody else, is that under the 
shadow of present publicity the ETU’s 
vote-counters will not now find it easy 
to disqualify blocks of anti-communist 
votes. But whichever way this particular 
election goes, the TUC has now effectively 
admitted that it cannot or will not inquire 
into allegations of union malpractices. The 
case for the equivalent of a Companies Act 
for trade unions is thus overwhelming. 


PORTUGAL. 


On the Warpath 


ENERAL HUMBERTO DELGADO, the de- 

feated candidate in last year’s Portu- 
guese presidential election, has been in 
London this week and will be visiting other 
European capitals 
before returning to 
his place of exile in 
Brazil. It is custo- 
mary in Portugal for 
an opposition candi- 
date to be nominated 
for presidential con- 
tests, but General 
Delgado is the only 
one who did not 
retire before the 
vote. He also made 
history by using the 
thirty-day election 
Period in which speech is comparatively 
free to proclaim that his first act as presi- 
dent would be to get rid of the prime 
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minister, Dr Salazar. Despite the obstacles 
that were put in his way, General Delgado 
won nearly a quarter of the votes. Shortly 
afterwards he had the foresight to seek 
asylum in the Brazilian embassy in Lisbon 
and thence slipped away to Brazil. 

The general’s outspokenness has put 
heart into a somnolent opposition. Dr 
Salazar retaliated by altering the electoral 
law to prevent a recurrence of this unpalat- 
able demonstration ; in so doing he empha- 
sised to the opposition that the only way 
to get rid of him would be by military coup. 
General Delgado believes that a significant 
number of majors and captains are ripe for 
violent action, and that the senior officers, 
although satisfied with the existing order, 
would not stand in the way of a determined 
attempt to overthrow it. On the other hand, 
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conspiracy is not easy in a small country 
of small towns where an efficient police can 
discover what is going on without much 
difficulty ; three minor revolts in the past 
eighteen months were quickly suppressed. 

As a young man General Delgado helped 
Dr Salazar to power and he was at one time 
among the dictator’s closest advisers. But 
his declared intention is not to replace one 
authoritarian regime by another ; at present 
he envisages rule by a military junta only 
for the eighteen months or so that it would 
take to prepare free elections, To critics 
who are apprehensive about what would 
happen if the country were suddenly 
pushed into democracy after thirty years of 
one-man rule, the general’s reply is that 
neither swimming nor democracy can be 
learnt from a book. 


Notwithstanding Orders 


“a muddled and at times heated ex- 
changes inside the parliamentary 
Labour party about whether or not to have 
standing orders have ended in a com- 
promise. There are to be no standing 
orders, but everyone is to carry on as if 
there were. This is to be an experimental 
exercise in the Tory technique of implicit 
discipline. Unfortunately, since most 
Labour members do not belong to clubs, 
it is not possible to pass the word among 
them about the proper standards of good 
party conduct quite so inconspicuously. So 
the general effect of greater freedom on the 
Left is somewhat spoiled by the detailed 
code issued by Mr Gaitskell to replace the 
standing orders. This leaves matters very 
much as they were. Labour MPs can speak 
but not vote against the party line (pro- 
vided their speeches are not too insulting) ; 
they may abstain on grounds of acute con- 
science ; they must clear resolutions with the 
whips before entering them on the order 
paper. If they are persistently unruly the 
whip can be withdrawn, and they can be 
reported to the national executive for dis- 
ciplinary action. 

It may well be asked what, in that case, 
the battle of the standing orders was about. 
The answer, oddly enough, is “ Nothing 
much.” Mr Bevan and other rebels and 
ex-rebels thought all along that it was the 
standing orders that caused them, or nearly 
caused them, to be chucked out of the 
party. The suspension of these orders was 
therefore a great symbolic issue for them, 
as it was for the diehard right-wing trade 
unionists who voted against the suspension 
to the very end. But apparently this was 
all a mistake. The mght to discipline 
members and expel them if they persist in 
rebellion never did derive from standing 
orders, so it seems, and it continues without 
them. 

Perhaps all this is not quite so unim- 
portant as it sounds, One suspects that, 
like other insubstantial essences such as 
“the spirit of Camp David,” the spirit of 


greater permissiveness among backbenchers 
which presently permeates both sides of the 
House will continue to be invoked in the 
Labour party for some time to come. In 
any case, the party now has a Deputy 
Leader who believes in principle that any 
MPs who want to put a motion on the order 
paper should be allowed to do so. 


FABIAN ESSAYS 


Uncommon Sense 


y only the participants in the Labour 

party’s re-think were all as sensible as 
the five contributors to “ Where ?”, the 
timely tract* which the Fabian Society has 
rushed out for the Blackpool conference, the 
party might get somewhere. With the par- 
tial exception of Mr Robert Neild, they do 
not have anything very new to say. But 
they do see quite plainly that Labour keeps 
losing because it is out of date—and that, 
at least, is a mercy. 

They all want to thump petty, bullying 
and secretive Labour councillors hard. This 
is excellent in itself. But it is the easiest 
gesture to make of those that are needed to 
“tear off the false mask of sectionalism, 
class-consciousness and even intolerance,” 
and there is some danger that it will there- 
fore become the only one that is made. It 
is more splendid that the TUC’s Mr Alan 
Birch (of the shopworkers’ union) should 
say once again that the unions are in a mess 
and that they are bringing the party they 
are tied up with into disrepute. Now that 
the Fabians have him in their stable, could 
not they induce him to carry further his 
reiterated rumination about the possible 
need for “fairly radical changes” in the 
trade union movement’s outlook and struc- 
ture ? 


* “Where ?” By Anthony Wedgwood Benn, 
Alan Birch, Douglas Jay, Robert Neild, Ralph 
Samuel. Fabian Tract 320. 2s. 6d. 36 pages. 
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On nationalisation, the tract includes an 
expanded version of Mr Douglas Jay’s 
original article in Forward ; and a much 
less politically hagridden piece by a non- 
politician, Mr Robert Neild, of the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research, 
who supplies an intellectually lucid set 
of arguments for dropping the renationalisa- 
tion of iron and steel. But perhaps the 
most important essay is a crisp contribution 
on organisation from Mr Anthony Wedg- 
wood Benn, based presumably on his 
experience of working inside Transport 
House on the party’s television pro- 
grammes. Its main interest lies in Mr 
Benn’s suggestions for renovating Transport 
House and fitting it to do effective staff work 
for the parliamentary party—and even more 
in the fact that he should need to make them. 
His article implies an extraordinary tale of 
administrative weakness, which suggests 
that at the head office at least nothing has 
been learnt from the Wilson report. The 
party should not allow Mr Morgan 
Phillips’s personal comeback during the 
campaign, gratifying as that doubtless was, 
to stand in the way of a shake-up of the 
party bureaucracy from top to toe. 


SOVIET UNION 


East-West Books Clubs 


HILE Mr Georgi Zhukov, the Soviet 

expert in foreign cultural relations, 
is actively seeking new pacts with Britain, 
the United States and France (he arrived 
in London on Sunday), the British Council 
has not been too happy about its latest treat- 
ment at the hands of the Soviet censorship. 
A major exhibition of British books and 
periodicals was opened in the Lenin Library 
in Moscow last Saturday. But, in spite of 
previous self-censorship, a few of the 4,000 
items had to be removed at the last moment. 
Copies of The Economist found themselves 
on the Soviet index, together with other 
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periodicals and books by Bertrand Russell, 
Aldous Huxley, A. L. Rowse, Hugh Trevor- 
Roper, Allan Bullock and John Wheeler- 
Bennett ; and even with such innocent- 
sounding titles as a biography of Margot 
Fonteyn and Michael Tippett’s Moving into 
Aquarius. 


Such stalinist antics should not be taken 
too tragically. Cultural co-existence cannot 
be established overnight. Mr Zhukov, it 
is to be hoped, will have been tackled 
sufficiently energetically in London this 
week that he may have a word or two with 
the censors when he goes home. As it is, 
the Russians have given everyone a sound 
idea of the type of British book that they 
don’t like to see around—and which Dr 
Charles Hill ought soon to be pushing on 
to the overseas market in some quantity. 


Dr Hill has announced the names of the 
panel which is to advise him what books to 
make available abroad in low priced 
editions, in order to counter the Russian 
output of cheap English language books. 
It is a fairly composed committee. The 
excitement in the publishing world will 
now die down until the first list of 
titles is announced—and the terms on 
which the copyright holders are to be 
recompensed. Since only £500,000 is being 
spent on the scheme, including subsidies 
to periodicals, there will not be much in it 
for the British publishers; the other parts 
of.Dr Hill’s plans, such as the expansion 
of British Council facilities for teaching 
English and the provision of more informa- 
tion posts, may have more effective impact. 


With this financial restriction, it ought 
not to be the panel’s object to republish the 
Dickensian and other classics that the 
Russians are distributing already. But, as 
they have shown, the Russians are not likely 
to go in for some of the works of Orwell 
and Huxley, or for historians like Trevor- 
Roper, Bullock—and Churchill. And of 
course good reporting about life behind the 
iron curtain should find a place in the 
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panel’s recommendations, even if in trans|a- 
tion. The ration of angry young men ought 
to be limited—for one thing, their sufferings 
are so much less acute than those of 99 per 
cent of Asian readers. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Disapproval by Boycott ? 


opopy need doubt the sincerity of 
those who are trying to use the 
weapon of a consumers’ strike as a protest 
against the South African government's 
racial policies. Nobody disputes that 
Britons with scruples need not drink South 
African sherry in their own homes if they 
wish, although they will be making a rather 
obscure ideological point if they then start 
drinking Spanish sherry instead. But one 
must frankly doubt whether those who are 
now trying to mount a really intense and 
well-publicised boycott of South African 
goods in Britain are not making a mistake, 
If a boycott did have a big effect on South 
African trade, it might upset many farmers 
in the Union. It would injure the South 
African economy, and thus South African 
natives too, even though the sponsors of 
the campaign try to argue that it would not. 
But if the farmers then complained to their 
government, they would merely be told that 
were the floodgates to be opened to com- 
munism they would lose their entire farms 
(besides having their daughters married to 
Africans). In fact, the usual effect of an 
attack from outside is to rally public 
opinion to the government of the day, how- 
ever misguided. 

On the other hand if, as is much more 
likely, the campaign meets with only a small 
response from a handful of intellectual 
people, the Union government will be 
hardened in its contempt for kaffir-boeties 
the world over, as not only fools but also 
people of no real substance or influence. 
When trade does not dip after Oxford com- 
mon-rooms ban South African wine and 
fruit (they will hardly affect exports of 
wattle-bark) the Union government will 
draw its own conclusion: that trade and 
politics are two things. In large degree 
they will be right. The most that voluntary 
boycotts of goods can be is a moral rein- 
forcement to an attitude of disapproval. 
The South African government need be— 
and is—in no doubt that its policy encoun- 
ters massive disapproval in Britain. But 
the pressure to force it to change its policy 
must come from inside South Africa. Signs 
are not wanting that it will. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


The Disputed Oasis 


ae is more famous than it deserves 
to be. A minor oasis in the depths of 
the Arabian peninsula, it is at present 
occupied in part by the Shaikh of Abu 
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Dhabi and in part by the Sultan of Muscat 
and Oman, both of whom enjoy British 
protection. It is often described as being 
“ oil-rich ” but no oil has flowed there yet, 
and what is known of the geology has not 
tempted any oil company to drill any test 
wells. In 1952 two of the Buraimi villages 
were occupied by a small detachment of 
Saudi troops who had been sent across the 
sands to support a long-standing Saudi 
claim to them and to the desert hinterland. 
In 1955 an international arbitration tribunal 
failed to settle the status of the oasis and, 
with British help, the Trucial Oman Levies 
chased the Saudis away. 

In 1956, nationalist pressure forced King 
Saud to break off diplomatic relations with 
Britain at the time of the Suez expedition. 
Since then the Saudis have answered any 
suggestion that these relations might be 
resumed by saying that the business of 
Buraimi would have to be settled first. On 
Tuesday, Mr Ormsby-Gore, Minister of 
State, met Abdul Rahman Azzam, formerly 
secretary-general of the Arab League and 
now King Saud’s personal representative, 
in New York to discuss Anglo-Saudi affairs. 
The hope was once more raised that 
diplomatic relations would soon be 
resumed. 

The Saudis have long used Buraimi as 
an excuse for not taking a step which, how- 
ever useful or sensible, might expose them 
to criticism from their Arab brothers. Now 
that Egyptian newspapers have boldly said 
that President Nasser was ready to let 
bygones be bygones, the Saudis may feel 
that it is safe to do the same. They have 
said again and again that the Buraimi 
problem must be settled, but they have not 
made binding statements concerning how a 
settlement could be arranged or even what it 
should be. In Britain, the Saudi statements 
have been interpreted as meaning that a 
settlement would have to give the Saudis 
what they claim. In fact, it is likely that 
King Saud would agree to accept the 
findings of another international tribunal. 
This may be what Mr Azzam is telling 
Mr Ormsby-Gore. 


ARAB REFUGEES 


Bid for Sanity 


io again the United Nations has 
embarked on the weary treadmill of 
debate on the future of the Palestinian 
refugees. The assembly has to decide under 
what terms to renew the mandate for the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
which expires in June. Since most of the 
million Arab refugees depend entirely on 
the agency, there can be no question of 
putting it out of business. But the United 
States, which supplies nearly three-quarters 
of its $38 million budget, has been making 
a bid for sanity by suggesting that the 
agency’s life should be extended for a very 
short period and then only on condition 
that the Arabs and Israelis agree to start 
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negotiating something better than the 
present makeshift solution. Unfortunately 
this is not a case where the country that 
pays the piper calls the tune; however 
toughly the Americans bargain to begin 
with, they will always be expected to yield 
at a certain point rather than produce a 
deadlock from which the refugees would 
be the immediate sufferers. 

Neither the Israelis nor the Arab states 
have budged from their familiar positions ; 
both stand pat on the particular United 
Nations resolutions that suit them. The 
Israelis reiterate that they are ready at any 
time to negotiate, but only as part of a 
general peace settlement. The Arabs main- 
tain that there is no need for discussion 
as the assembly has declared long ago that 
all refugees who want to return to their 
former homes should be allowed to do so. 
Mr Hammarskjéld’s proposal earlier this 
year that member governments should 
work out a programme for integrating the 
refugees in the countries where they now 
live has been aired by two or three coun- 
tries including Ceylon, Liberia and the 
United States, but it has already been made 
impracticable by determined Arab opposi- 
tion. 

In these constricting circumstances there 
is no better tool than Unrwa for keeping 
refugees alive, and it is sad news that the 
British deputy director, Mr Leslie Carver, 
was killed in a motor accident last week. 
He had held this post since 1952 under 
three different directors, all of them 
American and all obliged to spend much of 
their time fund-raising or lobbying at 
UN headquarters. Mr Carver had more 
responsibility on the ground than anyone 
else, and he will be remarkably hard to 
replace. 


ADULTERY 


The Archbishop’s Remedy 


HE Archbishop of Canterbury’s obiter 

dictum at the Canterbury Diocesan 
Conference that “ the time is coming when 
adultery ought to be made a criminal 
offence,” has given rise to a nice crop of 
bizarre headlines in the Press (including 
one misleading great big black one: 
“ Adultery by the Primate”) and some 
flabbergasted general comment. But the 
Archbishop’s proposal is not as revolu- 
tionary as many people appear to think. 
The late Dr Hensley Henson, Bishop of 
Durham, made a similar suggestion some 
time ago, and the Primate is already on 
record as stating that adultery is more 
harmful in its social effects than a homo- 
sexual act. Furthermore, adultery is a crime 
under the Indian Penal Code, and in the 
overwhelming majority of jurisdictions in 
the United States. Thirty-seven of these 
also punish fornication. In most states 
these laws are not enforced, but in others 
they are not dead letters. In Boston, for 
example, in 1948, 248 people were arrested 
for adultery, in Los Angeles four, and in 
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Baltimore three. In England, adultery was 
punished by the common law courts in the 
sixteenth century (R v Ranyer 1558 Midd. 
S.P.R. Mich. I. Eliz.), but exclusive jurisdic- 
tion then passed to the ecclesiastical courts. 

If the Primate is really serious in wishing 
adultery to be punished today, he has no 
need to wait upon the vagaries of the legis- 
lature. The jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts over moral offences has never been 
abolished, although it has not been 
exercised since the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Some judges have expressed an 
opinion that it could not be exercised today, 
but it has never in fact been abolished by 
Act of Parliament. 

The proper course then, for a zealous 
churchman who supports the Primate’s 
stand is to bring a prosecution in the Arch- 
deacons’ Court by a process appropriately 
named “promoting the office of the 
Bishop.” Once jurisdiction had been 
revived in a test case, other prosecutions 
could follow. The punishment imposed in 
the Archdeacons’ Court would be some 
form of ecclesiastical penance, such as wear- 
ing a white sheet for a stated period (last 
imposed in the 1850s) or reciting a series 
of prayers in church. Should the offender 
prove contumacious, the ultimate sanction 
would be excommunication. Since criminal 
prosecutions are not subject to time limits, 
in the absence of statutory limitation some 
interesting possibilities for prosecuting past 
offences would arise, including among the 
great. Some people might find attractions in 
this line of thought ; but on the whole, we 
think, much wiser not. 


PEST KILLERS 


Farmers’ Chemical War 


RITAIN has had its own equivalent to 
America’s cranberry scare (see page 
862), and perhaps with rather more reason. 
Anxiety in this country about the growing 
armament of anti-pest chemicals used in 
farming—weed-killers, insecticides, fungi- 
cides—was brought to a head a few weeks 
ago when a farmer’s wife in Herefordshire 
was fatally poisoned by water from a well 
contaminated by arsenate potato-haulm 
killer. In this tragic instance, the moral to 
be drawn was the need for stricter standards 
of care in using particularly toxic sub- 
stances. Direct and immediate danger to 
human life is not, however, the whole story. 
In his maiden speech last Friday, Mr John 
Farr, the new Conservative member for 
Harborough, made a point which up till now 
has had far too little attention. 

The very efficiency of chemical arma- 
ments makes their use equivalent to throw- 
ing a spanner into the ecological works— 
with results impossible, in the present state 
of knowledge, to calculate in advance. The 
most obvious disturbance to the biological 
balance of the countryside is the effect of 
enthusiastic and ill-timed DDT spraying on 
hive bees. The direct loss to beekeepers 
is heavy and well attested. The indirect 
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loss, to farmers and fruit-growers them- 
selves through the resulting break in the 
pollination process, is as yet very much less 
than the improvement in yields due to pest 
eradication. But the possibly quite in- 
cidental extermination of a predator 
could .bring about a plague of its natural 
prey. What this danger amounts to is, quite 
simply, unknown. It may be imminent 
and serious, or remote and negligible. The 
same may be said of the “ long-run build-up 
of toxic sprays and chemicals in our soil ” 
to quote Mr Farr. 

To make these points is not to range 
oneself alongside those inveterate anti- 
technologists to whom all laboratory pro- 
ducts are the work of the devil. The moral 
is not to scrap the chemical armoury and 
go back to the hoe for weeds (and pre- 
sumably to the thirty-bob wage level at 
which the hoe was an economic proposi- 
tion). Nor is it to adopt an impotent resig- 
nation in the face of pests. It is to devote a 
great deal more energy and money to 
research, not merely into the short-run side- 
effects of chemical warfare (as is already 
done under the scheme set up following the 
Zuckerman working party report in 1953), 
but also into its results in that long run in 
which hubristic attitudes to Nature are apt 
to reap their due penalty. 


MEXICO 


Visitor from Moscow 


Oscow’s decision to send no less a 

person than Mr Mikoyan to open 
the Soviet trade fair in Mexico City is 
evidence of Russia’s alert eye for the Latin 
American chance. Washington’s unsure 
touch in dealing with its southern neigh- 
bours has created openings that no Russian 
cold warrior can be expected to ignore. 
Besides making the most of such sore points 
as the anti-Yankee sound and fury in Cuba 
and Panama, the Soviet Union is probing 
the possibilities in more important, though 
less immediately promising, territories. 
Last year there was a trade agreement with 
Argentina ; now, apart from the venture 
into Mexico, which may be extended into 
Venezuela, the Russians are playing host 
to a Brazilian trade mission. 

Mr Mikoyan brings his offer of long-term 
credit to Mexico at a time when the republic 
is faced with a situation in which its 
main exports—cotton, coffee and lead— 
are fetching low prices. At present 80 per 
cent of Mexico’s trade goes to the United 
States, and in October President Lopez 
Mateos paid a friendly call on Mr Eisen- 
hower at Camp David, The two presidents 
produced a joint statement of magnificent 
cordiality in which they promised to keep 
in touch with one another over such delicate 
subjects as the production of lead and zinc. 
All the same, the Mexicans are bound, at 
this moment, to be interested in learning 
what the Soviet Union has to offer. 

Mr Mikoyan also has some diplomatic 
fences to mend. A few weeks ago, two 
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Russian foreign service officials were asked 
to leave because of their undiplomatic 
practices in connection with -Mexico’s rail 
strikes, and the secretary-general of the 
Mexican communist party is now awaiting 
trial for his part in the affair. Although in 
the last 30 years Mexico’s revolutionary 
order has shaken down into respectable 
conservatism, Mexican business men and 
diplomats have found it politic never to let 
the image of national revolution be quite 
buried. Mr Mikoyan’s visit will stir un- 
comfortable memories in American minds. 


KENYA 


Shattered Hopes 


T is now clear that the division between 

the Kenya National party, which was 
multiracial under African leadership, and 
Mr Mboya’s Kenya Independence move- 
ment is fast disappearing. The African 
leaders of the Kenya National party have 
this week shed some of their most influen- 
tial Asian support, because they are no 
longer prepared to admit in public (though 
they might still accept in private) that a 
future Kenya constitution should have any 
provision for reserved seats for Asians or 
Europeans. This means that Mr Muliro 
and Mr Arap Moi have had virtually to 
adopt Mr Mboya’s and Dr Kiano’s policy 
—which is adult suffrage on a common role 
and self-government (if not independence) 
in 1960. 

This is bitter news for Mr Macleod and 
Sir Patrick Renison, the new governor. 
With whom are they now to negotiate? The 
Kenya National party was their main black 
hope, but even its degree of modera- 
tion and inter-racial co-operation is fading. 
It is painfully plain that Mr Blundell’s New 
Kenya party, an intendedly multiracial 
party under European leadership, is not 
offering a policy that could be implemented 
in the 1960 conference without a violent 
African reaction. African opinion is in 
no mood to accept anything less than Mr 
Nyerere is going to get in Tanganyika— 
and Mr Nyerere will almost certainly get 
a common roll and a majority of African 
seats in both the legislative and executive 
councils. It is therefore useless for the 
New Kenya party to campaign on vague 
proposals for qualified franchises at this 
stage; there are unhappy signs that more 
and more Kenya Europeans, realising this, 
are beginning to listen to Group-Captain 
Briggs’s siren call for a “united white 
front” in London. 

The racial gulf has yawned wide again. 
It has done so at a time when the Kenyan 
railway strike has been proving a fairly 
impressive test of African solidarity—and 
the strikers are out mainly on racial grounds. 
Mr Macleod should inquire into the follies 
of the local administration which have 
driven men like Muliro and Ngala back 
into the arms of Mboya and Odinga. But 
it is now late in the day. 
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LETTERS 








The Liberals Protest 


Sir—In last week’s article “The 
Liberals’ Next Steps ” you assert again that 
Liberals in the Rochdale by-election 
promised protection for cotton. You have 
never produced any evidence to support this 
allegation. I suggest that you do so or 
withdraw it, 

I took some part in the Rochdale by-elec- 
tion and I have been for eight years the 
Liberal spokesman on cotton. I have never 
at any time—including the Rochdale by- 
election, when I spoke for Mr Kennedy at 
the opening of his campaign in the Town 
Hall—advocated protection for cotton. In 
truth—as The Economist has noted on 
more than one occasion—I have continu- 
ously opposed protection for cotton. 

I heard Mr Kennedy speak on a number 
of occasions during the by-election and I 
read his election literature. In neither 
speech nor written word did he indicate 
or imply that he would support protection 
for cotton. I know of no other leading 
Liberal spokesman in that by-election who 
advocated protection for cotton. As far as I 
am aware, Liberal candidates in Lancashire 
have always fully supported the line I have 
taken on cotton. If you have evidence to 
support your allegation you should publish 
it; if you have not, I request you to with- 
draw it and I suggest you will owe the 
Liberal Party, and particularly Liberals in 
Lancashire, an apology.—Yours faithfully, 
House of Commons ArTHUR HOLT 


[Representatives of the local cotton employers’ 
association at that by-election recommended 
Rochdale to vote Liberal rather than Tory, 
specifically on the grounds that the Government 
would not promise to protect cotton enough. 
At that moment, when the Liberals’ main need 
was to get over their freer trading image to the 
country, the party had an historic opportunity 
to seize the headlines by saying bluntly and 
sharply that it stood for even less protec- 
tionism than did the Government. Instead, Mr 
Kennedy began to say that he was very new 
to the issue, and that cotton was a compli- 
cated problem, etc.; and Mr Holt, whose 
previous and subsequent outspokenness had 
been admirable, knows quite well that he him- 
self chose to become more muted instead of 
blunter. Mr Holt has made up for this with 
magnificent courage on the issue since; he got 
specific credit from The Economist when he 
did ; and he still triumphantly held Bolton at 
the general election. Liberal voters should now 
forget that by-election of the long spoon ; our 
point last week was that those who plan future 
Liberal tactics should not do so.—EprTor.] 


Sir—Just after the Torrington by-election 
in 1958 The Economist published a leader 
so inaccurate in its accusations of pro- 
tectionism and pacifism that I was forced 
in self-defence to reply. You neither 
commented on my reply nor substantiated 
your charges. You now repeat them in 


“ The Liberals’ Next Steps ” and imply that 
as a consequence of these policies many 
votes that were then “easy to come by... 
were bound to be easy to go away again 
later.” In fact, the Liberal vote at Roch- 
dale and Torrington—the two  con- 
stituencies you mention—in the general 
election of 1959 was higher than in the 
by-elections of 1958. 

As for the policies themselves, I can only 
quote your own comment on our agricul- 
tural policy: “In its analysis of the 
agricultural situation—and in most of its 
policy recommendations—this report [the 
Liberal Party report on agriculture] stands 
head and shoulders above its Conservative 
and Labour counterparts.” The sugges- 
tions I made to deal with local problems 
were derived from the admirable report 
made by The Economist Intelligence Unit, 
“ Our Forgotten Countryside,” now on sale. 

There is, however, one point which your 
article does not make. One of the main 
steps the Liberal party can take is to per- 
suade those who agree with it in private to 
say so in public.—Yours faithfully, 
London, W8 Mark BoNHAM CARTER 


[This requires broadly the same comment as 


Mr Holt’s letter above, if Mr Bonham Carter 


insists that we must use the tiresome device of 
editorial footnotes in order to go on rattling old 
. The Torrington by-election of 1958 
happened to coincide with the publication by 
the Tories of a rather courageous and therefore 
unpopular agricultural price review ; the use that 
Mr Bonham Carter then made of this issue did 
not bring over the Liberal image in what we 
regard as its best light. The last sentence of his 
letter is baffling. After all, all that we have 
recommended is that Liberal candidates would 
be wise to continue to say in public, even at 
times when the squeeze is on, the excellent 
things that they are saying both in public 
and private at times when it is not.—EprTor.] 


Women’s Magazines 


S1r—May I comment on your account of 
the “Petticoat Battleground,” where you 
very rightly draw attention to the crippling 
shortage of colour retouchers in the photo- 
gravure section of the trade. You are, 
however, wrong in suggesting that any relief 
ceuld be found by turning to web fed offset. 
The retouchers for the offset process are 
members of the same union, the Society of 
Litho Artists, Designers and Engravers ; 
though they are in a different section, they 
are interchangeable for purposes of union 
policy, as also are the letterpress process 
engraving workers. 

SLADE has, since the war, preached to 
its members the extraordinary doctrine that 
there is bound to be a recession in their 
trade and that the most restrictive policy on 
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intake is necessary, to such a degree that at 
the present time the employers in the pro- 
cess engraving trade are under the strongest 
pressure to reduce the intake of apprentices 
for the very years that coincide with the 
school leaving “ bulge.” 

As you well know, Sir, the trend of print 
in the last decade has been towards ever 
more illustration in colour. You will not be 
surprised that under the shelter of a firmly 
“closed shop” and of this restrictionist 
policy, the acutest shortage of labour now 
prevails in all the illustration producing 
sectors of the printing trade. Desperate 
employers compete for staffs at wages far 
above the union-negotiated rates. For these 
men of course, this is “all right, Jack.” 
From the national point of view it is not so 
right that some print is priced out of 
existence and some print workers, who have 
recently submitted to an arbitrated settle- 
ment of their own claims, should be priced 
out of a job. Manufacturers’ ring prices, 
including those of printing blockmakers, 
are now rightly subject to searching inquiry 
by the Restrictive Practices Court ; labour 
restrictive practices undergo no such 
scrutiny. The equity of this is hard to see. 


—Yours faithfully, ADAM MAITLAND 
London, SW7 


Horse Racing 


Sir—Your article “ Boldly in Hazard,” in 
my opinion, was misleading in its conclu- 
sion that owners of racehorses and breeders 
of blootistock can be classed in the category 
of “a few very rich men.” Only a small 
minority of the members of the Racehorse 
Owners Association own more than five 
racehorses (some 8 per cent) and the interest 
of the remainder varies from a mere half- 
share in one horse only. 

The fact should not be overlooked that, 
whilst a few comparatively wealthy owners 
may have succeeded in winning some of 
our more important races in recent years, 
and will no doubt continue to do so, they 
were in several instances neither domiciled 
nor resident in this country. Furthermore, 
there is undoubtedly a very substantial sec- 
tion of our population, and in all walks of 
life, whose main hobby or occupation is 
allied to the horse, its breeding and its 
racing. Many of such people to my personal 
knowledge are compelled to make consider- 
able financial sacrifice to enable them to 
support and enjoy their overriding interest. 

A reference to royalty may connote wealth, 
but the expression “the Sport of Kings,” 
historically applied to horse-racing, should 
be read with intelligence and in its true 
context.—Yours faithfully, 

H. Ausrey EASTON 
The Racehorse Owners Association Ltd. 
London, EC4 


Mr Speaker Morrison 


Sir—I refer to your editorial note entitled 
“ Parliamentary Pensions,” a title amply 
justified, if I may say so, by the course of 
the debate. In commenting on the second 
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reading of the Bill for Mr Speaker Morri- 
son’s retirement, you say: 

It is gratuitously offensive to imply that 
Lord Dunrossil accepted a great cere- 
monial office like the Governor-General- 
ship of Australia in order to get extra 
money. 

It was much more than an implication to 
that effect that came from the Labour 
benches. Mr Pannell thought it unfortunate 
“that the acquisitive sense of one Speaker 
has led him astray from the course of his- 
tory.” 

I write mainly in the hope that publicity 
may be given in your columns to the only 
fair or generous remarks made about the 
retiring Speaker in this unedifying debate, 
in which irrelevance and personal interest 
seemed the main theme of speakers of all 
parties. The exception was the speech of 
Sir Charles Mott-Radclyffe, who said: 


Happily, in our public life there are still 
many men, of whom Mr Speaker Morrison 
is one of the most distinguished, who judge 
high offices and appointments not by what 
they can get out of them but by what they 
can contribute to them. We should be 
proud that an ex-Speaker of this House 
should have felt able to accept an invita- 
tion to serve a Commonwealth country in 
the high post of Governor-General. 


I first met Mr Speaker Morrison in the 
year 1921. I have known him as a friend 
off and on ever since ; I have never known 
a man who cared less about money or 
material considerations. The Australians 
will find him completely without “ side,” 
and a man of outstanding character, who 
dominates any company by his personality. 

Of one thing I am certain. Mr Pannell 
and Mr Mellish are barking up the wrong 
tree. I am certain that Sir Charles Mott- 
Radclyffe is right. If this appointment does 
not prove an inspired choice, of one of the 
most remarkable public men of our time, I 
shall be greatly mistaken.—Yours faithfully, 
Brooks’s JoHN SENTER 
London, SW1 


The Cameroons 


Sir—In your comment of Saturday, Novem- 
ber 14th, on the Northern Cameroons ple- 
biscite you described the result as “ wildly 
unrealistic, however democratic.” These 
comments seem to have been based on a 
totally erroneous interpretation of the 
plebiscite result. For it is incorrect to say, 
as you did, that the Northern Cameroonians 
have voted “to be torn bodily from the 
country of which they are an integral part.” 
The choices before the people were: (1) do 
you want the Northern Cameroons to re- 
main part of Northern Nigeria after inde- 
pendence? or (2) do you want to postpone 
a decision on the. future of the territory 
until a later date in the future? 

The people voted very heavily against the 
first choice. And in doing so they did not, 
it should be emphasised, vote against re- 
maining part of the Nigerian Federation. 
They have only expressed their loss of 
confidence in the present Government of 
Northern Nigeria whose party, the Northern 
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People’s Congress, supported the first alter- 
native. And in this respect they were neither 
“ unrealistic” nor “ misguided.” For even 
The Economist itself has at different times 
condemned the feudal and unprogressive 
autocracy which today dominates Northern 
Nigeria. It is only natural for the people 
to express their resentment at the first 
opportunity. As for “ inexperience,” we 
think that the high poll of 87 per cent 
adequately makes up for whatever experi- 
ence the people might have lacked. 

As the only major political party which 
sponsored the second alternative, the Action 
Group is completely satisfied that when the 
time comes for the Northern Cameroons to 
take a decision on their future, they will 
choose to remain in a Middle Belt State 
within the Federation of Nigeria. 

In our view it should not be necessary 
to separate the territory from Nigeria, even 
temporarily. This is why the Action Group 
has, in a three-point policy statement, urged 
that a final plebiscite should be held in the 
Northern Cameroons after next month’s 
federal elections but before Nigerian inde- 
pendence on October 1, 1960,—Yours 
faithfully, S. O. SHONIBARE 
Action Group Campaign Committee, 
Lagos 


American Education 


Sir—Mr De Pillis’s letter on this subject 
is unconvincing. His statement that New 
England has “ the highest state university 
tuitions in the country” is misleading. 
According to an American Council on 
Education publication of 1956, only the 
lightly populated northern tier of New 
England states had anything describable as 
high tuition or fees, compared with other 
state universities. Mr De Pillis’s own 
institution, the University of Massachu- 
setts, serves roughly half New England’s 
population ; it quoted tuition of $100 per 
annum, plus $38.50 in “ other fees.” The 
University of Connecticut charged a 
“ university fee ” of $150 (no tuition) ; that 
of Rhode Island, $200. The University of 
California charged an “ incidental fee” of 
$84 per annum (clearly the word “ tuition ” 
is unpopular, if the fact is not); that of 
Oregon, $189 ; that of the third Pacific 
state, Washington, $183. (All these figures 
are for state residents ; outsiders always pay 
more.) Thus two of the three West Coast 
universities are more expensive than those 
of Massachusetts or Connecticut. 

Insofar as Mr De Pillis has a point about 
the relative inadequacies or expensiveness 
of state-supported education in New Eng- 
land, does this not suggest deeper factors 
at work? Why this lag in New England? 
Surely it is because for generations it was 
mainly the old Anglo-Saxon element in the 
population who were interested in higher 
education, and who gave their money, 
energy and devotion to private colleges and 
universities, the Harvards, Yales_ or 
Amhersts. The later arrivals from other 
parts of Europe tended (quite naturally) to 
regard higher education in general as the 
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citadel of privilege and a mistrusted intel- 
lectualism. Thus New England conserva- 
tism, both of the blue-blood and the 
immigrant variety, has slowed the growth 
of state-supported higher education, until 
recently. That these attitudes are changing 
does not mean that they never existed. Nor 
is there anything disparaging or undemo- 
cratic about The Economist’s having dared 
to refer to them. —Yours faithfully, 

South Ascot RICHARD W. Lyman 


The Village that 
Committed Suicide 


S1r—It is difficult to accept that “ the Coal 
Board’s ill-conceived redundancy scheme ” 
is the main reason for the high proportion 
of men remaining unemployed in Cwmllyn- 
fell, since unemployment benefit and the 
Coal Board redundancy compensation both 
depend on a man’s not refusing any reason- 
able offer of alternative employment. 
Neither the Ministry of Labour nor the 
Coal Board pay benefits to men who 
“choose” to remain unemployed where 
other work is available. 

The main factor is, clearly, the amount 
of alternative employment available in the 
district and not the existence of a compensa- 
tion scheme. About half a dozen men made 
redundant from Cwmllynfell and Steer 
collieries did not qualify for compensation 
under the board’s scheme—yet all this 
group remained unemployed nine months 
after the closures. It could not be said that 
these men were being “ invited ” to remain 
unemployed. 

At the other end of the country, in 
Northumberland, about 750 men were made 
redundant at roughly the same time by the 
closure of three collieries. All except 93 
of them were in work again before the end 
of the full compensation period under the 
board’s scheme. The difference between 
the story at Cwmllynfell and in Northum- 
berland reflects the difference in employ- 
ment opportunities ; the explanation clearly 
lies here, not in any shortcomings of the 
Coal Board or the miners.—Yours faith- 
fully, Noe. GEE 
The National Coal Board 
London, SW1 


Bank Architecture 


SIR—I have not paid particular attention to 
the Midland Bank premises in Piccadilly, 
but I should like to have it explained to me 
how a building—even in Piccadilly Circus 
—can be held to resemble Shrove Tuesday 
in the town of my adoption. It would be 
interesting to have your comment in 4 
similar space-time symbolism, of the pro- 
posed erection in the same circus, which 
has recently been the subject of some dis- 
cussion. 

On grounds of accuracy may I remind 
you that the correct spelling is 


“* Middlesbrough ” ?—Yours faithfully, 
Saltburn-by-the-Sea 


W. G. WILLIS 
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My Year with the 
Woodpeckers 








HEINZ 
| Nearly 60 SIELMANN 
photographs 
in colour 
| ind black «Foreword by 
and white James Fisher 


21s. A faithful account, full of 
intriguing information, of 
————"_ a year spent filming the 
shy and beautiful woodpeckers of 
Europe. ‘Nothing less than fabulous... 
splendidly illustrated,’ PETER SCOTT. 


‘Theatre World’ 


Annual 
edited by Frances Stephens 


The latest edition of this annual, indispens- 
able to all who are interested in the living 
theatre, illustrated with hundreds of 
photographs. 25s. 


The Antique 
Collector’s Handbook 


George Savage 


This book, by an authority on the subject, 
is a mine of valuable information for the 
professional and layman alike, illustrated 
with drawings and diagrams. 25s. 


The Collected Correspondence 
and London Notebooks of 


Joseph Haydn 
H. C. Robbins Landon 


‘The leading Haydn scholar of our day 
provides . . . the most important 

addition to the musicians’ bookshelf that 
has appeared for a long time.” ANDREW 
PoRTER, Financial Times. 63s. 


Berlin: the Eagle 


and the Bear 
John Mander 


‘With deference and skill does Mr Mander 
examine the achievements of the Berliners 
... in literature, art, architecture, music 
and industry.” HAROLD NICOLSON, Observer 
Illustrated. : 21s: 


A Change of Mind 
G. M. Glaskin 


‘What is likely to happen if two men 
interchange personalities . . . hofiest, 
sensual, beautiful and desperately tragic 
... comparable only to Walter de la 

Mare’s The Return in its sense of stifling 
horror.’ RICHARD cHURCH, The Bookman. 
Book Society Recommendation. 15s. 


Have you seen the new 
quarterly of literature and 
the arts now on sale 6s? 


Barrie & Rockliff 


2 CLEMENTS INN STRAND LONDON WC2 


© 3008000000000000080000000 














DIPLOMACY IN THE 
NUCLEAR AGE 
LESTER B. PEARSON 


The winner of the Nobel Peace Prize in 1957 
here speaks of the new difficulties that face 
the diplomat, and the new hazards that beset 


diplomacy today. (Harvard University 
Press) |6s net 


TRE TRUMAN-MACARTHUR 
CONTROVERSY AND 
THE KOREAN WAR 
JOHN W. SPANIER 


Fundamentally, the aim of this book is to 
explore the question whether the time- 
honoured principle in America of civilian 
supremacy over the military is compatible 
with the waging of limited war in today’s 
world. (Harvard University Press) 
3 line-drawings 52s net 


GOVERNMENTS AND 
POLITICS OF 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Edited by 


GEORGE McTURNAN KAHIN 


The book discusses the historical back- 
ground, contemporary social and economic 
setting, governmental organization and 
political processes of six of the largest 
states of Southeast Asia—Thailand, Burma, 
Indonesia, Malaya (including Singapore), 
Vietnam and the Philippines. (Cornell 
University Press) Maps and Charts 52s net 


A PUBLIC DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM FOR 
THAILAND 


Report of a Mission Organized by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 

This report makes a thorough analysis of 
Thailand’s economy, and appraises its 


potential for future growth. (The Johns 
Hopkins Press) 48s net 


THE RUSSIAN PUSH 
TOWARD JAPAN 


Russo-Japanese Relations |697-!875 


GEORGE ALEXANDER 
LENSEN 


This is the first scholarly and compre- 
hensive treatment of the early beginnings 
of Russia’s relations with Japan, and of the 
Russian drive toward Japan. (Princeton 
University Press) I/lustrated 80s net 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 











THE SCHUMAN PLAN 


A Study 
1950-1959 


WILLIAM DIEBOLD Jr. 


This book analyses in detail the work of the 
Coal and Steel Community during its forma- 
tive years, and considers the broad ques- 
tions : has the new arrangement created a 
cartel, superstate socialism, or a competitive 
market? How has the Schuman Plan 
affected production, trade, and prices? 
What are its key problems, now and in the 
future? (Council on Foreign Relations) 
57s 6d net 


in Economic Co-operation 


ON THE GAME OF 
POLITICS IN FRANCE 


NATHAN LEITES 


The intricate, ritualized ‘ rules of the game ' 
that govern French parliamentary strategy 
and tactics are here explained in detail. 
(Stanford University Press) 36s net 


THE ITALIAN FASCIST 
PARTY IN POWER 


A Study in Totalitarian Rule 
DANTE L. GERMINO 


In this study, based on all the available 
sources, Professor Germino describes the 
functions of the party, explains how it was 
Organized to perform its tasks, and dis- 
cusses conflicts between the party and other 
power elements in the dictatorship. 


(University of Minnesota Press) 36s net 





VOLTAIRE’S POLITICS 


The Poet as Realist 
PETER GAY 


.+..an excellent book, which will render 
real service to all students of Voltaire and 
of his period, and also has much to offer to 
the general reader. It is a pleasure to read 
an academic work so completely free of 
jargon and written in such taut and lively 
prose.” The Times Literary Supplement 
(Princeton University Press) 48s net 





THE ECONOMICS OF 
COMPETITIVE COEXISTENCE 


Japan, China, and the West 
H. MICHAEL SAPIR 


This report shows how Japan is being 
challenged by Red China in the field of 
foreign aid and technical assistance to 
underdeveloped countries in South Asia. 
(National Planning Association) Paper 
cover 6s net 
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HE SHIP, as any small boy will know, is Nelson’s Victory. 154 years ago 
she fought at Trafalgar. Now she lies peacefully in Portsmouth harbour 


beside today’s naval giants. 


Passing the famous ship is part of another 
fleet—the Austin fleet of Naafi. This diesel 
§ tonner is distributing cakes and pastries 
to canteens aboard H.M. ships. A roo per 
cent reliable vehicle is essential. For the 
driver must finish deliveries by 10 a.m. 
stand-easy or risk a riot! 

Round the world 
All round the world Naafi serves the troops 
—and where Naafi goes, Austins go. 3 and 
§ tonners put in long hours and high mile- 
ages for Naafi warehouses. Others work for 
bakeries—and it’s mostly nightwork here, 
with a midnight to § a.m. start and a 


E AUSTIN MOTOR 


COMPANY 


100-imile-plus journey ahead. 

On most forces’ stations where there are 
outlying units, Naafi’s Austin mobile can- 
teens are in action. Open fields, cart tracks, 
ice and mud never stop these vans. 

Overseas, Naafi’s mobile canteens serve 
troops in Cyprus, in Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Tripoli. Other Austins are at work 
for Naafi from Aden to Malaya. 

An increasing stake 
Naafi started using Austins 4 years ago. 
Today they have standardised on Austin 
I ton petrol-engined chassis for mobile 
canteens. Mr. J.P. Macdonald, Controller 


Limite 


LONGBRIDGE 
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of Transport, says, “We have found the 
Austin chassis better suited for our mobile 
canteens than any other vehicle. Austins 
do a good hard job of work for us and are 
getting an increasing stake in our fleet.” 


A word about the Austin range 
Austin offer a wider range than any other 
manufacturer in this country today, }-2 ton 
vans, 2-7 ton trucks, prime movers for I5 
ton gross train weights, chassis units for any 
type of bodywork. All with 12 months’ 
warranty and backed by B.M.C. Service. 


Austins for the Naafi home fleet are supplied 
by Maskells (Brixton) Ltd. 


AUSTIN 











BIRMINGHAM 
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A Sensitive Plant 


Prelude to Israel: An Analysis of Zionist 
Diplomacy, 1897-1947 


By Alan R. Taylor. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 136 
pages. $4.75. 


T is twenty years this year since the 

British, by issuing the Palestine White 
Paper of 1939, thwarted the hopes of 
Zionists who had pinned their faith on 
Britain, and caused their movement to 
transfer its main effort to the United States. 
Only ten years later—in January, 1949— 
the state of Israel held its first elections, 
and secured recognition by a mass of fellow 
states which had, in accordance with diplo- 
matic practice, awaited this hallmark of 
stability. That gap of ten years was filled 
by the Zionists with a highly successful 
compound of what Dr Taylor (of Howard 
University, Washington, DC) describes as 
“ planning and organised effort.” The part 
of his book that describes it is the most 
interesting part, for the early history of 
Zionism has been adequately covered by 
many writers who wrote in times less highly 
charged with emotion than have been the 
years since the war. 

Plenty of books have been written about 
that final decade also, but none of them, 
so far, can be described as a dispassionate 
account of what happened. Some tell only 
the bits of the story that are to Zionism’s 
credit ; others, and fewer, to its discredit. 
All are crossed with prejudice. Perhaps no 
Jew has yet felt up to the more scholarly 
task, so darkly is it shadowed by genocide 
and tragedy ; but why have Gentiles quailed 
at it? The reason is, perhaps, that Israelis 
are so new to nationhood, and Zionists out- 
side Israel so hen-with-one-chick-ish, that 
both flare up at criticism, however much 
this may be what the courts call fair com- 
ment. Thus in Britain an author (in 
America, it is said, also a publisher) is hard 
to find, because Zionist watchdogs make the 
sequel to some adverse judgment a spate 
of time-consuming, unrewarding polemics 
about bias. “ Why expose myself,” think 
potential writers, “to the fag and irritation 
of this flood of correspondence about a 
partisanship I do not feel,” and they 
turn to another subject. The loser is Israel, 
for the result has been a stifling of the 
kind of comment that is a tonic for any 
nation’s health. 

Dr Taylor’s book is a good start in the 
right direction. Zionists will tend to write 
it off because it recognises points at which 
Mr Bevin showed horse sense, or President 
Truman naiveté, and makes no bones about 
a connection between terrorism and diplo- 
macy ; yet it is a mistake to discount the 
whole because parts are not to one’s taste. 


Most of it is level-headed and well founded. 

It describes the process whereby leaders, 
who had in the early 1900s (after fruitless 
approaches to Sultan and Kaiser) fastened 
on Britain as the right helper, between 1939 
and 1942 transferred their diplomatic effort 
from London to Washington with the 
instinct that causes birds to shift their 
habitat or animals their pasture. It examines 
the care, the committees and the societies 
whereby they prepared to exercise, first, 
pressure on America to press Britain, and 
later (seeing that this would be needless) 
direct pressure upon the government of the 
United States. In the mind of the British 
reader, it must here rouse speculation about 
how far, during the war, anyone in London 
had time to grasp the importance of this 
change. Perhaps it was underrated because, 
for the duration, the image of the Jew in 
the British mind was that of a victim, not 
a planner. 

The book, which is succinct but well 
documented on sources in English, sticks to 
the main lines, never bothering about 
embroidery such as descriptions of the 
superb oratory and generosity that marked 
some of the campaigning, or of the forms 
to which propaganda and fund-raising 
stooped towards the end of its period. It 
describes the evasiveness of Roosevelt, and 
the switherings of Truman between his 
sympathy for suffering, his anti-colonialism, 
his annoyance with Bevin, and his ready 
ear for Jewish buddies on the one hand, 
and the State Department and Pentagon on 
the other, always coming out in favour of 
the buddies in the end. It leaves on the 
gentile mind an impression of dogged 
Machiavellianism allied to a capacity for 
spotting the weak point at which to apply 
the pressure—a combination that com- 
mands attention and respect, but a form 
of respect that is tinged with misgiving. 

For Dr Taylor sees, as any good con- 
temporary historian should see, that the 
slice of life he describes is no more than a 
slice. There is another to follow. And in a 
last chapter he expresses his doubts whether 
Zionism, though so successful in the short 
run of the last sixty years, can go on being 
so in its present shape. What happens if 
the Diaspora—at present “ willing to help 
but not prepared to become part of 
Zionism’s experimental state ”—changes its 
mind and want to be “in-gathered” ? Or 
if it grows cool because it takes fright at 
the Zionist attempt to build up a double 
loyalty, and an identity with Israel, in the 
breasts of citizens of third states. Maybe 
there is a middle way between these two 
alarming extremes, but the factors that 
might open it up are so variable that 
prophecy is impossible. To draw attention 
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to them is to awaken sympathy for-a coun- 
try with Israel’s origins, as well as mis- 
givings about it. As one absorbs the per- 
spective of this book one begins to see 
reasons, other than those of temperament, 
why the Irish are so jaunty, and the 
Zionists so touchy, about criticism of their 
state-at-any-price campaigns. Both cam- 
paigns carry the distinction of success. But 
the Irish are over the hump of life’s compli- 
cations, the Israelis still beset with them. 


The Suicide Bombers 

The Divine Wind 

By R. Inoguchi, T. Nakajima and R. Pineau. 
Hutchinson. 224 pages. 25s. 


N October 25, 1944, five bomb-laden 

Japanese planes deliberately crashed 
into an American naval force off the Philip- 
pines, sinking one escort carrier and dam- 
aging three others ; and that dramatic act 
inaugurated the suicide bombing campaign 
by “Kamikaze” pilots (euphemistically 
called Special Attacks by the Japanese) that 
was to continue until Admiral Ugaki, com- 
mander of the Fifth Air Fleet, personally 
led a final mission on August 15, 1945— 
after the Emperor’s order to lay down arms 
had been broadcast. It was during the fierce 
struggle for Okinawa between March and 
June, 1945, that the campaign reached its 
zenith, with hundreds of young Japanese 
pilots attempting to achieve immortality by 
immolating themselves on the decks of 
Allied warships ; and at one time, in April 
of that year, they were inflicting such losses 
and damage that it seemed just possible 
that they might succeed in driving away the 
fleet upon which the American land forces 
entirely depended. Happily counter- 
measures, combined with a whole succession 
of Japanese errors, eliminated the danger. 
Yet the Kamikazes—forerunners of the 
guided missile era—did prove one of the 
most effective anti-ship air weapons of the 
whole war ; and everyone who underwent 
attack by them will remember the nerve- 
racking tension of watching them approach 
through a hail of gunfire, and climb for the 
final dive from only a few hundred feet 
overhead. Incidentally it was during the 
Okinawa campaign that the Royal Navy first 
came in for its full share of suicide attacks ; 
and Admiral Vian’s aircraft carriers then 
proved (as the illustrations in this book 
dramatically show) the enormous value of 
their armoured flight decks. Though often 
hit they were always in action again far 
more quickly than their American counter- 
parts, 

To westerners the whole conception of 
such a form of warfare has a nightmarish, 
Kafka-like unreality about it ; and perhaps 
the greatest interest in this account from 
the hands of two Japanese naval officers 
who played a prominent part in the organ- 
isation and execution of the campaign lies 
in its revelation of the mentality that made 
it both possible and joyfully acceptable. 
The pilots selected for the purpose felt, we 
are told, like “gods without earthly de- 
sires” ; they were filled with “a frenzy of 
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A man is known 
by the company he keeps 


The brandy—Remy Martin V.S.0.P. 


A host is known 
by the cigar he offers 


Not every guest is a connoisseur. But few 
ever fail to detect the subtlety or appeciate 
the compliment of a fine Havana. 

And the host who offers H. Upmann 
Havana Cigars enjoys an extra satisfac- 
tion. He knows that in flavour, in aroma, 
and in body, they bear fragrant witness 
to the skill and reputation of the cigar 
maker — and also to his own good taste. 


H. UPMANN 


HAVANA CIGARS 
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joy and emotion”; and they often left 
behind them letters or poems about cherry 
blossom in spring, or about going to their 
deaths with their mothers’ photographs in 
their - bosoms, whose glutinous sentimen- 
tality would be unbelievable were it not so 
fully and factually documented. 

Of course the campaign bore within it 
from the very start the seeds of its own 
defeat ; and it would probably have been 
far more effective had the attackers sought 
out the precious tankers and supply vessels 
on which the Allied fleets utterly depended 
—instead of wasting themselves on targets 
of secondary importance such as the picket 
destroyers. Yet there may be here a useful 
lesson about the extremes to which an 
oriental nation can drive its subjects when 
it faces—or believes that it faces—extinc- 
tion. 

Mr Roger Pineau’s work in translating 
and editing Japanese accounts of the last 
war is already well known over here as weil 
as in America. In the present instance his 
scholarly care in correcting false statements 
and incorrect claims keeps the whole story 
in proper historical perspective. Yet one 
reaches the end without really being any 
nearer to solving the riddle of how it was 
all possible. Probably to European minds it 
will remain unintelligible ; but it may be 
worth remembering that it actually hap- 
pened. 


New Modern Histories 
France 

By Albert Guérard. 

Italy 

By Denis Mack Smith. 

University of Michigan Press. London: 
Mayflower. 614 pages and 547 pages. 70s. 
and 60s., respectively. 


ges generation needs its own His- 
tory of the Modern World, and every 
university press hankers after one. From 
Ann Arbor, under the editorship of Dr 
Allan Nevins, we have the not-unfamiliar 
benefaction: a series for those “ thought- 
ful people” who have grasped that the 
United States has “irrevocably accepted ” 
its global role, but still needs “a comprehen- 
sion of the fast-changing world situation.” 
This is splendid if it means that historians 
like the late Mr Guérard can be employed 


to write the big books that they clearly have — 


in them, and to write with lucidity, wit and 
understanding. But it emphatically will not 
do to present this bulky, and in many ways 
admirable, piece of chronicling and lucu- 
bration as anything approaching a 
“ biography of a nation” without allowing 
its author to say a word about how France 
actually makes its living. 

Some truisms seem to be in order. It is 
essential to an appreciation of French policy 
and French politics in the last hundred and 
fifty years to know something about 
France’s economic state and how it came 
about. Why was France so persistently 
over-estimated as a power in the nineteenth 
century? Should we not be told about the 
industrial revolution that never came off, 
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and why? There are just two paragraphs 
about economic development when it at 
last came under the Second Empire ; the 
rebuilding of Paris by Haussmann gets 
about as much. The next thing is that the 
Panama scandal bursts upon the unwary 
reader, Is it really so undesirable to give 
some of the background of the Third 
Republic’s industrial activity? How was 
France able to fight the first world war 
at all? These omissions do not seem to 
be Mr Guérard’s fault ; the idea underlying 
the series may be. 

It is necessary to pay tribute to Mr 
Guérard’s qualities, to his cautious explana- 
tion that he does not purposely inflict 
“arrant pro-French propaganda” on his 
readers, and to his balanced attitude par- 
ticularly on France’s modern colonial prob- 
lems. But the British purchaser may be 
informed of the book’s high francophile 
strain in dealing with the last war and of 
some of its author’s more original ideas on 
recent events. Thus he suggests that 
France in 1946 should have dispensed with 
a written constitution altogether; an interest- 
ing proposal but one hardly fitted to those 
times. He believes that French colonisation 
of the Sahara—with American help—is 
wholly acceptable to the neighbouring 
African states. On the Algiers coup of May, 
1958, he avers that “if Massu—or more 
probably Salan—had been forced into the 
position of a Franco he could have relied 
upon the full sympathy of the Free World.” 
Even for a Gaullist, this is not an entirely 
happy suggestion. And for a historian it is 
not really apt to make popularised com- 
parisons like that of Bonaparte’s marriage to 
Marie Louise with “ Hitler winning Princess 
Elizabeth of England.” Such failings de- 
tract from some miracles of compression 
and many excellent word-portraits, particu- 
larly those on Thiers and Guizot. 


x 


Mr Mack Smith has given an excellent 
exposition of the last century of Italian 
history: if he is primarily interested in poli- 
tical history he sets out the economic evolu- 
tion of Italy with clarity and skill—it is this 
which becomes the key to all the rest. The 
specialist on Cavour and Garibaldi, well 
versed as he also is in Mazzini, Crispi and 
the others, has here taken time and space to 
examine the causes and results of under- 
development in Italy. The Italy that was 
united in 1861 was desperately short of 
capital when the very fact of unity created 
vast new financial claims. It is true that 
quite unnecessary amounts were spent to 
bad purpose on the army, both then and in 
later periods. But the Piedmontese army 
and administration had to be expanded up 
to some kind of national scale, and the 
resistance of recalcitrant southerners, who 
were termed brigands, called for military 
suppression on no small scale; it was, inci- 
dentally, one reason for the final destruction 
of the temporal power of the Papacy in 1870 
that, so long as Pius IX owned territory, it 
was used as a brigands’ refuge and base. 

Modern Italian industry may be said to 
have been founded with the first factory 
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built in 1872 at Milan by Pirelli, who had 
been one of Garibaldi’s volunteers; soon 
after, Breda founded the steel works of 
Terni. Lack of capital, however, led to a 
persistent policy of large state subsidies to 
industry, which of course reached a climax 
under Mussolini. The Terni steelworks 
began the tradition of industrial concerns 
dependent upon the state and with 
journalistic interests, a system which in a 
slightly modified form is today under fire 
in the shape of Enrico Mattei’s great, 
modern gas and oil concern, ENI. Lack of 
capital, again, added (a special significance 
to Italy’s choice of ally. The Triplice, 
synchronising as it did with a period of 
phenomenal economic expansion in Ger- 
many, brought with it considerable German 
economic domination; in the years before 
1915 the Banca Commerciale Italiana in 
particular was equated with German finan- 
cial influence. Lastly, lack of capital left the 
south of Italy undeveloped until American 
funds were devoted to its reclamation after 
1945. 

If one reflects upon Mr Mack Smith’s 
history of Italy since 1861 it seems quite 
extraordinary that this country of poverty 
was in fact constructed into a political 
entity. When Prussia made Germany it was 
already like the bones beneath the flesh; it 
had established economic control through 
the Zollunion, and the Prussian army had 
shown itself to be invincible. But remote 
Piedmont had no such advantages. Thanks 
to poverty, corruption became an important 
element in the politics of the new Italy, but 
corruption is often transitional rather than 
destructive. 


Principles and Particulars 
Essays in World Economics 


By J. R. Hicks. 
Oxford University Press. 269 pages. 21s. 


ROFESSOR HICKS has repeatedly proved 
himself to be equally at home among 
the abstractions of quasi-mathematical 
pure theory and in the human world with 
which policy must deal. He has the neces- 
sary intellectual versatility—wide as that of 
an astrophysicist who should also be a com- 
petent engineering consultant; he has a 
style whose quality reflects both extreme 
clarity of thought and those good manners 
towards the reader which do not always 
accompany intellectual distinction ; and he 
has, as his preface to this collection of 
essays makes clear, a philosophy that saves 
him from assigning an absolute priority to 
economic ends. These qualifications, 
brought to bear on the discussion of prac- 
tical economic problems, enable him to set 
his topics in a perspection of general prin- 
ciples, without losing sight either of the 
knobby particular characteristics of each, 
or of the political and social realities of the 
total situation of which they form part. 
Most of these essays have already 
appeared, over the last twelve years, either 
in learned journals or book reviews or in 
the proceedings of various societies and 
conferences. They fall into two main sec- 
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tions: the first dealing with varying degrees 
of particularity, with the vicissitudes of the 
British economy in the postwar world ; the 
second with policy problems in a number 
of underdeveloped areas. Hindsight 
occasionally shows Professor Hicks to have 
erred (in plenty of good company) on par- 
ticular points of judgment. He was, in 1949 
and in 1953, deeply pessimistic about 
Britain’s ability to trade in the American 
market, and only a little less so about the 
dollar gap in general. Elsewhere, however, 
time has fully vindicated him. To re-read 
the famous presidential address to Section 
F of the British Association, delivered in 
1955, on the implications of the “ Labour 
Standard,” or the paper on “ The Instability 
of Wages,” printed in the Three Banks 
Review in the following year, is to recognise 
an early diagnosis of what looks like being 
the economic crux of the 1960s; a diagnosis, 
typically, owing a great deal to its maker’s 
appreciation of social as distinct from purely 
market forces. While the papers on under- 
developed countries are mostly more 
specialised (the particular developmental 
problems of Ceylon, federal finance in 
Nigeria, unimproved value rating in East 
Africa) they give the same sense of perspec- 
tive, of the placing of concrete instances in 
a setting that makes them intelligible. And 
one, more general, essay on “ National 
Economic Development in the International 
Setting ” deserves to stand as a classic. 

Professor Hicks apologises in his preface 
for “ bringing out a volume of essays of 
this kind instead of the collection of theore- 
tical essays for which I have often been 
asked.” He gives comprehensible reasons 
for his choice. Readers less professionally 
concerned with pure theory than the 
students to whom the apology is addressed 
may be grateful that he found these reasons 
sufficient. 


The Acts of the 


Archcologists 
The Tombs of St Peter and St Paul 


By Engelbert Kirschbaum, S.J. Translated 
from the German by John Murray, S.J. 
Secker and Warburg. 247 pages. 45s. 


ost scholars, Protestant as well as 

Catholic, are agreed that St Peter 
was martyred in Rome under Nero, between 
the years AD 64 and 67. The tradition that 
his grave lies beneath the high altar of St 
Peter’s Basilica dates back to Constantine ; 
but until the excavations ordered by Pius 
XII in 1939, archeologists had been unable 
to put it to the test. The final report was 
presented to the Pope in 1951, and Fr 
Kirschbaum has based his book on the 
findings. He has also made full use of 
subsequent professional debate, especially 
the brilliant series of articles published by 
José Ruysschaert in the Revue d'Histoire 
Ecclésiastique. Tourists visiting the now 


easily accessible scavi may prefer the earlier 
and simpler work of Professor Joycelyn 
Toynbee and Mr Ward Perkins, but by all 
students of the subject Fr Kirschbaum’s 
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A man is known 
by the company he keeps 


The Cigar—H. Upmann Havan 


| A host is knewn 
by the brandy he serves 


To serve your guests an in- 
different brandy is more insult 
than compliment. The correct 
thing to serve after meals is a 

| cognac of liqueur quality. This 
is why the perfect host gladly 
pays that little bit more for a 
really fine liqueur brandy like 
Remy Martin. A genuine Fine 
Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac. A 
brandy defined by French law as 
Fine Champagne because it is made 
exclusively from grapes grown in 
the two finest districts of Cognac. 
And it is reassuring to remember 
that Remy Martin make nothing 
less good. 
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book will be preferred, since he had the 
inestimable advantage of being personally 
responsible for much of the operation. 


The primary task of the archeologists 
was to establish whether Constantine, when 
he began the construction of his basilica in 
333, was relying on literary or architectural 
evidence to determine the site of Peter’s 
grave. Their first great discovery came on 
reaching the original Constantine pavement, 
when they found that the floor level of the 
basilica on the south was seven metres 
above the original ground level, the whole 
southern side of the church being supported 
by an immense platform of millions of 
tons of earth, constructed to level the side 
of the Vatican hill. Directly afterwards, 
they established that instead of being built 
on the site of Nero’s circus, as formerly 
supposed, the basilica had been constructed 
over a pagan necropolis, dating mainly from 
the middle of the second century, but with 
traces of grave constructions going back 
to the reign of Domitian (81-96). Con- 
stantine must have had compelling reasons 
to undertake this extraordinary engineering 
feat, and to flout the Roman law’s protec- 
tion of graveyards as sacred places, when a 
far preferable site was close at hand to the 
south. His reasons were made clear when 
the excavators came across a third century 
wall, covered with graffiti left by pilgrims, 
including the name of Christ, lying just 
under the pavement. Behind this, and in 
direct line with the later altars of Grégory 
the Great. Callixtus II, and Clement VIII, 
they discovered an earlier wall of AD 160, 
covered in: red plaster, on which had been 
scratched the name of Peter. Against the 
wall, which had been constructed to enclose 
the graveyard, a monument had been built 
at the same date, at the foot of which lay 
an empty grave. There seems little doubt 
that the monument is the tropaion referred 
to by Gaius in AD 200 as marking the tomb 
of the apostle. Beneath this monument, at 
a slightly higher level than the grave, a pile 
of bones was found, and proved on examina- 
tion to be those of an elderly man with his 
skull missing. It is worth noting the 
venerable Roman tradition that the skull 
of St Peter is preserved in a reliquary over 
the high altar at St John Lateran. Has 
the grave of Peter then been discovered? 
The question, on the evidence, cannot be 
answered categorically. What the excava- 
tions have accomplished is to move back 
the Constantine tradition two hundred 
years, and to establish that, within a hun- 
dred years of bis death, this spot was 
venerated by Christians as Peter’s burial 
place. 


Fr Kirschbaum also considers the 
evidence for the authenticity of St Paul’s 
tomb on the Ostian way, but here his 
sources are of necessity secondary, and his 
account lacks authority. Only a new series 
of excavations beneath the confessio of St 
Paul’s can throw more light on the matter. 
Such an undertaking would surprise the 
Church authorities, but today surprises at 
the Vatican are not quite the rare occur- 
rences they have been in the past. 
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Plain Man’s Dickens 


The Maturity of Dickens 
By Monroe Engel. 


Harvard University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 214 pages. 25s. 


R ENGEL has written a short, straight- 

forward and matter-of-fact account of 
the major themes in the novels of Dickens 
and of the degree to which they reflect what 
Dickens consciously set out to do in his 
writing and what he profoundly felt about 
the society of his time. His attitudes are 
first illustrated by extensive quotation from 
his letters, particularly from those he wrote 
as active editor of the various magazines 
which occupied him during most of his 
writing life. Then the novels themselves 
are grouped and described and the author’s 
major intentions analysed. 

The result is something of a paradox. 
One is grateful to Mr Engel for a simple, 
direct approach and especially grateful for 
some quotations in the letters which the 
general reader would be likely to miss— 
Dickens’s reaction, for instance, to “ colour- 
less, shapeless ” writing: “I would as soon 
dine off an old glove, as read such pale 
literary boiled veal,” or his contempt, still 
apposite, for the social world which is 

wrapped up in too much jewellers’ cotton 

and fine wool and cannot hear the rushing 
of the larger worlds and cannot see them as 
they circle round the sun. 

But when the discussion turns to the 
great novels, the simplicity and straight- 
forwardness defeat their own object. By 
sparely stating a great symbolic theme, Mr 
Engel in some way robs it of its power to 
move and disturb us. The truth is that 
literary criticism of this kind to be really 
satisfactory must itself have some creative 
and evocative power. An Edmund Wilson 


or a Lionel Trilling can enhance the 
* reader’s whole capacity to feel and under- 


stand. But Mr Engel lowers the tempera- 
ture so much that even the symbolic themes 
begin to lose their poetry and the very effort 
to explain clearly the greatness of the books 
threatens to diminish their greatness. This 
impoverishing lack of style is all the more 
disappointing in that Mr Engel is clearly a 
most honest and painstaking scholar and 
has written, within limits, a sound book. 


Chinese Marxism 
The Soul of China 


By Amaury de Riencourt. 
Cape. 318 pages. 21s. 


7 is another book which endeavours 
to explain what has happened in China, 
and it does so by reference to the past, com- 
prising not only the last hundred years or 
so, but the whole of Chinese history going 
back to the ages before Confucius. The 


author holds a general theory of the develop- 
ment of civilisations derived from Spengler 
and Toynbee ; this theoretical framework, 
however, is not essential to his account of 
is marked by 


Chinese history, which 
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interesting speculations and flashes of in- 
sight, though not always by accurate know- 
ledge. His main point is that the Chinese 
have always secught an “all-embracing 
system which explains and co-ordinates 
everything ” ; such an ideology was estab- 
lished by the old Confucian orthodoxy 
together with the civil service examination 
system, which “ ground all non-conformists 
to dust.” 

The impact of the West in the nineteenth 
century shattered the old economic and 
political order of China, and Confucianism 
was discredited along with it ; the Chinese 
intelligentsia looked for something to replace 
it which would provide a similar total 
explanation of the universe adjusted to 
modern science and a similar authority for 
society adjusted to the conditions created by 
modern technology. To minds with this 
craving, Western empiricism and pragma- 
tism gave no adequate satisfaction ; picce- 
meal investigations and provisional 
hypotheses. did not meet their need. 
“ What,” asks Mr de Riencourt, “ could 
the Chinese, with their long tradition of 
synthetic integration behind them, under- 
stand in this incredible jumble? ” They 
were rendered less accessible to Western 
liberal thought than to German historicism 
as formulated by Hegel and Marx. 

Marxism in China has become a militant 
religious faith, providing “a vast perspec- 
tive of history which was not disparag- 
ing to Asia’s past” and a guide to organised 
action untroubled by uncertainties or 
doubts. As a result “ Red China is a more 
up-to-date, more ruthless, more efficient 
version of what the Celestial Empire 
had been for thousands of years.” There is 
much to be said for this view, but the 
author’s argument would be stronger if it 
were not mixed up with so much Speng- 
lerism in its conception of world-history. 


Artigas and the Emancipation 
By John Street. 
Cambridge University Press. §2s. 6d. 


Publication of this book, which was reviewed 
last week, has been delayed until December Ist. 
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ari, half an hour from now! 


An urgent call ...a waiting load... perhaps perishable goods —it happens 
every day. And the Independent haulier can give prompt, expert service. 


There’s no red-tape to delay his decisions or slow up his performance. 


It’s one of the advantages of the personal service you get when you 

call in Free Enterprise Road Haulage... service that has won many long-standing 
regular customers in every branch of commerce and industry. 

They like the close attention the Independent haulier always pays 

to their special instructions. And they know it’s his keen competition that has held down 


the price of Road Haulage since de-nationalisation. 


The Free Enterprise Haulier puts you first 


Get in touch with your local area office of the Road Haulage Association, 
or directly with the Head Office, 146 New Bond Street London WI Mayrair 9050 
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How do you pay... 
by cheque 


or check? 


Differences in language and customs, however small 
or subtle, can be important to people in Britain doing 
business with America. 

As a U.S. bank with branches in London, Chase 
Manhattan knows the differences and similarities, can 
do much to make your dealings with the States more 
pleasant and more profitable. Chase Manhattan knows, 
too, the differences in customs and trade practices within 
the states .. . for its network of correspondent banks is 
the largest in America. 

In fact, almost anywhere you do business, Chase 
Manhattan’s network of more than 51,000 correspond- 
ent banks and branches around the world can get up- 
to-the-minute information for you, and provide you 
with every type of modern banking service—promptly, 
efficiently, and on a personal, localized basis that 
practically puts you on-the-scene yourself. 

Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase Man- 
hattan...in either of the London branches. 


THE 
CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Incorporated with Limited Liability under the laws of the State of New York 


London: 6 Lombard Street, E.C.3  * 46 Berkeley Square, W.1 
The Chase Manhattan Executor & Trustee Corporation Ltd. 
6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


66-63 646 2 8 6@ @ € 2 4 86 8 ee ee 8 * e . ee © # © 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES London + Paris « Frankfurt / Main « Beirut + Tokyo 
Osaka « Havana * Marianao « San Juan P.R. * Santurce * Rio Piedras * Bayamon 
Panama + Colon + David « Cristobal + Balboa * Charlotte Amalie * Christiansted 
Frederiksted * Cruz Bay 


Offices of Representatives: Washington, D.C. + International Airport, Idlewild, N.Y. 
Bombay « Buenos Aires « Caracas * Chitre, Republic of Panama + Continental Europe 
(Paris) « Mexico, D.F. « Rio de Janeiro * Rome * Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, 
The Chase Manhattan Bank (South Africa) Ltd. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Southern 
Cross 


WASHINGTON, DC 


GRIEF ago, as Dylan Thomas would have put it, the United 
A States learned that Latin Americans no longer loved it for 

its blue eyes and for being part of the same continent. The 
painful awakening which began when the Vice President, Mr 
Nixon, was spat upon in Caracas last year is now continuing with 
the discovery that the Latin American hostility is caused by more 
than temporary economic difficulties, and is unlikely to be removed 
by the comparatively minor efforts at appeasement which the United 
States has so far been willing to make. The resolutions which 
Cuba’s trade union federation, beards abristle, passed last weekend 
express the dark suspicions that lurk in many Latin American 
breasts. These are that the United States “helps the dictators ” 
because it prefers order to freedom south of Texas ; that it expects 
special privileges for its citizens ; and that it thinks of its Latin 
neighbours, when it thinks of them at all, as mere pawns (plus a 
bishop or two) for use in the cold war. 

To Dr Castro’s bitter attacks, and to the recent riots in Panama, 
the United States is responding in just the way that was to be 
expected after President Eisenhower had told a press conference 
that he was baffled. An advisory committee has been appointed, 
including the President’s brother, Dr Milton Eisenhower. The 
State Department has sent to Panama Mr Livingston Merchant— 
the man it flings into diplomatic breaches now that Mr Murphy 
is retiring—to discuss the Panamanians’ complaints about the 
operation of the Canal Zone. A university dons’ study com- 
missioned by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee has sug- 
gested that the United States should be more generous with 
economic aid and beastlier to dictators ; but any thought that this 
foreshadows a more liberal approach by Congress next year must 
be balanced against the reported plan of a number of nostalgic 
wielders of the big stick to “ bring Cuba to its senses” by cutting 
the import quota for Cuban sugar. These reactions are wearily 
familiar. The only change is that in the present heightened state 
of alarm the more extreme proposals—whether conciliatory or 
repressive—are getting closer attention. 

The State Department has not set its face blankly against any 
concessions to Panama or Cuba. It is admitted that the Pana- 
manians have some grounds for complaint about the way the 
United States has carried out the 1955 agreement regulating its 
occupation of the Canal Zone. Too many goods from third 
countries have been finding their way into the commissariats in 
the Zone ; the provision that Panamanians and Americans should 
be paid the same wages for doing the same work has been stulti- 
fied because it turns out that Americans have a monopoly of the 
better jobs. Changes may be offered in both fields, and it may 
even be possible to let the Panamanians fly their flag over the 
Zone if this makes their residual sovereignty seem less ghostly 
to them. The Cubans might just conceivably be mollified if the 
agents of ex-President Batista in Florida were kept under stricter 
watch, though it seems to be impossible to close all the hundred- 
odd airstrips in the southern part of the state to them. The trouble 


is that the State Department is unwilling to make any concessions 
so long as Dr Castro is whipping up, and the Panamanian govern- 
ment winking at, their respective mobs ; and neither may be will- 
ing, or able, to call off the mobs now that they have been in cry. 
The Americans’ dismay is all the sharper because in the hope 
of removing two sources of Latin America’s discontent—the short- 
age of public funds for development and the drop in the price of 
the primary commodities that the region exports—they have already 
bent before the wind. Last April’s agreement to set up an Inter- 
American Development Bank confessed the inadequacy of the 
argument which Washington has used throughout this century: 
that private capital is sufficient for the needs of the area, if only 
the feckless Latins will run their countries honestly and efficiently 
enough to attract it. Something, though not very much, has also 
been done to implement the vague promise made by Mr Dulles 
eighteen months ago about sharing the burden which the recession 
had laid on the hemisphere’s primary producers. Hitherto the 
United States has declared that, as a consumer, it will have no 
part in commodity agreements designed to raise export prices for 
producers. Now it has acquiesced cheerfully enough in a coffee 
agreement between the Latin Americans and growers in Africa ; 
and a serious attempt has been made in the State Department to 
work out acceptable arrangements for other commodities, although 


-so far Mr Douglas Dillon is said to have rejected therm all for the 


sake of the domestic consumer. 


NFORTUNATELY, in spite of these gestures and the end of the 
U recession, Latin America’s bones are still sticking through 
its skin. Although the world price of sugar and that of some 
of the Andean metals has begun to struggle upwards again, the 
continuing glut of coffee (which accounts for a quarter to a third 
of United States imports from the area) means that the average 
price the Latins get for their products is still far below what it 
was in 1956 and 1957. All in all, the region earned no more 
dollars in the first half of this year than it did in the recession- 
benighted first half of 1958 ; its share in the total imports of the 
United States was smaller than it has been for some years. Nor 
is capital flowing in from the United States fast enough to build 
the industry needed to support a population that will reach half 
a billion or more by the end of the century. One estimate is 
that up to $3 billion of extra capital will be required from abroad 
each year for the next decade or so in order to achieve an annual 
increase of 4 per cent a head in the income of Latin Americans. 
Last year the flow of private investment from the United States 
was less than half a billion dollars. This was smaller than in 
either of the previous years and the genuflection to Latin wishe: 
in the shape of the Inter-American Development Bank—the total 
capital of which is $1 billion—will bring only modest help. 

It is not surprising that Americans are swallowing hard as they 
see Mr Mikoyan touring Mexican industrial plants this week and 
Brazil preparing to send an economic mission to the Soviet Union. 
But the political implications of the problem are far wider than 
the issue of communism. The United States has run up hard 
against two facts. One is that the Latin Americans are not insu- 
lated, as it was rather trustfully hoped they would be, from the 
nationalism at large in the world. This is most obvious in Panama, 
the one country where the United States occupies a slice of 
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territory. ‘ But it is also shown in the growing reluctance of Latin 
‘American delegations at the United Nations to have their arms 
twisted by big brother ; at one time in this session eight of them— 
the largest number ever to rebel on a cold war issue—were voting 
against the United States in the fight between Turkey and Poland 
for a seat on the Security Council. The other unpleasant fact 
is that a social revolution is stirring with which the United States, 
forgetful of its own revolutionary youth, has so far been unable 
to identify itself. 

Very little has been done, for instance, to carry out the recom- 
mendation made by Dr Milton Eisenhower almost a year ago that 
the United States should treat democratic governments more 
warmly than dictatorships. The former ambassador to Cuba has 
been replaced by one more sympathetic to the Cuban reformers 
but the arnbassador to Nicaragua, a friend of the very undemocratic 
President’ Somoza, remains. Nicaragua and the Dominican 
Republic continue to receive small amounts of military aid for 
“hemisphere defence,” in spite of an abortive attempt by Senator 
Morse this year to strike them from the list, and there is a team 
of military advisers in darkest Paraguay. So far the United States 
has also been unable to muster much enthusiasm for the redistri- 
bution of, land ownership demanded by the Latin American re- 
formers. _Mr Chester Bowles, one of the best informed liberals in 
foreign affairs, argued in the New York Times last Sunday that 
it will have to do so if it is to have a chance of retaining their 
confidence. 

Admittedly, it is not always easy to tell which governments 
are dictatorships ; although the list has now dwindled in theory 
to three, it is reasonable to raise eyebrows about several others. 
The State Department also claims that it can only show its prefer- 
ences in subtle ways. But it begins to look as if something blunter 
may be necessary. The irony is that the Americans, who were 
abused in the nineteen-twenties for insisting on their right to 
intervene in Latin American affairs, are now being abused for 
insisting on the pure doctrine of non-intervention even when this 
prolongs ‘the life of the surviving dictatorships. By the terms of 
the charter of the Organisation of American States, they are almost 
certainly in the legal right in this ; but, as Mr Dulles discovered, 
legal rights sometimes fray under the rub of social change. If 
by the year 2000 Latin America’s half-billion people are to be 
a counterbalance, on the side of the West, against China’s indus- 
trialised Dillion, the United States may soon have to make clear 
where its: sympathies lie. 


No Thanks for Cranberries 


HE only Americans who seem sure to have eaten cranberries 

with their traditional Thanksgiving turkey on Thursday are 
ambitious presidential candidates such as Mr Nixon and Senator 
Kennedy of Massachusetts, the biggest cranberry-growing state. 
Both were campaigning in Wisconsin, another cranberry area, 
when Mr Flemming, the Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, issued his warning that shipments from Oregon and Washing- 
ton had: been found to be tainted with aminotriazole, a weed- 
killer which has produced cancer in rats over a two-year testing 
period. 

The énthusiasm with which both Mr Nixon and Senator 
Kennedy swallowed their cranberries implied that Mr Flemming 
had been hasty, if not panicky. So did the comments of Mr 
Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture. But it was in May that the 
Food and Drug Administration refused to approve the slightest 
trace of aminotriazole in foodstuffs, as it is compelled to do under 
. the 1958 amendments to the Food and Drug Act, even though it 
is said that a man would have to eat 15,000 pounds of cranberries 
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a day for years to run any risk. Unless Congress gives the govern- 
ment more discretion next year the law will continue to bar any 
substance that produces cancer in either animals or humans. Mr 
Flemming’s public announcement came only when some growers 
sent suspect berries to market. 

Working round the clock to save the growers from disaster, the 
analysts of the government and of private laboratories had cleared 
about 15 million pounds of cranberries by this week, but Americans 
normally eat 70 million pounds, about two-thirds of their annual 
consumption, at Thanksgiving and Christmas. Growers began to 
use aminotriazole to free the cranberry bogs of weeds in 1957, 
before its use was authorised by the Department of Agriculture ; 
in 1958 the department agreed to the use of the chemical provided 
it was within a few days after the harvest. This year, however, 
many growers disregarded this condition ; moreover, even some 
of the 1958 cranberries are tainted. In September the co-operative 
which handles three-quarters of all sales banned the use of the 
weed-killer. This ban, now official, raises another problem for 
the growers ; no substitute for aminotriazole is likely to be as 
cheap and effective. 

If misery loves company, the cranberry growers may soon be 
happier. The 1958 Act tightened the controls on all substances 
added to food and put the burden of proof of their innocence on 
the manufacturer ; in the past the under-staffed Food and Drug 
Administration had to prove that a substance was dangerous. This 
change was made because of the enormous growth since the war 
in the use of pesticides, hormones, emulsifiers and other “ addi- 
tives ” whose long-term effects may not be as benevolent as their 
immediate ones. When the new provisions all come into force 
in March the battle between industry and the guardians of the 
consumer seems sure to break out on other fronts. 


Striking a Balance 


a steel strike, which arose from the refusal of the companies 
to be parties to an inflationary increase in wages, is probably 
going to bring an inflationary deficit, although only a little one, 
in this year’s Budget. Receipts from taxes on corporations are 
falling so much as a consequence of the strike that there is now 
little prospect of the small surplus which had been forecast for 
the 1960 fiscal year which ends on June 30th. But revenues should 
pick up quickly once the strike is finally settled and it should also 
have the effect of prolonging the boom, arid therefore of ensuring 
plentiful receipts from taxation, well into 1961. As a result Presi- 
dent Eisenhower expects to be able to balance the 1961 Budget, 
the last which he will present to Congress, even though expendi- 
tures are estimated at a record $81 billion, $2 billion more than for 
the current fiscal year. This increase is the unavoidable outcome 
of high interest charges on the federal debt and of the rising costs 
of programmes already authorised by Congress, particularly for 
supporting farm prices. 

Rising costs, both because prices are going up and because 
more must be spent on research projects as they reach the stage 
of producing weapons, mean that the 1961 defence budget is in 
effect smaller than this year’s, even though the total figure of $41 
billion is almost the same. When he was not banging at golf 
balls on his recent “ holiday ” in Georgia, the President was bang- 
ing together the heads of his military advisers, and their enforced 
agreement on how the savings are to be made is being ratified 
in Washington this week. According to the detailed reports of 
these supposedly secret negotiations the main method of cutting 
back expenditure is to be the well-tried one of pushing still farther 
into the future the dates on which various of the new weapons will 
become operational. 
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WHICH OF THESE AMERICANS 
IS A CUSTOMER FOR EUROPE? 


A Texas cowboy, a Maine lobsterman, an Iowa farmer’s 
wife, a Chicago corporation lawyer, a New York de- 
partment store buyer. These are but a few of the in- 
credibly varied types who are classified as Americans 
and comprise the American market. They differ radically 
from each other and other Americans in tastes, desires, 


needs and ways of life, and, naturally, in the kind of 
merchandise they buy. 


Member Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


Banks abroad desiring to obtain a favorable position 
for their customers in U. S. markets are invited to use 
the facilities of Manufacturers Trust Company. Through 
our complete branch coverage in New York City and 
our thousands of correspondent banks throughout the 
United States, we are exceptionally well equipped to 
obtain data on local market conditions in the United 
States and to handle all types of banking transactions. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


international Banking Department, 55 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


Representative Offices: London, Tokyo, Rome, Frankfurt a.M., Paris 
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The most welcome gift of all! 


18/- bottle - 9/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 36/- 





made 90,000 
wagons? 


The Pressed Steel Company. Who wanted 
these wagons? Britain, India and Australia. 
Who uses these wagons? Almost everyone. 
Almost certainly you. 


means Pressed Steel, and the Pressed 
Steel Company means, besides railway 
wagons, car bodies and refrigerators in 
just about every country in the world. 
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Early morning freshness... 










Outside it may be 
sultry, but the over- 
powering heat and dust- q 
laden city air cannot enter this 
office. A Temperature Room Air 
Conditioner maintains a clear, cool flow of : 
air, fresh as morning dew, throughout the work-long day. It 
filters out the irritating dusts, controls temperature and 
humidity, is unobtrusive and easily fitte’ ‘n any room or office. 


LIVING FACTS 


@ Promotes comfortable, healthy @ Window or wall fitting with simple 
conditions installation in glass-fronted and 
concrete multi-storey buildings 

@ Dispels fug and staleness @ Water or air-cooled 
@ An installation with a conditioner 
@ Conditioner can be flush mounted in every room is less than half the 
inside or out cost of a central station system 

LIMITED 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS 


Write for teafiet No. 400/2 


TEMPERATURE LTD BURLINGTON ROAD LONDON S.W.6 
Telephone: Renown 5813 Cables: Temtur, London P3418 
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For next year at least, although probably not for long after that, 
there is to be no cutting back of American strength overseas or 
of military aid to allies, even though the $1.3 billion estimated for 
the latter is now added to the defence budget for the first time 
and to some officers must look like an easy place to economise. 
And in future the foreign share of military spending will have a 
strong and experienced defender at the highest level. General 
Williston Palmer, now deputy commander of the American forces 
in Europe, has been appointed tq the new post of director of 
military assistance in the Defence Department and will rank with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He will handle all details of allocating 
arms to allies, making sure that they go where they will do most 
good from a purely military point of view. 


Ford’s Fortunes 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


0 sooner had the Ford Motor Company introduced its new 
N small-sized car than the Ford Foundation announced a public 
offering of two million of its Ford shares for the second time in 
the last nine months. The foundation, which is America’s largest 
tax-exempt charitable institution, has picked a favourable time to 
diversify its investments still further. The company is enjoying a 
good year for both sales and earnings and the prospect is that 1960 
will be even better ; in its output of new Fords, it is well ahead 
of its perennial rival in the low-priced field, the Chevrolet produced 
by the General Motors Corporation, which is not being made at all 
at the moment because of a shortage of steel ; Ford’s foreign opera- 
tions are also doing well, particularly in Britain. Quarterly divi- 
dends, which were cut from 60 cents to 40 cents a share in the 
last half of 1958, have just gone up to $1.20—the regular dividend 
and an extra of the same amount—so that total payments for 
1959 amount to $2.80 a share as against $2.00 last year. The 
foundation, incidentally, will receive the extra dividend, which 
alone will bring it in over $20 million, before selling its shares. 

As the foundation made 
its offering the company 
announced tersely that it 
was abandoning production 
of its medium-priced Edsel 
car, which had been intro- 
duced in the autumn of 1957. 
The short and unhappy life 
of the Edsel is the latest 
evidence of how uncertain 
the automobile industry has 
become ; once it considered 
itself an infallible judge of 
just what the public wanted 
in the way of style and price. 
The demise of the Edsel is also a blow to the market researchers 
whose allegedly scientific surveys had virtually dictated its form 
and birth. Ford made another bad, although somewhat less 
expensive, mistake with its luxury Continental, which has now 
been downgraded to the price class of General Motors’ Cadillac, 
still the first choice of the rich buyer. With the help of hind- 
sight, experts are saying that Ford might by now have had a 
much larger share of the car market if it had used the money 
spent on the Edsel and Continental to develop a small car sooner. 
As it is, Ford is continuing to diversify its line of products ; its 
new “compact” Falcon will be followed next spring by still 
another small car, the Comet. 

The erratic performance of the automobile industry, and of 
Ford itself, is reflected in the price of Ford’s shares ; offered to 
the public early in 1956 at $64.50 each, they fell to a low of 


SALES OF NEW CARS 
First 9 months of [959 


TOTAL NUMBER SOLD = 4,635,346 
Source - Automotive News 
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under $36 a share during the recession of 1957. This decline 
was accompanied by a reduction in the number of Ford share- 
holders ; over 300,000 had participated in the original offering of 
10.2 million shares, to the delight of the company’s managers, who 
hoped that every shareholder might become a prospective customer. 
Now, presumably, there will be another increase in the number 
of investors in the company. Ford’s shares have been improving 
in price ever since the recession ended and the founJation, which 
has been anxious to lessen its dependence on the company’s 
prosperity, lost no time in going to the market. Last April it sold 
two million shares at $56.50 each ; Ford shares are now trading 
at around $77 and, if this price prevails at the time of the public 
offering in mid-December, the foundation will obtain some $150 
million to invest elsewhere. 


Fair Exchange 


HEN Mr Khrushchev was in the United States in September, 
he launched a violent and quite unexpected attack upon the 
State Department for obstructing the exchange programme begun 
in 1958 ; high officials feared that this might mean that the Russians 
were seeking an excuse to withdraw from it. Last week, when a 
new two-year agreement was signed in Moscow, it became apparent 
that Mr Khrushchev had simply been trying to browbeat the State 
Department into giving him more of the exchanges which Russia 
values—those of industrial delegations which help the Soviet Union 
to modernise its technology. The Americans are more interested 
in contacts between ordinary people, teachers and youth groups. 
Both sides have had to compromise but both have some cause 
for satisfaction. The number of industrial delegations has been 
increased considerably and there will also be a trickle—85 from each 
country in two years—of students and young instructors. The 
exchange of university professors, which has been slow to materi- 
alise, should begin next year, with men from four American 
universities (Harvard, Yale, Columbia and Indiana) changing places 
with their opposite numbers at Moscow, Kiev, Tashkent, and 
Leningrad. If this seems like a slow and stately minuet, it must 
be remembered that such exchanges are governed by the strictest 
reciprocity. 


The most notable agreement, reached by the atomic energy 
chiefs of both countries and yet to be approved by the governments, 
is one for the exchange of scientists specialising in the peaceful uses 
of atomic power. A Russian group under Professor Yemelyanov 
has just completed a two-week tour of non-secret atomic energy 
installations in the United States, similar to that arranged for 
Mr McCone in the Soviet Union, and there is cautious talk of the 
two countries collaborating on costly projects such as a big atom 
smasher. More immediate results may be expected from the 
medical field where, for the first time, joint research is to be carried 
out on poliomyelitis, heart disease, and cancer. 

One of the great stumbling blocks in exchanging orchestras, 
troupes of dancers and singers is one which the Russians have had 
great difficulty in believing: that the United States cannot simply 
instruct its nationals to take part and that it lacks the money to 
pay for such foreign performances. Only three big attractions 
are to be exchanged, fewer than the Russians would have liked ; 
but they include the United States Marine Band, a ballet troupe, 
and “ My Fair Lady.” For the Russians who have no hope of 
visiting the United States—only 366 individuals did so in 1958 and 
1959 compared with 12,000 Americans who went to Russia—a 
fairer picture of the United States may emerge from the exchange 
of films which was finally begun this month with “ Marty” in 
Moscow and “ The Cranes are Flying” in Washington. New 
efforts are also to be made to exchange non-controversial film and 
television broadcasts, an abortive part of the old agreement. 
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Wall Street’s Policeman 


NEW YORK 

HE Securities and Exchange Commis- 

sion, the body responsible for 
maintaining law and order in America’s 
capital markets, has become of more than 
academic interest to those concerned with 
amending British practice in this field. But 
though British eyes are now trained west- 
ward for inspiration, it should not be 
forgotten that the principle of “full dis- 
closure,” which is central to the American 
legislation, was borrowed from the British 
Companies -Act. 

The SEC’s method of protecting the 
investing public is to ensure that companies 
operate “in a goldfish bowl” where facts 
and figures are concerned. Once it has done 
this its policing powers are limited and it 
does not set out to protect the public from 
the consequences of speculation. 

The SEC was created after the collapse 

of the stock market in 1929 and the sensa- 
tional exposures. by a Senate committee of 
the way Wall Street had conducted its 
affairs in the preceding boom. It has not 
always proved comfortable to live with, but 
it has played a major part in restoring public 
confidence in the banking and investment 
community. 
-- To keep it free of political interference, the 
SEC was set up as one of the independent 
regulatory agencies, and in its. day-to-day 
operations it is limited only by its own 
enabling legislation. Nevertheless, the com- 
mission must go to Congress each year, 
report in hand, for its funds; it operates 
today on a budget of $8 million a year, about 
a third of which it recoups in fees. The five 
commissioners are appointed by the President 
with the consent of Congress. 


Ce SEC administers seven pieces of 
legislation. . From these it has derived 
considerable freedom (in carefully defined 
situations) to make its own rules, which have 
the force of law. The breadth of these 
rule-making powers has been a major bone 
of contention, but the courts have repeatedly 
confirmed it. 

Under these Acts, the filing of false state- 
ments is fraudulent; and the concept of 
fraud goes beyond its common law definition 
.to include the omission of relevant facts, 
whether or not there was any intention to 
defraud. The SEC’s own powers to mete 
out punishment are somewhat limited. In 
some circumstances it can prevent a new 
issue coming to market, delist a security or 
revoke the registration of a broker or dealer. 
But in the end it must fall back on the 
courts. 

The first measure passed by Congress was 
the Securities Act of 1933 which required 
the registration of new issues (above a mini- 
mum size) under the supervision of the 
Federal Trade Commission. Another Bill 
the following year established the SEC as an 
independent agency; called for registration 
statements and periodic reports from all 


companies whose shares are listed on the ex- 
changes; required the registration of stock 
exchanges, brokers and dealers; prohibited 
manipulation in securities; and gave to the 
Federal Reserve Board authority to restrict 
the amount of credit used in the purchase of 
securities by fixing margin requirements. In 
1940, investment companies were brought 
within the full jurisdiction of the SEC, and in 
the same year professional investment 
advisers were required to register. 

In applying the principle of full disclosure, 
the SEC goes far beyond anything required 
by British practice. In registering a new issue 
a company is bound by the law to reveal 
any fact which might influence the decision 
of a potential investor. A company must, 
for instance, disclose its capital assets and 
liabilities; submit a certified balance sheet 
covering the previous three years; list its 
directors and principal officers, giving the re- 
muneration they receive and the securities 
they hold; name any investors owning more 
than ro per cent of any class of shares; state 
the price at which the new issue is to be 
offered; specify the underwriters and the 
commissions to be paid to them. A copy of 
the prospectus must be filed with the com- 
mission and sent in full to anyone making 
a purchase. To keep on the right side of 
the SEC’s rules is a complex operation, and 
saddles the issuer with heavy legal fees. 

In the case of new issues, the SEC is in 
a strong position to exact compliance with its 
requirements. If in its view the material is 
misleading, inaccurate or inadequate, the 
commission can:issue a “ stop order ” to pre- 
vent the issue coming to the market. In 
practice, it uses this weapon sparingly 
because it prefers persuasion and because 
it wants to avoid the impression that it is 
ruling on the soundness of an offering. To 
give potential investors time to digest the 
facts, a waiting period of 20 days is imposed 
after registration of a new issue before sales 
can be sought. Until all these formalities are 
completed, any printed attempt to stir up 
interest is taboo ; word-of-mouth publicity is 
not forbidden but is risky. 

The registration of outstanding listed 
securities calls for much the same type of 
information as is required for new issues. 
The initial registration is kept up to date 
by means of annual reports and companies 
must also file semi-annual statements of 
earnings and profits. With the experience 
of the nineteen-twenties much in mind, 
American law endeavours to see that “ inside 
information ” gets out, and that “ insiders ”— 
defined as officers, directors and anyone hold- 
ing more than Io per cent of the shares—da 
not grow rich at the expense of unsuspect- 
ing investors. 

A company must notify the commission, 
within the month in which it occurs, of any 
development which might be of interest 
to shareholders, such as_ changes of 
policy, legal proceedings instituted by or 
against the company, stock options, and so 
on. Moreover, “insiders” must submit a 
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monthly report on any changes in their own 
holdings and are debarred from making short 
sales. While the small investor may not 
avail himself of this mass of information. 
there is a large corps of security analysts 
who do. Perhaps the most serious remaining 
weakness of American law is that companies 
not listed on the stock exchanges do not 
usually have to file reports with the SEC. 
In recent years, the commission has given 
special attention to solicitations of proxies ; 
it issued a complete revision of its rules in 
1956. The great majority of these com- 


‘munications represent unopposed  solicita- 


tions by management for its own re-election 
and for approval of matters requiring the 
consent of shareholders. But in a proxy con- 
test the shareholder is wooed by competing 
factions seeking not his shares, as in the 
English “take-over ” bid, but his vote. The 
SEC has established detailed and extensive 
rules on the amount, type and accuracy of 
the information that must accompany solici- 
tations to shareholders whether: they are 
opposed or unopposed; all such material 
must be filed with it ten days before use. 

The commission’s rules also enable stock- 
holders to express their views. In a proxy 
contest, the SEC insists on extensive and 
detailed disclosure of the personal back- 
ground and financial interests of all those re- 
motely engaged in the fight. - Last week 
it dispatched a peremptory telegram in- 
structing Mr A. M. Sonnabend—who had 
announced his intention of ousting the 
present management of the Alleghany Cor- 
poration—to say no more until he had filed 
a proxy statement with the SEC, If its rules 
are infringed, the commission cannot (as in 
the case of a new issue) halt the contest; 
if cajolery fails its only course is to seek a 
civil injunction in the courts.: 


N. its war on- share manipulation, the 
commission relies mainly on _ widely 

publicised exhortation; last month it intro- 
duced television viewers to its new animated 
cartoons urging the public to “ investigate 
before you invest”. But in the increasingly 
speculative market of the last two years the 
SEC has stepped up its detective operations 
against shady operators. 

It is in this branch of its work, however, 
that the SEC is most criticised, either for 
throwing its weight about unduly or, more 
frequently, for being too slow off the mark 
Congress was annoyed, for instance, that Mr 
Lowell Birrell could escape the country, 
together with a reputed $10 million gathered 
illicitly over a period of four years, before 
the SEC was on his trail. And it was 
equally disturbed to find that one of the com- 
panies of Mr Goldfine (the Boston industria- 
list whose friendship was fatal to Mr Sherman 
Adams, the President’s Chief Assistant) was 
six years im arrears with its annual reports 
to the SEC. The commission’s reply to this 
sort of criticism is that the extent to which 
it can turn to the courts to enforce its regu: 
lations is limited by its resources; that it 
must give priority. to maintaining general 
standards; and that it cannot prevent finan- 
cial malpractices altogether. 
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4 Man with a confident look has a face made from the ‘Cariflex’ latex 
designed for the manufacture of foam rubber. His air of assurance 
is shared by manufacturers using ‘Cariflex’ general purpose rubbers. 


Shell has given a new look to the world’s rubber industry, which now demands a greater supply 


of rubber than natural sources can provide. Man-made rubber, to an ever-increasing extent, is She/l-made rubber 


+» » Carifiex, General purpose styrene-butadiene rubber Carifiex is manufactured to standard 
specifications but with the hallmark of quality that distinguishes all things made by Shell. Available in twenty 
different types of dry rubber and latex, comprising hot and cold polymers, oil masterbatches, carbon black 
masterbatches and hot and cold latices, Carifiex is used for many industrial and mechanical products, 


latex foam, toys, tyres and footwear. Ask your Shell Company for details. Think from today in terms of Caritiex- 


y Gua) MADE RUBBER 
a | 1 < 7 4 Ne 4 Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited 


Pepe ores and Bataafse Internationale Chemie Mij. N.V. 


For further information consult your Shell Company 


(in the U.K., apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited) 
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mac @y Wrelcta ect ini hy 
strengthens our hand 


in Canadian markets” 


You may already be doing reasonably well in Canadian 
markets. But could you do better? Are you getting your share 
of the new business that’s lined up for British firms in Canada? 
Or could you somehow tighten up your marketing operations? 
It might help if you and your executives were to make a few 
reconnoitres into the business heart of Canada. You needn’t 
lose any time or sleep. It’s easy enough to fly overnight, any 
night, by TCA—Canada’s own international airline—and get 
down to business the very next morning. And you'll find your 
bargaining power is increased when you know that TCA Air 
Freight can help you by-pass any distribution problem... 


with the only daily direct-delivery service to all Canada. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


27 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. WHitehall 0851. And at Glasgow, Shannon, Manchester, Birmingham 
SERVING EUROPE, ALL CANADA, THE U.S.A., BERMUDA, NASSAU AND THE CARIBBEAN 
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FLY TCA-—DE LUXE CLASS 


You can really relax aboard a 
giant TCA Super G Constellation. 
You'll like the fully reclining 
seats: good food and drink: atten- 
tive service. And the chances are 
you'll meet some of the many 
Canadian business men who 
always fly ‘TCA. 


Your Travel Agent 
is the man to see 
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Labour Goes to Law 


§ the unsatisfactory course of the steel dispute makes it 

increasingly likely that Congress will again be considering 
labour legislation at its next session, the labour legislation which 
it approved last summer is coming into effect. The first, and so 
far the only, person to profit from it, apart from the lawyers, 
is Mr John L. Lewis. The new law abolished the non-communist 
oath which the Taft-Hartley Act had required from union officials 
and which Mr Lewis had refused to take on principle. As a 
result his United Mine Workers, or rather their catch-all sub- 
sidiary, District 50, is now free to organise new branches and 
has lost no time in doing so, particularly in chemical factories. 
Already it has more members among taxi drivers, petrol station 
attendants and so on than has the main union among miners. 

Other unions, however, are finding the new Act a serious drain 
on their finances—far more costly to the labour movement as a 
whole, they claim, than the corruption the law is designed to 
prevent. The heaviest new expense is that of bonding individually 
officials who handle union money instead of including them 
all in a single, relatively cheap coverage. Details of the law 
must be printed and circulated to members; so in many cases 
must new constitutions. Then there are legal expenses involved 
in drawing these up and in preparing the various reports which 
must be filed with the Department of Labour. The department 
has opened a special division to deal with them, and the National 
Labour Relations Board has also had to reorganise in preparation 
for the flood of appeals which it expects under the new Act. Many 
of its provisions are far from precise, and it is likely to be years 
before they have all been interpreted in the courts; conflicts are 
still arising over the meaning of parts of the original Taft-Hartley 
Act, passed in 1947. 

Meanwhile, however, the Supreme Court has cleared the way 
for an all-out attack on Mr Hoffa, the head of the Teamsters’ 
Union, whose malpractices inspired the new law but who was 
already being dealt with under existing powers long before it 
was passed. By refusing to hear his appeal against the monitors 
who were appointed in January, 1958, to supervise his activities 
and to protect the rights of the union’s members, the Supreme 
Court has freed the monitors to get on at last with their task 
of cleaning up the union. They hope to get rid of Mr Hoffa 
and his most notorious subordinates within six months, but it will 
be surprising if they can dispose of him so easily. Not only can 
he hamper their work by keeping them short of funds—they are 
financed out of the union treasury—but he has not yet exhausted 
by any means all of the delaying manceuvres provided by the law. 


Humane, Not Killers 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N recent months officers of the Army Chemical Corps, with the 
help of some members of Congress, have been responsible for 
a publicity campaign to make chemical and bacteriological warfare 
popular. Their intention is to increase public knowledge of, and 
therefore public acceptance of, weapons which have hitherto been 
abhorred. The Russians are believed to have them ready for active 
service and the Army is therefore pressing for more money to 
spend on them and also for a change in the declared policy which 
forbids their use except in retaliation. 

The reason why it may be possible to influence public opinion 
in favour of these weapons is that a new type, described as 
“humane,” is being developed by the Army; these are called 
“psycho-chernicals ” and are designed to incapacitate temporarily 
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rather than to kill. There are two groups of these new agents, one 
loosely called by the Army “ off the rocker,” the other “on the 
floor.” According to Lieutenant General Trudeau, who is in 
charge of research and development: 

One is psychological in action and disturbs the normal behaviour 
pattern of the individual, causing either apathy, fear, disorientation, 
or personality withdrawal. The other type is physically incapacita- 
ting—these materials would cause an enemy to be unable to fight 
due to temporary blindness, lowering of blood pressure, temporary 
paralysis or anaesthetic-type action. 

Most of these agents are derivatives of drugs and compounds known 
to the medical profession and used either experimentally or thera- 
peutically. The exact chemical nature of the specific drugs under- 
going intensive research and development is kept secret, but their 
effects are said to be harmless and temporary. 

A few of the psycho-chemicals 
have, however, been shown to con- 
gressional committees. In one 
such demonstration, a mouse was 
put into a cage with a cat, and the 
cat naturally killed the mouse. The 
cat was then injected with one of 
the new drugs and a second mouse 
was introduced; now the parts were reversed and a four- 
footed David chased a cowering and frightened feline Goliath 
around the cage. In another demonstration, to show the anaes- 
thetic-like effects of a drug said to be 1,000 times more potent than 
the best pain reliever known to medical science, it was introduced 
invisibly into a chamber containing active animals. In less than 
a minute they were in comas, completely unable to move and 
completely oblivious to pain. An antidote was administered and 
they were brought back to their normal state. Soldiers subjected 
to one of the new agents ignore the commands of their sergeant— 
but this unthinkable event has been shown only on film. 

There are many suggestions about how the psycho-chemicals 
might be used. For example, they might be introduced into a city’s 
water supply before an invasion ; one, derived from lysergic acid, 
resists the effects of both boiling and chlorination. Or innocent- 
looking lorries could circle missile sites and strategic air bases, 
before a surprise attack, blowing out clouds of psycho-chemicals 
and thus knocking out the country’s defences. But the timing 
would have to be arranged very carefully since, in the present stage 
of development, the new drugs affect the human body for only 
twenty-four hours. 

Just how near the Army actually is to this sophisticated type of 
warfare is its secret and it is still a matter of conjecture whether 
it will ever actually become practicable. Most observers agree that 
these drugs are available now, at least in the laboratory, to be put 
in a glass of water or used in a closed situation. But to make, 
store and handle them in quantity or spread them effectively over 
a large, open space is quite a different matter. 





Shorter Note 


The Treasury is offering new inducements to holders of savings 
bonds in order to stem the flow of money out of such securities 
which forces the government into fresh borrowing. Holders of 
$1.6 billion worth of bonds maturing next year, which pay interest 
of only 2} per cent, have been allowed to exchange them this 
month for a 4} per cent note maturing in 1964. This is the first 
step in the “advance refunding” of the public debt which is 
expected to ease the Treasury’s refinancing problems. Holders 
of other savings bonds on which interest is accumulated are to 
be allowed to exchange them, without any tax penalty, for an 
issue which pays interest semi-annually. This move will be par- 
ticularly popular with retired people who need current income. 
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Not Much Time for Lord Monckton 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NORTHERN RHODESIA 


INCE the Conservative party’s return to power in Britain, Sir 
Roy Welensky, the prime minister of the Central African 
Federation, has been proclaiming that there is little need to worry. 
Readings of the human barometer by those who perhaps have more 
time to study it indicate otherwise. 

The white population is not, and never has been, in the least 
likely to cause violent trouble, whatever the future may hold, 
despite occasional mutterings from Lord Malvern and Sir Roy 
Welensky about Boston tea parties. The Dominion party, with 
its apartheid policy, may gain some support from depressed United 
Federal party followers who are unable to swallow the party line 
that the Monckton commission was a victory for Sir Roy, and 
who find difficulty in reconciling the old bellicose demand for 
Dominion status in 1960 with the current pretence that no such 
demand ever existed. But only in Southern Rhodesia is the 
Dominion party likely to be strong. How many adherents the 
United Federal party may lose to the Central Africa party can 
hardly be assessed. The former has never been at a lower ebb, 
but it is still the only really well-organised party, and its most 
dissatisfied members abhor the liberal Central Africa party almost 
as much as the Dominionites do. 

The danger of course lies with the Africans. In Nyasaland, 
according to the pro-Federal party newspapers, many Africans, 
disillusioned with Dr Banda’s Congress, are joining the United 
Federal party or the Central Africa party. The headquarters of 
the CAP dispute the word “many.” The state of emergency 
remains, but cannot last for ever, and the release of Dr Banda 
and his henchmen within a few months is generally expected. 
Official pronouncements that the new Legislative Council is work- 
ing well can only be attributed to wishful thinking. The day of 
African nominated members is over. One of them, the Rev. A. D. 
Kayira, has already resigned after having his house burned down, 
and the others have experienced considerable intimidation. Even 
moderate Africans, like Mr Kumbikano of the Central Africa party, 
insist on the immediate need for an elected and reasonably repre- 
sentative government in Nyasaland, as a prerequisite to the 1960 
London conference. 

Dislike of federation, and of the federal government and party, 
is pathological, and a boycott of the Monckton commission, how- 
ever unwise, is not unlikely unless the demands for an elected 
government are met with some fairly generous compromise. 
Unemployed Nyasalanders still—as they have done for years 
—drift down to Southern Rhodesia, which they profess 
to dislike, or to’ South Africa, which they have reason 
to detest, since they are obliged there to conceal their origin to 
escape fines, gaol, or “ voluntary ” labour on the farms as “ un- 
authorised foreign natives.” The Nyasaland peasant still scratches 
subsistence from the soil. Sir Roy Welensky, possibly rightly, 
blames the British Government for Nyasaland’s poverty and he 
can fairly claim some material gain for Nyasaland from the federa- 
tion, although Africans say that the amount of development funds 
spent on European and Asian schools is out of proportion. Sir 
Roy, however, persists in the Belgian error that economic develop- 
ment will solve all problems. The Europeans are too materialistic 


to understand that the things that really matter in the federation 
are the removal of African fears and hates, reasonable or unreason- 
able ; the removal of the African inferiority complex, fostered by 
colour discrimination ; and the canalising, instead of damming, 
of the flood waters of African nationalism. 

In Northern Rhodesia the pond is only slightly ruffled by the 
vociferous demands of the United National Independence party for 
African self-government and by the tactics of Mr Harry Nkumbula 
and the National Congress of exploiting any government action 
that is displeasing to Africans. Mr Nkumbula, who has quite 
ineffectively ordered his diminishing followers to stop smoking 
as a protest against federation, is no longer likely to provide leader- 
ship and unity. Nor is Mr Mainza Chona, the North’s first African 
barrister and president of the “rebel” Congress, nor Mr Paul 


‘Kalichini, another new entry to politics, who heads the United 


National Independence party. 

In Northern Rhodesia, as in Nyasaland, the most popular 
leader, Mr Kenneth Kaunda, is in gaol together with his top 
lieutenants—but not for much longer. He will undoubtedly lead 
the illiterate mobs in the towns and in some of the rural areas 
where the chiefs are weak. This might not matter very much 
if the Central Africa party, which had the solid support of those 
Africans educationally and financially qualified to vote in the March 
elections, can consolidate that support into membership and 
branches and give African voters some political self-expression and 
an alternative to the attractions to be offered by Mr Kaunda. But 
the Central Africa party lacks organisation and funds and, more 
important, real workers. 


N Southern Rhodesia, Mr Garfield Todd, anathema to most of 
I the Europeans, has become in effect an African leader and is 
likely to be followed, at least for a time, even by those emergent 
African politicians now in prison. But on both the Southern 
Rhodesian and the Federal voters’ roll the number of African voters 
is not significant. In the South, the hatred of federation is not an 
African emotional driving force. Nevertheless, there are factors 
which may soon lead to nationalist feeling equalling that in Northern 
Rhodesia, if not that in Nyasaland, notably the growing land short- 
age in the restricted African reserves and the declaration of an 
emergency, with its consequent unpleasantness, where no emergency 
existed. The bitterness of the men arrested under the emergency 
who have since been released is as great as could be expected. 

Racial discrimination continues and none of the territories will 
contemplate legislation to forbid it. The Federal government 
hesitates even about the very small advancements proposed for 
African railway employees, and will not accept the mining com- 
panies’ offer to hand over the Copperbelt Technical Foundation 
and make it multi-racial. African apprenticeship is still a promise 
on paper. The appointment of one or two Africans instead of 
European women clerks in a Salisbury bank provokes much protest 
in the press, and advancement talks between managements and 
the European union in the mines drag interminably on. ‘In an 
attempt to guard against the natural results of frustration, extra- 
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ordinary legislation is still being produced. For example, in 
Northern Rhodesia a new bill will restrict appeals against any 
convictions resulting in sentences of less than £§ fine with alter- 
native imprisonment. Another bill will outlaw boycotts, and yet 
another will require the conveners of political meetings to provide 
facilities for the recording of the proceedings in such manner 
as the police may specify. 

All this gets the Federation, which cannot last without the 
consent of the majority of its peoples, nowhere. The peoples of 
both northern territories will never give their consent unless they 
are assured that when they get representative government they 
will have the right to secede if they wish at that time. The Federa- 
tion must meantime be decentralised .by the return to territorial 
control of a number of activities—for example, medical services and 
higher education—which vitally affect Africans ; this would give 
faith to Africans that the right of secession is really meant. Liberals 
realise that a time must be set for the attainment of fully representa- 
tive government—that is, one elected by a majority of Africans on 
the voters’ roll. The time may well vary—five or ten years in 
Nyasaland, perhaps fifteen in Northern and Southern Rhodesia ; 
but talk of a multi-racial society needs quick translation into action, 
by legislation if necessary. The humiliation of the human spirit is 
the deepest cause of extreme black nationalism. 


Britain, Germany and Trade 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


ow far Dr Adenauer and the Prime Minister, in their talks 

last week, really removed the differences between the two 
governments is still obscure. It was something that they paid lip 
service to the necessity for averting an economic war in Europe. 
If the Chancellor means business he will have something to say 
about this when he meets General de Gaulle next month. Since 
27.3 per cent of west Germany’s exports go to the Seven, and only 
23 per cent to the Six, Bonn does have a major trading interest in 
inducing the French, if it can, to make the common market 
less of a tight trading block than it threatens to be, and consider 
offering the outsiders better terms. But can it? The political 
obstacles look just as massive now as they did a year ago. 

Anglo-German differences over the approach to the summit have 
lost something of their original urgency as the date of the fabulous 
meeting has been progressively postponed. Dr Adenauer has con- 
ceded that it would be escapism to hold a summit conference with- 
out discussing the future of Berlin. But he is adamant about’ the 
stand that should be made. It is no secret that he has warmly 
welcomed Mr Acheson’s warning that a change in the status of 
Berlin would be “the symbol and the beginning” of the with- 
drawal of American troops from Europe. 

This week’s news about Anglo-German relations is news of 
trade, and is good. The British Embassy in Bonn made known 
on Monday how it hopes once again to help British and German 
business men to trade more profitably with each other. Largely 
because of the guidance and support given to specific branches 
of industry twelve months ago, British exports to west Germany 
were running at an annual rate of £135 million during the first 
nine months of this year—an increase of 21 per cent on the annual 
rate of {111 million for the corresponding period of 1958. 
German imports to Britain were running at an annual rate of 
£136 million. These are gratifying results in any circumstances. 
They are worth pursuing all the more when the two biggest 
industrial countries of the Six and the Seven are in danger of 
being driven apart by their commitments to rival trading groups. 
Since, at the moment, Anglo-German trade is increasing so sub- 
stantially, it is not surprising that some of its sponsors are eyeing 
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it prayerfully as the pilot cable of a bridge between the common 
market and the little free trade area. If the Prime Minister 
and Dr Adenauer meant what they said in London last week, the 
bridge-builders are thinking along the right lines. They have an 
encouraging following. The mail received at the Bonn embassy 
this year from British firms reconnoitring the German market 
is already a third more than last year’s.- 

To the surprise of many of them, British manufacturers of 
machine tools and toys were specially recommended last November 
to try their luck in Germany. In consequence of their intelligent 
response, the two industries have increased their exports to western 
Germany by 86 per cent and 31 per cent respectively. The Ger- 
man retail trade mission that was invited at the same time to 
survey the pre-Christmas wonders of Harrods and other London 
stores, and then to examine some of their roots in Manchester and 
Bradford, placed orders worth £150,000 after their return home. 
Most of the contacts which members of the mission made indi- 
vidually a year ago have been kept alive. 

This week five hundred letters were launched from the Bonn 
embassy advising British manufacturers of their opportunities in 
the Federal Republic. They were addressed to a miscellany of 
firms producing carpets, cranes, sports equipment, cosmetics, slot 
machines, electrical gadgets for the home, industrial furnaces, 
scientific instruments, portable electric power tools, cinema equip- 
ment, and machinery for making paper and ice. The twenty or 
so German business men who are due to arrive in London on 
November 29th are this time mostly executives of the calibre 
whose oracle is the computer. Along with Germany’s leading 
expert on computers, Professor Walther of Darmstadt, the party 
includes representatives of Demag, Bosch, Farbwerke Hachst, 
Lufthansa, and the Kaufhof, as well as of several insurance com- 
panies. They are to be the guests chiefly of the computer industry, 
which has been duly primed about the present openings in Ger- 
many for selling gargantuan calculating machines, tabulators, 
punchcard equipment, and like weapons of efficiency that have 
been supplied hitherto mainly from the United States. 


HIS year’s choice of likely, yet again at first sight unlikely, 

fields for British initiative is further evidence of the growing 
appreciation that, with good will and a little planning, highly 
industrialised states can be as usefully complementary to each other 
as, without it, they can be destructively competitive. The Board 
of Trade reckons that by 1963 British manufacturers could raise 
the value of their exports to western Germany to £150 million 
annually. Some other ways of helping them attain this objective 
were also announced this week. An Anglo-German Trade Council, 
born on November 11th in modest circumstances—and in the 
inappropriate but dearly loved setting of the American Club at 
Godesberg—is to be reared purposefully as soon as a sufficient 
number of influential German godparents can be found. Next year 
there is to be officially sponsored British representation for the first 
time at the international furniture fair at Cologne in February, the 
international toy fair at Nuremberg in March, the international 
household goods and hardware fair at Cologne in March, and, the 
international packaging fair (Interpack) at Diisseldorf in October. 
Lastly, negotiations are afoot for bringing out an Anglo-German 
trade supplement to the Diisseldorf Handelsblatt, probably in 
February. 

Thus at least among business men Anglo-German relations seem 
to be unfolding on the whole usefully and amicably. (There is 
still mistrust among them here and there in other markets.) And 
the British and German journalists who assembled in London last - 
week under the auspices of the International Press Institute to 
discuss their own lively sector of hostilities agreed as good as 
unanimously that there were sound reasons for calling a truce. It 
is the political front that remains uncertain. 





Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited produce the Thor 
ramjet. Two Thors power the missile in the Bristol/ 
Ferranti Bloodhound guided weapon system. This 
system forms the most effective defence against air 
attack at very low, up to very high altitudes. And 
the great flexibility and development potential of 
the ramjet ensures that Bloodhound will be able to 
intercept any attacking aircraft for many years to 
come. 

The ramjet is the simplest air-breathing engine 
that has ever been devised and the Thor is virtually 
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a stainless steel tube which can be lifted by two men. 
A thrust of over 20,000 lb at Mach 3 can be expected 
from a typical ramjet of the Thor’s size. 


At speeds of Mach 2.5 and upwards, the ramjet 
has a lower specific fuel consumption and a lighter 
weight than any other prime mover, and the higher 
the speed the greater its efficiency. 


In fact, it is the most efficient powerplant for long- 
range flight at high supersonic speeds within the 
earth’s atmosphere. 
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The Brisiol Siddeley Marine Proteus 
powers the world’s fastest naval vessels, the 
‘Brave’ class Royal Navy patrol boats built 
by Vosper Ltd. Three Proteus deliver a total 
of 10,500 hp—give these 96-ft boats a speed of 
Over 50 knots. The Marine Proteus is quick- 
Starting, flexible, reliable and holds large re- 
Serves of power for acceleration. 
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The Bristol Siddeley Olympus high-thrust 
turbojet powers the Avro Vulcan V-bomber— 
gives this delta-winged deterrent carrier a per- 


formance unsurpassed by any aircraft in its 
class. Current Olympus versions deliver 17,000- 
Ib thrust dry—24,000 lb with reheat. Even 
more advanced Olympus versions are rated at 
33,000 lb with reheat. 
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Bristol Siddeley Maybach diesels designed 
for a wide variety of applications, range from 
200-3,000 hp. Here is a British Railways diesel 


hydraulic locomotive 


powered by two Type 
2 200 


MD 650 engines, developing a total of 
hp. A large number of Maybach diesel engines 


have been ordered by British Railways alone. 
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How, indeed? Or even choose a career until he has 
some practical experience of what it involves. How 
can a man say with certainty ‘‘This is for me’’ until he 
knows what it is all about? 

When a man decides on Unilever, he does not choose 
a career: he chooses a wide area in which to find it. 
The Unilever Management Development Scheme allows 
a man to change direction as experience sharpens 
or develops his ambition. In fact, the diversity of 
Unilever demands that a man has breadth of outlook 
rather than a narrow knowledge of a particular job. 

But the aim is specific. It is to develop men to the 
status of professionals in the art of management, men 
who can move easily from one particular sphere of 
activity to another with complete confidence in their 
ability to succeed in any of the 400 separate companies 
in Unilever. In short, they will be professional 
managers. 


The confidence of a professional, which distinguishes 
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the man trained in management from the man who 
‘just manages’, is dbtained in Unilever. The very scope 
of our organisation enables a man to advance through 
a variety of experience, instead of merely repeating 
one experience several times. 


Arts man or scientist, the potential manager is the 
man who accepts the fact that the rewards in industry 
(and they are many) come to the man who is prepared 
to become a ‘professional’ at his job. In Unilever, that 
job is management. 


* * ~ * 


“Six Men on Business’’ is a book which describes how 
the Unilever system of training for management works 
in practice. Perhaps it could help you decide on the 
next step towards a career. You are invited to write 
to the address below for a copy. If you are at a 
University your Appointments Board or Committee 
can provide one. 


oO 
Unilever PERSONNEL DIVISION (PRC/ 192), UNILEVER LIMITED, LONDON, E.C.4 


UPR 49-3058-75 
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Progressive Party’s Brave Bid 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


OWHERE is the path of the political reformer harder than in 
South Africa, where all power is concentrated in the hands 

of a small white minority, which is itself divided on fundamental 
issues, including the vital one of how to extend political rights to 
the non-white peoples, It is generally recognised that the present 
position is untenable ; but neither major party has thus far been 
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prepared to face the issue squarely. The Nationalists are trying 
to by-pass the problem by purporting to build up a system of self- 
government in the areas reserved for African occupation ; but they 
have no plan for the urban Africans or for those living on European- 
owned farms, who between them form the bulk of South Africa’s 
labour force. The United Party recognises the need to provide 
a political outlet for these people, but because of the conservatism 
of the white electorate it feels unable to make more thanj a token 
gesture to people whose claim to a share in the government is 
infinitely greater than that of the tribesmen about whom 
nationalism professes to be so concerned. 





HEN several hundred orientalists met 
at Cambridge in 1954 it was still 
unusual to see a Russian delegation 
mixing freely with western ones at an 
international convention. Being new, the 
Russians were sought after by everybody. 


Dignified professorial types eagerly 
snatched up Russian handouts and when 
the Soviet delegation announced a show- 
ing of films on the fabled cities of central 
Asia, Tashkent and Samarkand, there was 
a record turnout. The publications were 
scholarly enough, but they were carefully 
filled out with bits of the communist party 
line; the films took no. notice of the 
glorious remnants of the past and showed 
happy Tatar peasants driving tractors on 
collective farms. When the orientalists 
gathered again, at Munich in 1957, the 
Russian presence was taken for granted 
and an invitation to hold the XXVth 
sessions of the International Congress of 
Orientalists in Moscow, in 1960, was 
accepted. In the great world of 
orientalists the Russians had arrived. 

The history of oriental studies in 
Russia is long and distinguished. It 
contains such world-famous names as 
Barthold and  Krachkovskiy, who 
flourished both before and after the 
revolution. The Soviet regime lost no 
time in emphasising the importance of 
oriental scholarship, while criticising 
tsarist and bourgeois scholars in general 
for delving too deeply into the past and 
for ignoring the awakening eastern 
peoples. Eastern countries, they said, 
should not be regarded merely as reposi- 
tories of outworn civilisations, but as 
modern states with modern problems and 
aspirations. There are those in the West 
who feel the same way. Sometimes there 
are complaints from governments and oil 
companies, which both contribute liber- 
ally to the support of oriental studies, that 
it is difficult to get orientalists interested 


Orientalists 
and 


Communists 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


in anything that 
thirteenth century. 


happened after the 
Much of the activity of the first Soviet 
orientalists was taken up with the many 
linguistic and other cultural problems 
presented by the creation of the new 
eastern republics in Turkestan and the 
Caucasus ; but there was a fairly steady 
output of work on the east in general and 
on the political function of oriental 
studies. This was clearly described as a 
weapon to use against western imperialism 
and colonialism. At present the study of 
eastern countries and affairs is actively 
pursued in oriental institutes and in insti- 
tutes of ethnography, history and 
economics. The output of publications 
exceeds that of any other country. 


It would be a great mistake to suppose 
that the deliberately political slant given 
by the Soviet government and the Com- 
munist party to the work of Soviet 
orientalists as a whole necessarily robs it 
of all academic value. The fact that 
Zudin’s “Pushto Dictionaries” may 
primarily have been designed to serve the 
Soviet Union’s political or commercial 
ends in Afghanistan does not detract from 
the intrinsic merits of these remarkable 
works. The same goes for many other 
philological and literary works by writers 
of great competence in which propaganda 
and political flavour is either completely 
absent or is confined to a few token mani- 
festations. In Semenov’s “Syntax of 
Modern Written Arabic,” for example, 
only a simple proposition—Religion is 
the opium of the people—connects it 
unmistakably with communism. 

Whether the West should now begin to 
attach to oriental studies the same political 
significance as the Russians do is a delicate 
and controversial question. Many 
orientalists argue that this would result in 
the prostitution of scholarship to politics. 








The fact must be faced, however, that in 
the Soviet Union an important part of 
oriental scholarship is being made to serve 
the political purposes of denigrating the 
West in the eyes of the East, and of 
assembling and disseminating a Marxist- 
Leninist version of oriental history. These 
activities cannot be brushed aside as 
propaganda, nor can they be balanced by 
counter-propaganda. They demand what 
they are not now receiving—the concen- 
trated attention of western scholarship 
with western standards of integrity. 
Without such attention the Soviet cam- 
paign of scholarly vilification of the West 
is likely to gain ground. Who could have 
believed, only a decade ago, that the 
Marxist version of oriental history might 
one day be within sight of acceptance by 
the peoples of Asia and Africa as the only 
authentic one? 

There has always been a considerable 
amount of misunderstanding about the 
scope and nature of Soviet oriental studies. 
The Russians’ apologists abroad may 
insist that their interest in the coming 
congress is not greater than that of the 
British Government in the congress at 
Cambridge in 1954—when Mr Anthony 
Nutting, as Minister of State, gave a large 
tea-party. But the Russians would think 
it absurd, and even wrong, to deny their 
political interest, although this does not 
mean that they will turn the Moscow 
meetings into a propaganda jamboree. It 
is more likely that they see it as a crucial 
stage towards their long-term objective 
of assuming the cultural, political and 
economic mentorship of Asia and Africa. 
Western orientalists, particularly those 
going to Moscow next year, ought to bear 
this in mind. They may sincerely believe 


that present-day politics and ideology 


have no place in oriental studies ; but they 
should not forget that the Russians believe 
exactly the opposite. 
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When it finally became clear that the United party, in spite of 
promptings from its own liberal wing, was incapable of a forward 
move and that its reactionary wing was even suggesting a retro- 
gressive step in a bid for Nationalist votes, a dozen United party 
MPs decided to form a new party, The group included the Cape 
leader of the United party, Dr Jan Steytler, and Mr H. G. Law- 
rence, a veteran parliamentarian and parliamentary leader of the 
United party, and it has the active support of the mining magnate, 
Mr Harry Oppenheimer. 

The Progressive party was founded at a conference in Johannes- 
burg on November 13th and 14th. It committed itself to a bold 
and far-reaching programme of political and constitutional reform 
aimed at giving all races a share in the country’s administration. 
For the first time in South Africa’s history parliamentarians wholly 
dependent on white voters have made specific proposals for sharing 
political power with the non-whites, who outnumber the whites by 
four to one. They have said unequivocally that merit and not 
colour should constitute the basis of a man’s political rights. For 
the first time too a white political party, dependent on white 
voters, has admitted without equivocation that non-white voters will 
eventually outnumber the white, adding only that by then govern- 
ment should be in civilised hands, In other words, civilisation, not 
colour, is to be the criterion of fitness for leadership. 

All this is revolutionary in South Africa. White extremists have 
condemned the proposals as treason to the white man, while their 
black counterparts complain that they are but a refinement of the 
usual white man’s trick to retain power in perpetuity. And in 
between are the white “ realists ” in the United party who declare 
that the programme is so far in advance of public opinion that it 
stands no chance of acceptance and that the Progressives have 
written themselves off as a potential political force. 


IGNIFICANTLY, however, the bulk of the powerful English- 
language press has given the new party and its intentions a 
warm welcome. In the words of the responsible Cape Times, the 
new party’s plans “have all the freshness of a hopeful sanity.” 
The paper’s attitude indicates the relief with which some South 
Africans at least have welcomed the fresh political thinking and 
the political courage and realism of the new party. 

It is true, of course, that some of the new party’s most difficult 
decisions are still to be taken. A commission of experts is now 
to be appointed to draft a constitution which must embody these 
basic principles : 

(1) The right of all, irrespective of race, colour or creed to partici- 

pate in government in accordance with their degree of civilisation. 


(2) The creation of a South African nation based on western 
concepts. 


(3) Constitutional safeguards to protect any group from domina- 
ting other groups. 

(4) A reduction of the central government’s powers’ over the 
provinces. 


(5) A Bill of Rights entrenching fundamental human freedoms 
for all. 


(6) The maintenance of the rule of law and an independent 

judiciary. 

The commission’s thorniest task will be to establish effective 
constitutional checks and balances so that no one race or group 
can obtain a permanent stranglehold on the future state. There are 
‘many, including Nationalists, who believe that it is not possible 
to achieve this ideal. And South Africa’s experience with the 
Coloured vote, when the Nationalists circumvented the entrenched 
clauses of the South Africa Act by use of the courts and an enlarged 
Senate, lends substance to this view. At the same time, there are 
constitutional experts who believe that in a federal instead of a 
unitary system, and with a rigid constitution perhaps based on 
the American model, it should be possible to provide the necessary 
safeguards for minorities. This will involve, among other things, 
a considerable strengthening of the rights and powers of the pro- 
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vinces and perhaps even the creation of one or two predominantly 
black provinces in what are now the African reserves. 

Then there is the problem of deciding what qualifications will 
be needed for the franchise on a common electoral roll and what 
provision is to be made for those who fail to qualify on a special 
communal roll. The intention is to apply the same criteria to all 
races, but the qualifications laid down will obviously determine not 
only the size of the non-white vote, but also where the balance of 
political power is likely to lie for the foreseeable future. This is 
clearly of crucial importance. 

On the rather emotional question of republicanism the Progres- 
sives have come under some fire from various quarters. One of 
their original sympathisers, Professor I. S. Fourie, MP, has refused 
to join the new party mainly because he says it has adopted an 
equivocal attitude towards the establishment of a republic by 
leaving the matter for future decision. The new party, he believes, 
should have come out openly in favour of a democratic republic 
within the Commonwealth in opposition to an authoritarian 
republic divorced from the Commonwealth such as many Nation- 
alists contemplate. The Nationalists, too, are critical of the Pro- 
gressives’ undecided attitude, for republicanism (so the Nationalists 
argue) is the crucial issue of South African politics. The Pro- 
gressives, however, were faced with the implacable and often 
unreasoning opposition to republicanism of large sections of the 
community who are potential supporters of the new party. 

This apart, moderate South Africans of all races have warmly 
welcomed the new party’s undertaking to abolish the hated pass 
laws and with them the system of controlling the influx of Africans 
into urban areas ; to grant Africans freehold title to property in 
urban areas, a right which they are demanding with growing 
insistency ; to discourage the migratory labour system, with its evil 
effects on family life and the economy of the reserves, by the 
creation of a stable labour force in the urban areas ; to restore the 
freedom of workers to establish trade unions of their own choosing 
and to give unskilled African workers the right to form their own 
unions ; to repeal the job reservation law which has caused so much 
resentment and which constitutes a permanent threat to the well- 
being of non-white workers ; and finally, to support the wage system 
of “the rate for the job” for all races and to insist on a basic 
minimum unskilled wage throughout the country. 

It remains to be seen, of course, how much electoral support 
the Progressives can command. The recent provincial elections 
showed a position of near-stalemate between the two major parties. 
Whether a radical and courageous programme such as the Pro- 
gressives propose to propagate will win widespread support from 
a notoriously reactionary white electorate seems a little doubtful 
at this stage. But Africa is changing rapidly and the impact of 
events beyond South Africa’s borders is already becoming dis- 
cernible in the political climate as more whites realise that the 
Union cannot indefinitely remain out of step with the rest of 
this emergent continent. The new deal which the Progressive 
party envisages is long overdue ; in the words of a responsible com- 
mentator, either this policy must eventually prevail or South Africa 
has no future at all. 


Guide to the Algerian 
Negotiations 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


1GH hopes lead to bitter disappointments. French corres- 
H pondents in Tunis had hinted that the Algerian rebel 
leaders gathered there were ready to accept General de Gaulle’s 
terms. So the rebels’ reply on November 20th came as a shock 
to Paris. The leaders of the Algerian government-in-exile made 
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it plain that they want to conduct negotiations on their own terms 
and, far from showing the expected signs of faith in General 
de Gaulle, they openly proclaimed their mistrust of French inten- 
tions. The shock was followed by another from New York, where 
the General Assembly of the United Nations asked France not 
to proceed with its atomic tests. The French public, reading 
every day about the country’s rising international status or about 

eneral de Gaulle’s power and prestige in the world, were scarcely 
prepared for such a result. 

To escape from illusion and indignation it is necessary to stick 
to the facts about the bargaining over an Algerian settlement. 
On September 16th General de Gaulle made his long-awaited 
proposal recognising Algeria’s right to self-determination. He 
promised that within four years after the end of the fighting the 
Algerians would be allowed to shape their own destiny at the 
polls. Their choice would not be limited to francisation (complete 
integration within France) or home rule in close association with 
France. They would be able to opt for secession. If they did, 
which the general described as most unlikely and disastrous, 
France would stop its economic aid, preserve its control over 
Sahara oil, and “regroup and resettle ” all those who opted for 
France. The third solution thus looked very much like partition. 

The general’s plan was presented on a take-it-or-leave-it basis ; 
still, after twelve days of deliberations in Tunis, the rebels replied. 
They welcomed the principle of self-determination, but argued that 
independence could not be reduced to partition and that a free 
vote could not take place while the country was dominated by 
the French army. But peace could be immediate, they concluded, 
if the French accepted political as well as military negotiations for 
a cease-fire. Both sides had thus made concessions. General 
de Gaulle, in admitring the future possibility of choice between 
three solutions, destroyed the fashionable slogan that Algeria must 
for ever remain an integral part of France. The rebels dropped 
their demand for a prior recognition of independence. Wide 
differences remained, however, about the control of the referendum 
and the guarantees with which it must be surrounded. 


OON after, it seemed that the French authorities were moving 
backwards. Admittedly, two ministers said publicly that 
General de Gaulle’s offer of a year before still stood and that rebel 
representatives could come to Paris to sign a truce. But several 
important figures (the prime minister, the minister of defence and 
both the delegate-general and the commander-in-chief in Algeria) 
publicly interpreted the new French pian in a most restrictive 
fashion. In particular, they insisted that any referendum must be 
held under exclusive French authority and that the army must keep 
sufficient forces to run it. Such and similar statements were 
designed to reassure the French settlers and army officers ; they did 
not inspire confidence among the insurgents. 

General de Gaulle took the matter up again at his press confer- 
ence on November roth. The president did not disavow his 
subordinates, but he repeated and elaborated his original plan. 
He coupled it. with a new invitation to Paris. The leaders of the 
insurrection, he said, could discuss the conditions of a cease-fire 
with the French authorities in Paris at any time, openly or secretly, 
and would be free to return if the talks failed. He added that 
Algerians of all political complexions would be allowed to take 
part in discussions about the form and contents of the poll. But 
such discussions would happen in due time and not; as: the rebel 
leaders had asked, before the cease-fire. 


The limelight then shifted to the secret meetings of the rebel 
government in Tunis. Journalists hopefully -revealed that the 
insurgents had turned into left-wing gaullists and were only trying 
to find a formula that would make it easier for the general to 
carry his reluctant army with him. But the rebel reply, published 
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on November 2oth, did not confirm these fanciful interpretations ; 
it condemned various French declarations as a mockery of self- 
determination and argued, therefore, that guarantees for a free 
vote were now more necessary than ever ; it nominated five dele- 
gates to discuss these guarantees with the French. 

Insult, provocation, fraud—such were the first French press 
reactions. The Algerian plenipotentiaries have no need to ask for 
visas. They are all safely in detention in France. Four of them, 
including M. Ben Bella, were on the famous airliner that, in 
October, 1956, left Rabat for Tunis but landed in Algiers instead. 
M. Ben Bella is reputed to enjoy great prestige with the rebels, 
particularly those in the field. The Algerian guerrillas may well 
mistrust a politician like M. Ferhat Abbas, who joined the rebellion 
when it was well under way. M. Ben Bella and his fellow- 
prisoners, on the other hand, were all members of the small com- 
mittee that started the insurrection just over five years ago. 
Another possible reason for the rebel choice of plenipotentiaries 
is that the leaders of the insurrection are not at all convinced that 
General de Gaulle would risk trouble with his army in Algeria 
in order to reach a settlement. To move M. Ben Bella, whose 
name is hated by the settlers, from the Aix Island fortress to a 
conference room in Paris would be, for the rebels, a proof that 
the general was in earnest. 

The road from jail or deportation to national leadership is well 
trodden, as (to go no further afield than North Africa) President 
Bourguiba and King Mohammed can testify. But the quarrel 
is not only over persons. There is a difference of substance. 
General de Gaulle offered talks about a cease-fire. The FLN 
replies that it is ready to discuss the guarantees for self-determina- 
tion, the conditions necessary for a free vote. Some hopeful 
French liberal gaullists have been suggesting one way out of the 
electoral dilemma: a prior agreement by both sides on, in effect, 
the result. No election can now be free in Algeria, they argue. 
If it is run by the army, the French will dictate the result; if 
not, the outcome will be independence. Neither side can be 
expected to accept the victory of the other. The French should, 
therefore, lean towards independence, the FLN should accept a 
form of association, and they should go to the polls together, 
advocating the same solution. 

Yet this only shifts the difficulty. If the agreement is to be 
secret, the insurgents will have, in the meantime to rely on the 
general’s word ; if it is open, and backed by guarantees, the general 
will.not be able to avoid testing the discipline of his officers in 
Algeria. One day it may come to this. Neither side is yet moving 
in this direction. The French have not replied officially to the 
latest rebel statement from Tunis, but President de Gaulle dis- 
missed it last weekend during his Alsatian tour when he declared 
that he did not intend to talk with men who are hors de combat. 

The next round now opens in the United Nations. The rebel 
government-in-exile has sent three of its leading men to reinforce 
its delegation in the lobbies. It is easy to foresee what sort of 
brief-they will present to their Afro-Asian friends: self-determina- 
tion is ‘splendid, but freedom of choice requires to be guaranteed ; 
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if the French refuse to discuss such guarantees, the United Nations 
should request them to do so or provide its own services. Once 
again the French delegation will boycott the meetings. France 
may be condemned in its absence. In any case, no one in Paris 
expects that either side will budge from its position before the 
end of the debate. 


Nato’s Alloy Link 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


EIGHBOURING states are often hostile. It is part of American 

world strategy to defy this law by making them congruent 
pieces in its pattern of defence. Greece and Turkey present a 
particular problem in these jigsaw mechanics. Latecomers into the 
alliance, they are at once an appendage to the European defence 
system and a link in the longer Eurasian line of battle. Circum- 
stances and the Americans persuade them to work together, but 
tradition and local disputes militate against the even friendship 
that is a prerequisite of effective co-operation. 

Izmir, which most people still know better as Smyrna, is the 
headquarters of the Allied Land Forces Southeastern Europe and 
of the Sixth Allied Tactical Air Force, both of which are respon- 
sible to the Southern Europe headquarters in Naples. At Izmir 
a group of determinedly hopeful American officers, assisted by 
Turkish and Greek officers (in the proportion of roughly 3 to 2) 
and a handful of British, French and Italians try to organise, equip, 
train and above all integrate the Greek and Turkish units that in 
wartime would come under Nato’s command. From the military 
point of view their assignment is formidable ; diplomatically it 
is perhaps even more daunting. 

Everyone in Nato pays automatic respect to the creed that the 
security of Greece and Turkey is indivisible. A glance at an 
atlas confirms how decisively the defence of the two countries 
would be linked if the Russians should ever try to gain control 
of the Dardanelles or advance south across the Bulgarian frontier. 
aoe The governments 
anne 4 admit that any 
5) a threat to the security 
of one country im- 
perils the security 
of the other, but 
despite _ persistent 
American hammer- 
ing of this point, 
very little of its spirit has yet been translated into action on the 
ground. The only medium for co-ordinating the training of the 
two forces is at the Izmir headquarters, and even here, where the 
air is more American than Turkish, the Greek contingent has only 
recently returned after having been called home for most of a year 
during the heat of the Cyprus problem. While they were away, 
the Americans had to fall back on the awkward expedient of flying 
backwards and forwards from Izmir to Athens, their function as 
go-betweens stripped of its usual disguise. 

The Cyprus settlement, and the end of one phase in a weary 
tussle, has brought high hopes and a slight actual improvement. 
There is now, at last, some liaison between the Greek and Turkish 
commands on their respective segments of Bulgaria’s southern 
frontier. Teams of Greek and Turkish officers are now allowed 
to inspect some of the installations in each other’s country—so 
long as the mission is made seemly by having an American at its 
head. But the list of visible signs of integration is still short ; and 
it is kept so not only by the impedimenta of political suspicions, 
but by the failure to standardise equipment; this makes any 
significant interchange of personnel impracticable. 
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As members of Nato, Greece and Turkey join in the genera] 
large-scale manoeuvres but so far there has been no question of 
their working as partners in limited training operations. The 
exception was the anti-submarine manceuvres in the northern 
Aegean early in September, in which only the Greek, Turkish and 
British fleets took part. As an exercise, these were more diplomaii- 
cally significant than militarily rewarding ; even so, the result hs 
been something less than friendship between the Greek and Turkish 
navies, whose traditions do not happily mix. 

Even if Turkey and Greece were pulling wholeheartedly together, 
their combined weight makes them no giant. Both countries 
carry a very heavy defence burden ; Greece, for instance, spends 
7 per cent of its gross national product on defence. This is a 
higher proportion than any other western European country except 
Britain and France, and puts the Greek delegation in a strong 
position when defence costs are thrashed out at the Nato meeting 
in Paris in December. But quite apart from the lack of co- 
ordination between the two forces, the requirements of internal 
security, inadequate communications and yesterday’s equipment 
also gravely handicap the south-east European command. 


N paper, the Greek and Turkish units constitute more than 

half the land forces assigned to the whole of Nato. The 
Turks have three army headquarters at Istanbul, Konya and 
Erzurum and contribute 20 divisions, which at full strength would 
be 500,000 men; the Greeks have one army headquarters and 
12 divisions of about 13,000 men each. In both cases a fair 
proportion of the total strength is tied up with internal security 
and is not immediately available to Nato. 

The area to be defended is formidably large. Greece has the 
Albanians to the west and the Bulgarians to the north-east ; with 
the Jugoslavs in between Greece is on resolutely good terms. 
Turkey has a 200-mile frontier with the Soviet Union and 700 
miles of Black Sea coast, and it is expected that any Russian 
attack would engage Persia and Turkey simultaneously. The 
Soviet Union has a substantial build-up of forces in the Caucasus 
and it is calculated at Izmir that the discrepancy in manpower 
between the Nato and opposing land forces is something like one 
to 8 ; for the Greek and Turkish air forces (which are equipped 
with Canadian jets that have been passed on from Nato service 
elsewhere) the discrepancy is believed to be one to 10. The 
road, rail and pipeline network is still very limited, and although 
a lot of American and local money is being spent fast, the problems 
are complicated by difficult and often mountainous terrain. Civilian 
casualties would inescapably be heavy, and wartime planning 
allows for both Athens and Istanbul being knocked out. 

Bilateral plans for establishing a base for American intermediate- 
range ballistic missiles in Turkey are on the way to fulfilment, and 
a statement on the control of the warheads is imminent. Turkey 
is already receiving supplies of the Honest John short-range 
rocket. Greece, for its part, is confident of receiving certain 
nuclear tactical weapons before the end of the year. But despite 
this incipient modernisation, the south-eastern European link 
seems composed of rather old-fashioned metal for a modern tug- 
of-war. The Turkish and Greek contingents could play a 
decisive part against local aggression, and by their presence 
and readiness might inhibit the Soviet Union from starting 
a war by proxy. They cannot be expected to deter a 
powerful aggressor or to hold him for more than a little time. 

But this time gained could be vitally important in giving the 
supreme commander a breathing space in which diplomatic action 
might still be possible, and in which to reflect on how big a weapon 
to use next. The United States Strategic Air Command bases, 
and the great aircraft carriers of the Sixth Fleet, as they show the 
flag in Istanbul and Pireus, are the visible and impressive signs 
of the last resort. 
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Standard Needs a Triumph 


carve itself in the British motor industry of the sixties 

has been an idly fascinating problem for any onlooker 
since the beginning of this year, when it became finally clear 
that its tractor production at Banner Lane and in France 
would be split off and sold to Massey-Ferguson. The problem 
had become a busily fascinating one for the directors of 
Standard about three years before that. At the outset, when it 
became clear that Massey-Ferguson wanted to control pro- 
duction of its own tractor, it was not necessarily a matter of 
Standard’s going it alone. But the attractive possibility of a 
merger fell through because difficulties arose over relative 
share prices, and Massey-Ferguson’s interest in making motor- 
cars proved evanescent. Approaches from Rover, again, came 
to nothing, largely over the price. But, throughout the many 
months of negotiations, the Standard board had to be making 
up its mind what kind of position it might have to gain and 
hold as a single medium-sized motor manufacturer. This 
meant, essentially, what kind of car it thought it could sell. 

The divorce went through without ill feelings. “ Only 
time will show, perhaps,” says Alick Dick, managing 
director of Standard-Triumph, “who was the husband 
and who was the wife. However, we got the alimony.” 
The alimony—negotiated after a year in which tractor 
sales, after a dip, had conveniently returned to a peak 
—seemed very fair. Standard received £14.9 million for its 
tractor assets (less the engine plant), representing a capital 
profit of £5 million, of which it distributed nearly £4 million 
in cash at 2s. 6d. a unit to its shareholders (who subsequently 
over-subscribed a “ rights” offer to buy Massey-Ferguson’s 
25 per cent interest in the Standard equity). This left Stan- 
dard—which now prefers to call itself Standard-Triumph 
International Ltd.—with £14 million in the bank, taxation 
liabilities of about £4 million to pay off soon, and about £6 
million already committed to the investment of building itself 
a new position in the British motor industry. 

Whatever “ packages” of car the group’s management 
hoped it would be able to sell in future, the divorce was 
bound in any case to set it three massive business problems. 
Tractors represented some 75,000 of the 160,000 units it was 
producing: bereft of tractors, that output had to be made 
up with cars as rapidly as possible in order to spread the 
administrative overheads over as many units as before. This 
meant obtaining twice the supplies of car parts and com- 
ponents. It meant providing facilities for twice the production 
and assembly at the group’s own plants, while at the same time 


J: what kind of a niche Standard “on its own” can 


organising the physical separation of quite closely-integrated 
car and tractor plants at Coventry. It also meant—and this 
was perhaps most formidable of all for a management inevit- 
ably oriented towards production, since the marketing of half 


‘its output had been done by somebody else—arranging the 


distribution of twice as many motor vehicles, and probably 
more than twice as many in the home market. 


+ HE first two tasks were in practice inextricable: the only 
way the group could get the extra supplies it wanted was 
by making more of its cars itself, as well as making more cars. 
This process had been set in train already, as part of the 
exercise which was anyway necessary to free Standard from 
what amounted to a straitjacket on its car production. Until 
July last year Standard had no facilities whatever for building, 
painting, or trimming the bodies of its cars. It relied upon 
Fisher and Ludlow for the production of its Eight and Ten 
small cars. After BMC purchased Fisher and Ludlow in 
1953 assurances were given that supplies to Standard—650- 
750 bodies a week—would be maintained: on the other hand, 
BMC was naturally not interested in putting in new plant for 
the expansion of a competitor’s output. Production of the 
Vanguard was in the hands of Pressed Steel. Effectively, 
therefore, the group’s output of cars was limited by outside 
suppliers. 

In July, 1958, Standard bought Mulliners Ltd., the Bir- 
mingham body builders that was already making painting and 
trimming shells for its Triumph TR3, Standard Companion 
and small trucks ; Mulliners, earlier in the year, had already 
acquired Forward Radiator and had begun to increase press- 
work capacity there. In Coventry Standard began to build a 
new paint and trim department at its Canley works—now 
complete and in operation—and bought the factory at Tile 
Hill where Fisher and Ludlow had been making bodies for 
the now discontinued Austin A35 for a further paint and 
trim plant. Body sub-assemblies for the Triumph Herald, 
which has built up to half Standard-Triumph’s car output by 
now, come from Forward Radiators and from three indepen- 
dents, Carbodies Ltd., Sankey, and Hall Engineering. Lord 
Tedder, in his statement to shareholders with the accounts 
this week remarked, “ We now plan to extend further the 
pressing and body assembly part of the business and to increase 
our capacity beyond 180,000 units per annum.” 

That capacity of 180,000 will not begin to come in until 
April, when first operations should begin at the new final 
assembly hall which will adjoin the body assembly paint and 
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trim department at Canley; it will house three assembly lines 
1,000 feet long. Ever since the summer the building and 
installation of equipment in this hall (which will bring in and 
store bodies overhead, and supply other components from a 
basement below the assembly lines) has proceeded alongside 
the transfer of equipment between Canley and Banner Lane 
and the building up of car production. The moving of a 
large number of machine tools, including transfer lines for 
certain of the car engines, from Banner Lane, seemed a rather 
formidable as well as complicated exercise to the Standard- 
Triumph management. But in practice it was carried through 
smoothly, with only two minor accidents ; and, inside eight 
weeks, before the stocks of 13,000 engines and other com- 
ponents that had been built up to tide over full production at 
the car plant were exhausted, the whole changeover was com- 
plete. Since it was finished, on August 31st, car output from 
Canley has been virtually doubled—from 300 cars a day to 
just on 600. This is effectively 150,000 cars and commercial 
vehicles a year; before the end of the year, the directors 
are confident, output will pass the former rate for cars and 
tractors combined. 

Getting enough cars made to replace the loss of tractors 
is thus already almost done: this was a job of production 
engineering about which Standard-Triumph was always con- 
fident. Getting them sold—even to willing buyers—is another 
matter. The company had recently been selling as many as 
60 per cent of its cars abroad—partly because about 100 a 
week are the TR3 sports car, of which some 95 per cent are 
exported, largely to the United States. For sales that repre- 
sented only half its production, and about the same proportion 
of profits, that degree of dependence on uncertain and often 
none too profitable overseas markets was acceptable ; but for 
a medium-sized car manufacturer on its own, it is not. 

So the group’s marketing problem at home is to try to 
arrange efficient distribution of a higher proportion—Alick 
Dick says at least 50 per cent—of an output at least doubled 
and possibly more. This was not easy: the group had 
channelled so much of its postwar expansion into exports 
and tractors had not up to this year been passing through 
the hands of its dealers many more cars than Standard and 
Triumph probably were in 1938. But over the last two years 
the group has vastly increased its sales force, has taken over 
distribution itself for its largest selling area, London, and has 
strengthened its spares department and its service network, 
in preparation for the huge increase in throughput. Today, 
the selling capacity is there. Even so dealers who are being 
asked to increase their own stocks and working capital to 
move this larger supply of cars to the customer need to be 
confident about the cars in question—and that the company 
they are being asked to work with is in the business to stay. 


LL of these productive and commercial problems eventually 
A hinge—as does the future staying-power of Standard- 
Triumph—on the kind of cars it has decided to offer. This 
is a matter of ideas rather than ironmongery. If the package 
of requirements and attractions has been nicely gauged to fill 
a niche in motoring demand, engineering them into the car, 
though not infallible, is a more dependable exercise. The 
Triumph Herald has been (so far in small numbers) on the 
market now for six months: its considerable impact is a matter 
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of record. But its “ package ” of ideas gives some pointers to 
the position Standard-Triumph hopes to establish in the motor 
industry. 

First, it signalled a resignation from the rat race. Standard, 
in numbers responsible for less than ten per cent of British 
car market, had continued until this year to compete directly 
with the giants, BMC and Ford, with its entire range. 
One of the facts of automotive life in Britain today is that no 
independent producer in the range up to a quarter of a million 
cars (except Vauxhall, with General Motors behind it) can 
match those two giants in terms of sheer “car for the money.” 
From the Herald onwards, Standard-Triumph can be taken 
as having ceased to try (as Rootes had done long before). 


The Standard management finds it none too easy, talking to 
the outsider, to explain its approach with the Herald in terms 
of any statistical assessment of potential demand at different 
points of the price range: designing the most expensive fashion 
article in modern society must draw heavily on inner convic- 
tion. But it puts the ideas behind the Herald in terms of 
motorists’ requirements.” These were, it felt when it was 
planning the car in 1956-57, partly the new needs of an age 
of mass motoring: ease in parking, the need for very little 
service and for the lowest possible repair costs on the largest, 
most vulnerable and most expensive organ of a car’s anatomy, 
its steel skin. 

Abroad, it felt that independent suspension on all four wheels 
had become a real requirement. At home, for the motoring 
male, it was something else different, to add to the Herald’s 
trouble-free lubrication and the construction with easily 
removable panels on a chassis. And those differences would 
give the mere male the good excuse he may need to let his 
wife pay slightly over the odds for what Standard hoped would 
sell (her) the car most of all: good looks and just a savour of 
snob appeal. As production builds up it should bring down 
costs, but there is no intention of making the car cheaper: 
Standard-Triumph aims to hold the price and develop this 
range of cars. 

To call this deliberate appeal to be rather more discriminat- 
ing than the Joneses cold-blooded would be untrue: Standard- 


‘Triumph’s commitment to its dapper and accomplished brain- 


child is as much emotional as commercial. It may well, in a 
rich society where many hanker after distinction rather than 
opulence, be the logical approach for the medium-rank pro- 
ducer—leaving the bitter though potentially rewarding battle 
to extend the market at the bottom to the giant manufacturers. 
In the Herald, the policy has so far made a most successful 
debut: though technically the question of “ putting more into 
the car” may come up sooner than later. Seekers after motor- 
ing happiness of a recherché kind might not necessarily buy 
more down-to-earth cars simply because one may accelerate 
faster or another have a higher top speed. But a car selling 
distinction cannot afford to be lacking in any obviously 
measurable aspect of performance: one must not give the 
Joneses an easy retort. 

Standard-Triumph is confident that it can find a similarly 
sunny niche, farther up the price range, for other models. 
The 14-2 litre range, one of the most competitive in the 
world, would not seem to offer much room. Farther up there 
is probably more scope for saleable originality, though the 
higher one goes, the smaller the market one has to dig oneself 
into. The eventual output at which the group is aiming— 
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say 250,000—will require relatively large numbers for cars 
that deliberately eschew cheapness for originality. Perhaps 
the biggest remaining question mark about the Herald, for 
example, is whether the slightly more discriminating market 
at which it is aimed can yet accommodate the 100,000-1 50,000 
a year that a total volume of the above order would seem to 
require for the group’s most popular model. . Until very 
recently, few models even from the giant makers were being 
sold in such numbers. 


HAT conclusions, or impressions, can be formed at this 
point in Standard’s metamorphosis ? First, certainly, 
that in terms of technique and production the changeover has 
been well prepared and impressively carried through. 
Standard-Triumph has a good way to go with this develop- 
ment and integration of manufacture: it should end with an 
organisation much more effectively under its own control. That 
organisation is still one scattered through a variety of plants in 
Coventry and Birmingham and the group is still doing little 
of its own presswork ; on the other hand the form of chassis- 
plus-panels construction adopted for the Herald does appear 
particularly well suited to a complicated and still evolving 
pattern of body manufacture. Most important, the Herald so 
far seems to have proved a most acceptable package— 
admittedly in a period when demand for all kinds of cars has 
boomed. 
Although Lord Tedder was entitled to emphasise in his 
statement that the Herald accounts for only 50 per cent of 
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production, and that output of other models is rising, it is clear 
that Standard’s main gamble for viability is based, so far, on 
the Herald—now, perhaps, more on getting it distributed and 
sold than on producing enough of it. The group will clearly 
have a good deal on its hands over the next twelve months— 
during which some already discernible models from other 
producers, perhaps closely competitive with the Herald, will 
be arriving on the market. Nor can it afford to wait long 
if its next original contribution, farther up the range, is to 
compete with the intensive selling efforts the giants will be 
putting into larger models already on the market or not far 
off. For no other car manufacturer will the next two years be 
as critical. 

The speed of the start has been impressive. It has already 
enabled Standard-Triumph to declare a better interim divi- 
dend than was anticipated, and has led the market to hope that 
the group may do well enough to maintain its final dividend, 
even in this financial year of transition. The severance pay- 
ment from Massey-Ferguson has solved the group’s immediate 
problems of liquidity: it does not expect to need fresh capital 
for, say, the next three years. Yielding 5.2 per cent, on a 
12 per cent dividend covered more than three times, the shares 
at I1s. are fairly conservatively priced for this industry ; its 
equity also represents a substantial assemblage of motor manu- 
facturing assets. In marketing rather than technical terms, 
Standard-Triumph’s future remains an obvious gamble, but 


so does any other medium-sized motor producer, in the early 
sixties. 


Ajax Inhales Oxygen 


A redesigned open hearth furnace makes up 
some of the lead that pneumatic processes 


have gained in making steel with oxygen 


XYGEN has become a magic word in steelmaking techno- 
() logy since the war: but for steel industries based 
primarily upon the open hearth process—as are the 
American, the British, and incidentally the Russian—this 
magic word has generally had a somewhat hollow ring. It was 
in the open hearth furnace that oxygen made its debut as a 
tool for the steelmaker, during the early postwar years ; but 
the most dramatic results from its use have been achieved 
almost without exception from the Bessemer convertor—or 
rather from the specialised vessels developed from it for 
pneumatic steelmaking with oxygen (most of which blow from 
the top, not the bottom as a Bessemer convertor does). 


As a result, in their new plant, a number of Britain’s major 
companies have turned “ back to Bessemer ” or to these other 
processes. The Steel Company of Wales is using oxygen in 
a bottom-blown Bessemer plant at Abbey Works: both Col- 
villes and Richard Thomas and Baldwins are to use the 
Austian “ L-D” process in their new strip mill plants, while 
the latter is also installing Oberhausen “ Rotor” vessels (to 
pre-refine hot metal for an open hearth shop) at Redbourn. 
Several companies are interested in the Swedish “ Kaldo” 
process.” 


These Continental processes make steel so cheaply as to 


pose a question, if not a challenge, to any company deciding 
to put down steel capacity today. But the response cannot 
always be the same. United Steel’s Appleby-Frodingham 
works at Scunthorpe makes its steel in ten big tilting open 
hearth furnaces : in 1956, these had an effective capacity 
of about 1,200,000 ingot tons a year. At that time, when the 
company decided that by late 1959 it would need additional 
steel capacity equivalent to the output of another such furnace, 
it recognised that oxygen convertor processes might make the 
steel more cheaply. But it was not then clear whether the 
Continental processes could deal with iron of the high phos- 
phorus content that Appleby-Frodingham’s blast furnaces 
smelt from British ores (even now, none yet have on a regular 
commercial basis). Moreover, an L-D, “ Rotor ” or “‘ Kaldo ” 
plant, to be of fully economic size, would have offered more 
steel than the extra amount United Steel were thinking of. 
Some existing capacity could have been taken out of opera- 
tion at Appleby-Frodingham to offset the extra output that a 
large indivisible unit for pneumatic steelmaking with oxygen 
would have provided. But the investment would have been 
costly: and the company did not feel justified in commiting 
extra capital for premature replacement of furnaces which, as 
it was, were making steel more efficiently than most in Britain. 


¥ this investment dilemma, therefore, what might have 
seemed technically an optimum solution was ruled out. 
Appleby-Frodingham had already in mind one way to get some 
of the extra output required from its melting shops: the 
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installation of all-basic refractory roofs in its tilting open hearth 
furnaces, which allow higher operating temperatures and 
longer roof lives than the “ acid ” silica roofs used in its basic 
furnaces. These, offered higher working temperatures and 
more rapid operation of the process of oxidising impurities 
from the iron that is the main business of any steel furnace. 
Another new factor was the tonnage oxygen plant that British 
Oxygen was building to serve the steel works of Scunthorpe. 
It was logical for the firm to consider, once again, oxygen in the 
open hearth process. Appleby-Frodingham had already tried 
‘ oxygen lancing ” in 1950-51, with discouraging results. The 
technique could raise output, but it reduced the yield of steel 
from the charge, slightly increased costs, and irritated the 
melting crew, who complained that its tangle of pipes and 
tubes was dangerous. So the experiments at Scunthorpe 
had been abandoned, though oxygen continued to be used 
to assist combustion of the coke-oven gas used as fuel. (It 
is only fair to say that other British steelworks, in particular 
the melting shops of the Steel Company of Wales, have made 
continuous and successful use of oxygen for carbon removal, 
combustion, and the pre-refining of hot metal). 


In 1956, before it could begin experiments with oxygen 
lancing again, the Appleby-Frodingham management had to 
explain the problem it faced of competition from cheaper Con- 
tinental processes to its unions. They listened, and then 
accepted the necessity. So, later, did the local council, when 
the oxygen-blown furnace began to produce an unusual volume 
of dusty smoke, before gas-cleaning plant could be put in and 
brought through its teething troubles. By mid-1957 the 
company decided the tests merited special modification and 
reconstruction of one of its newer furnaces: oxygen blowing 
and the normal open hearth furnace did not quite fit together. 


These modifications are quite radical ; indeed, this furnace 
can no longer be operated as an ordinary open hearth furnace. 
The high rate of blowing with oxygen passes out of the 
furnace a large volume of dust-laden gas ; so a gas-cleaning 
plant had to be put in. To limit the burden on this the slag 
pockets and regenerator chambers under each end of the open- 
hearth furnace had to be sealed with a casing of steel plate to 
prevent the infiltration of air from outside that is normal with 
these furnaces. The slag pockets and regenerators, however, 
could be made much smaller, and were in fact doubled up, 
with two under each end of the furnace. This makes it 
possible, when one pocket and chamber are choked with slag 
and dust, to switch the flow over to the other set, so that the 
cleaning of these pockets, which ordinarily interrupts opera- 
tions on an open hearth furnace, can go on while the furnace 
is operating. Oxygen is fed into the furnace from lances 
mounted on special gear at each end of the furnace, inserting 
and retracting automatically ; it can also be fed in with the 
fuel, or in the regenerators to enrich the air heated there. 
Reconstruction of the modified furnace, from “gas out” to 
“* gas in,” took only 27 days. 

The results of oxygen blowing in the modified furnace have 
been quite radical, too. Describing recent operations with the 
two furnaces that have now been fitted for this “ Ajax ” process 
to the Institute of Fuel last month, Mr Jackson summed it up: 

. . . the average weekly production is well above the British 
record, the fuel consumption is no more than one-fifth of good 


British practice, and the cost of fuel plus oxygen is no more than 
half the average fuel cost in standard open hearth practice. 
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These two 300-350-ton furnaces, with a normal charge of no 
more than 210 tons, are producing 4,500-5,000 tons of crude 
steel per week, which compares with outputs of some 3,000 tons 
a week for a similar open hearth furnace operated normally. 

Comparisons in the table put both processes, with oxygen 
lancing and without, at their best ; the ordinary open hearth 
furnace is charging about 15 per cent of scrap, while the Ajax 
furnace uses entirely hot iron. There is a slightly lower yield 
of metal from the materials charged; rather more iron is 
left in the slag. But in quality, and in performance in the mill, 
the Ajax steel fully matches that made in the normal process ; 
and the operator’s control over conditions in his furnace is so 
much improved that this kind of furnace serves exceptionally 
well for special qualities of steel. This control, and the ability 
to set and hold conditions in the furnace at the melter’s discre- 
tion, offers the chance of much better “ scheduling” of an 
open hearth shop than is normally possible. 


PPLEBY-FRODINGHAM has thus obtained all the extra steel 
A it wanted without more than modifications to its existing 
capacity. The changeover to basic roofs offered increases of 10 
per cent or so in eight of the ten furnaces ; the fitting of the 
other two for the Ajax process has increased their annual out- 
puts to date by some 55-60 per cent. Operating costs have 
been reduced substantially in the Ajax furnaces in comparison 
with the rest ; moreover, if one were building such a furnace 
from scratch, instead of modifying an existing plant, there 
would probably be quite substantial reductions in capital cost. 

How far is this process a sufficient reply from the open 
hearth to the oxygen-blown convertor processes ? Mr Jackson 
still thinks that on a green field site, building entirely anew, 
the pneumatic processes might offer somewhat lower costs ; 
but that with high phosphoric irons, their margin would be a 
pretty narrow one. In continuous operations making standard 
steels, again, the convertor processes would be hard to touch 
for cost ; but the Ajax process probably retains the traditional 
advantage of the open hearth in flexibility for making a wide 
range of steels. It uses 1,500-1,600 cubic feet of oxygen per 
ton of iron, against the 500 cubic feet other open hearth 
techniques with oxygen have used, and the 2,000 cubic feet 
used in say, the L-D convertor. It was a decisive and rather 
courageous step to settle for an open hearth process that cannot 
operate without oxygen. And in some ways the process repre- 
sents an advance towards theoretically “ideal” steelmaking 
processes. 

Appleby-Frodingham began operating its first Ajax furnace 
in January, 1958 ; the second has been running since June ; 
a third is to be converted. It is not the only effective use of 
oxygen in the open hearth furnace; and though some of 
United Steel’s competitors appear to have had their interest 
in such processes rekindled by it, none appears to be follow- 
ing this pattern directly in its own experiments with oxygen. 
But the process was devised as an answer to an operating 
requirement, not as an innovation to defend the open hearth 
process against more rapidly-advancing competitors. What 
Appleby-Frodingham wants to sell is cheap steel, not steel- 
making processes. Technically, its figures are impressive 
enough. But it is even more impressive as an answer to 
Appleby-Frodingham’s immediate investment problem—and 
it seems certain to occupy a larger position in the changing 
future pattern of United Steelmaking. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








RADCLIFFE REPORT 


The Government’s Decisions 


QO PENING Thursday’s debate on the report 
of the committee on the working of 
the monetary system, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer delivered the Government’s ver- 
dict on the leading recommendations about 
domestic economic policy. He mainly 
rejected them. The reactions of the 
Treasury to the report turn out to have 
been very close to the line taken in these 
columns. 

At the outset Mr Amory made the point 
that the committee had underestimated the 
role of monetary policy in regulating the 
economy. Monetary policy must be sup- 
ported by fiscal policy working in the same 
direction, and there might be occasion for 
more specific measures such as those used 
to stimulate capital investment ; but the 
Government sees no reason to qualify its 
general aversion from direct controls. Nor 
is the Chancellor prepared to accept the 
committee’s categorisation of situations into 
“normal,” “excess liquidity” or 
“emergency.” In particular, there are 
obvious dangers in a package marked “ For 
emergency use only.” Mr Amory rightly 
insisted that his hands must not be fettered; 
the measures available must be used as and 
when the authorities think necessary, not 
according to any predetermined formula. 
The Chancellor made no specific reference 
to special controls over bank liquidity or 
to their extension to other financial institu- 
tions. 


Bank and Treasury 


Nor did the Chancellor suggest that he 
shared the scepticism of the committee 
about the efficacy of Bank rate. On the 
argument about who should announce Bank 
rate movements, he is making what is 
apparently the only important change 
resulting from the committee’s recommen- 
dations. However, he is sensibly not follow- 
ing the committee’s own recommendation 
that changes in Bank rate should be made 
by the Chancellor and on his authority ; 
this would be misleading to the world since 
no one has suggested that the initiative 
should not continue to come from the Bank. 
The Government’s proposal is exactly in 
line with the compromise suggested here— 
that the announcement should be made by 
the Bank but on the authority of the Chan- 
cellor. 

The Government and the Bank have 
accepted the committee’s general outline of 
the functions of the Bank in relation to the 
Government, and of the part-time directors 


within the Bank. The formulation of policy 
is in practice in the hands of the Governors, 
and the function of the part-time directors 
is mainly advisory. This will henceforth be 
recognised in formal terms. The Bank 
Court has delegated to the Governors a 
standing authority to settle changes in Bank 
rate with the Chancellor on behalf of the 
Bank. The Governor will be free to have 
discussions with the Committee of Treasury 
and other part-time directors, but he will 
not put specific proposals before them. 


Announcing Bank Rate 


The usual (but not inevitable) procedure 
for a change in Bank rate will then be: On 
the day before a change, after the usual 
informal discussions, the Governor will put 
a formal written proposal to the Chancellor; 
on the same day the Chancellor will convey 
his formal written approval. On the day 
of the change (still apparently a Thursday 
in the normal case) the Governor will report 
to the Court. The final decision will thus 
be made by the Bank and announced in the 
usual way—with the rider that the decision 
is with the Chancellor’s approval. 

The Chancellor rejects the suggestion for 
a new standing committee of the Bank, the 
Treasury and Board of Trade, which he 
regards as superfluous. But in future the 
Bank will be represented formally, as in 
the past it has been informally from time to 
time, on various existing Whitehall 
economic committees. 


Financing Public Corporations 


Mr Amory rejects the proposal that the 
local authorities, like the nationalised 
industries, should be given full access to 
finance from the Exchequer—just as he 
rejects the suggestion from other quarters 
that the nationalised industries, like the 
local authorities, should be made to borrow 
in the market. He points out the distinc- 
tion that the local authorities have their 
own credit standing and can pledge their 
assets, and that they have in practice drawn 
on sources of funds that would not have 
been available to the government. The only 
change here is that the government will 
collect and publish information about the 
extent and terms of local authority 
borrowing. 


More Information 


The one section of the report that the 
Chancellor, along with outside observers, 


has warmly welcomed is that calling for 
more information about financial matters. 
Mr Amory has instigated an urgent study 
of these recommendations. He would like 
to see comprehensive and consistent figures 
On operations of the banking system ; 
information on holdings of and transactions 
in gilt-edged securities and Treasury bills ; 
and on the financial position of companies. 
New direct inquiries will be needed. 

His one reservation in this sphere is on 
news about the reception of new govern- 
ment issues in the market. He is prepared 
to consider a more “dignified” form of 
announcement than the disingenuous tradi- 
tional formula used for issues of Treasury 
controlled official funds; but he is not 
prepared to go as far as announcing, on the 
first day, the amounts taken up by the 
public. 


INVESTMENT REFORM 


Companies Act Inquiry 


O* Thursday, Mr Maudling, President 
of the Board of Trade, announced the 
terms of reference of the promised com- 
mittee of inquiry into the Companies Act. 
The chairman will be Lord Jenkins, and his 
colleagues will be named shortly. Their 
duty will range widely: 

To review and report upon the provisions 
and workings of the Companies Act 1948, 
the Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Act 
1958, except in so far as it relates to indus- 
trial and provident societies and building 
societies, and the Registration of Business 
Names Act 1916 as amended ; to consider 
in the light of modern conditions and prac- 
tices, including the practice of take-over 
bids, what should be the duties of directors 
and the rights of shareholders ; and gener- 
ally to recommend what changes in the law 
are desirable. 

These are comprehensive terms indeed— 
they include, it will be noted, the knotty 
problem, half law and half practice, of 
directors and shareholders—and it is not 
to be expected that the Committee will find 
answers to them in a mere matter of a few 
months. But that does not mean that 
reforming action need be delayed on other 
fronts. Mr Maudling disclosed that the 
Chancellor will be introducing a Building 
Societies Bill in this Session. And he is 
himself considering whether new legislation 
is desirable to control the soliciting of un- 
secured loans and deposits—a matter on 
which the Prevention of Frauds Act has 
been found completely wanting ; preven- 
tive action on this need not, he said on 
Thursday, await the outcome of the com- 
mittee of inquiry. 
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NEW CURRENCY 


Note Well 


HE Bank of England feels that it would 

be a good thing if people looked more 
closely at their banknotes. Its new designs 
bearing the Queen’s portrait will go some 
way towards bringing this about. The {£1 
and ros. notes will be made equal in size. 
Both will be as long at the present £1 note, 
but half an inch narrower—that is, longer 
and less deep than the present Ios. note. 
New £5 notes the same size as the present 
£1 notes will be issued, and £10 notes of 
exactly the same dimensions will accom- 
pany them. Three denominations of notes 
in three different and easily recognisable 
sizes will thus be replaced by four denom- 
inations of notes of equal length, with two 
narrower than the others. The broader 
notes will represent values five and ten 
times as much as the value the public has 
grown to associate with notes of that size. 
Each note will have a different dominant 
colour (though subsidiary colourings intro- 
duced for security reasons will reduce the 
distinctiveness between them). The reason 
for this limited diversity is that the Bank 
feels there is only a narrow range between 
a note large enough to be easily handled 
(the size of the present ros. note) and small 
enough to fit into wallets without folding 
(some people cannot get the present 
“fiver” into theirs). The new series will 
not go as far as the single size, single colour 
of the United States dollar notes ; but that 
surely is a bad precedent. 

To judge by the time interval between 
the introduction of the new £1 note (early 
next year), the new Ios. note (a year later) 
and the £5 and {£10 notes (“as soon as 
possible thereafter ”), the Bank’s contention 
that the process of design and production 
cannot be hastened is well borne.out. The 
new series will reduce the cost of printing 
the notes. 

These will be the first notes in Britain to 
bear the sovereign’s portrait, and the 
brighter design is welcome. More impor- 
tant, perhaps, is the reintroduction of the 
£10 note. The demand for notes of high 
denominations has been strikingly illus- 
trated by the reception of the present £5 
note. In February, 1957, the old fivers, 
glorious relics of a bygone age, comprised 
15 per cent by value of all notes in circula- 
tion: this percentage has now more than 
doubled. There might also be a demand 
for a note between {1 and £5. But the 
most pressing need is better coinage, which 
is the responsihility not of the Bank but the 
Royal Mint. Mr Heathcoat Amory should 
be giving urgent attention to the radical, 
sensible suggestions made recently by his 
deputy master. 


THE EXCHANGES 


Sterling and Bank Rate 


eee has been giving a less impres- 
sive performance in the exchange 
markets in the past few weeks, and at times 
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the Exchange Account is believed to have 
stepped in with some official support. This 
modest weakening offers no ground for con- 
cern. The spot rate on the US dollar is 
still above par, and in the forward markets 
sterling is at a premium on the dollar, the 
mark and most other currencies. What has 
happened is that part of the usual seasonal 
demand for dollar commodities has been ex- 
perienced later in the year than usual (partly 
because of the high confidence in sterling 
during the usually difficult third quarter). 
At the same time, a certain amount of 
foreign funds has been withdrawn from 
London to take advantage of higher interest 
rates in New York and elsewhere. The 
official discount rate now stands at the same 
level, 4 per cent, in London, New York and 
Frankfurt—and bill rates are up to I per 
cent higher in New York. 

How far can interest rates in London 
remain below those in the other main 
centres? International considerations today, 
unusually, call for the London authorities 
te sit tight as long as possible ; a narrowing 
or reversal of the differential below New 
York would embarrass the American 
authorities in their attempt to check the out- 
flow of gold. After the impressive gains of 
the past two years, London can afford to see 
funds return across the Atlantic. If the 
reserves did fall by a modest amount in 
coming weeks as a result of short-term 
money transfers, that ought not in 
itself to call for an increase in Bank 
rate. However, the authorities must also 
look to domestic considerations ; and these 
might point in a different direction. If the 
authorities fear the beginning of a boom in 
private investment some time next year, 
they might be inclined to increase Bank 
rate on that ground, as a warning to the 


banks (whose advances are still increasing) . 


and to industry. 


AEI 


Reshuffle Completed 


HE internal reorganisation of Associated 

Electrical Industries, begun nearly two 
years ago, will be completed by the end of 
the year. AEI’s three constituent companies, 
British Thomson-Houston, Metropolitan- 
Vickers and Siemens Edison Swan, are to 
be renamed AEI (Rugby), AEI (Man- 
chester) and AEI (Woolwich) respectively : 
between them they will be responsible for 
management of fourteen product divisions, 
which in turn will have their own mana- 
gerial and engineering staffs, and a fair 
amount of autonomy. Nine of these divi- 
sions were created earlier this year, and the 
other five—cables, construction, telecom- 
munications, radio and electrical compo- 
nents, and instrumentation—were named 
this week. The parent company, of which 
Lord Chandos is chairman, remains respon- 
sible for the group’s finance; AEI-Hotpoint 
will remain a separate entity, and AEI’s 
association with John Thompson in nuclear 
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power plant construction will not be 
affected. 

The reorganisation was first prompted by 
the change in the electrical industry 
brought about by the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act. While the industry’s price- 
fixing and quota agreements were in force, 
it was advantageous to have several sub- 
sidiary companies that purported to com- 
pete with each other ; with the abandoning 
of the agreements, it automatically became 
desirable to rationalise production, This 
last stage carries rationalisation to its logical 
conclusion: in future there will be no 
duplication of products between divisions 
(though there will be few if any changes in 
the present location of plant and equip- 
ment). 

Lord Chandos noted this week that in 
the future AEI will gain the advantages 
of a completely unified structure, as well as 
trading under a single name—as do its 
chief competitors, English Electric and 
GEC. This establishment of a group image 
will not be carried out completely, however; 
many trade marks associated with the old 
management subsidiaries will be retained, 
though the products will henceforth be sold 
by AEI. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY 


The Difficulties 
of Diversification 


HE Hawker Siddeley Group’s search for 

work outside the aircraft industry has 
led it to a remarkable decision—to set up 
a 270-strong atomic energy division. A 
team of this size is most unlikely to get 
nuclear power plant orders from under the 
noses of the giants of the industry, even in 
shipping, where Hawker Siddeley is con- 
centrating. Every atomic energy group in 
the country has submitted designs to the 
Admiralty-sponsored committee looking at 
nuclear merchant ships. English Electric 
is proposing the same type of reactor as 
that which is under development at Hawker 
Siddeley—using an organic chemical to 
perform the function carried out in large 
reactors by graphite—but English Electric 
is backed by American know-how. Both 
companies have, incidentally, chosen a type 
of reactor that is temporarily out of favour 
with the Atomic Energy Authority. 

But David can still hit Goliath for six on 
occasion, and Hawker Siddeley may yet 
make an impact on the market for research 
reactors. At the Geneva atomic energy 
conference a year ago, the group was given 
blue-prints for the Argonaut research 
reactor developed by the Argonne National 
Laboratory in the United States. This is 
the nearest thing to a do-it-yourself reactor 
yet invented. Argonne assembled it, for a 
gimmick, during the first week of the con- 
ference and Hawker Siddeley built its own 
anglicised version, Jason, in seven weeks. 
Hawker Siddeley was given the design and 
know-how, as Argonne had done for Ameri- 
can manufacturers. Except for its instru- 
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“Transistors” by Roy Nockolds 


Gazing into the crystal 


Modern crystal gazers can now foretell the future with some accuracy—if the crystals 
into which they are gazing are those of germanium or silicon. 

These two substances—known as semiconductors—are the basis of Electronics’ 
newest and perhaps most significant development—the transistor. 

This device, which fulfils a similar function to a radio valve, is beginning to revolu- 
tionise electronics in many of its applications. Unlike the valve, the transistor needs 
no filament and operates at very low voltages and currents. Another advantage is its 
minute size—in some cases no larger than the head of a match. The transistor, in a 
variety of forms, is already being used in hearing aids, computers, instruments for 
nuclear power stations, portable radios and record players, and future applications 
will include radar, submarine telephone repeaters, and V.H.F. mobile radio. 

The Mullard Company has played a leading part in the development and production 
of transistors, accumulating a great wealth of know-how on which you, as a designer 
or user of electronic equipment, are free to draw. 


Technical Information Services 


Mullard Technical Information Services cover almost every field of electronics, 
ul ar If you have an applications problem, write to the address below, 


Progress in Electronics 


Mullard Ltd., Technical Information Services, Mullard House, Torrington Place, London, W.C.1 
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Player’s No. 3 are in a class by themselves. 
(So, on the whole, are the people who smoke them.) They are 
part and parcel of that pleasantly ordered kind 


of existence, where everything is unobtrusively correct. 


You might expect to pay over the odds for such 
a distinguished cigarette—but they cost 4/4 for 20, or 
21/8 for 100. Incidentally, the Christmas 


People who can boxes this year have a pleasing ‘‘ Book of Hours”’ design. 


buy Player’s No.3 - 
by the hundred 
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mentation and its British screw threads, 
Jason is a carbon copy of Argonne’s original 
design. As research reactors go, it falls 
into the scooter class: that is, useful for 
teaching, for production of the simpler 
radio-active materials—and specially useful 
for pilot trials of the fuel layout inside big 
power producing reactors. Hawker 
Siddeley was obliged to build its own Jason, 
at a cost of £50,000, plus another £48,000 
for fuel (American fuel would cost approxi- 
mately £16,000) as a demonstration model, 
although the reactor also has some prac- 
tical use for the group’s own work. It has 
sold one to the Atomic Energy Authority 
and should sell a second to the Admiralty 
but the potential market in this country is 
for probably no more than five—unless an 
unexpected number of training colleges find 
£35,000 for the stripped-down teaching 
version. The overseas market is potentially 
big but highly competitive. Hawker 
Siddeley has a certain amount of sub- 
contract work, including potentially valu- 
able orders for special graphites, from the 
Atomic Energy Authority, and will prob- 
ably get more. But winning a toe-hold in 
this industry will demand determination— 
which is one thing that Hawker Siddeley 
has not lacked. 


CABLES 


An Olive Branch ? 


ao increase of 73 per cent in the price 
of low voltage mains cables announced 
by British Insulated Callender’s Cables last 
Tuesday has not yet been followed by the 
other large producers—Associated Elec- 
trical Industries, Crompton Parkinson and 
Pirelli General—but they and the smaller 
companies are unlikely to miss this oppor- 
tunity to reduce their losses. After price 
cuts in mains cables by over 20 per cent, 
compared with those ruling under the 
former price fixing arrangements, a rise of 
7: per cent cannot leave much margin for 
profit. Such cable is largely made by the 
bigger companies in the business. A rise 
in the price of the household sizes of 
cables will be needed before the small 
companies can feel safer; they sell rela- 
tively more household cables than mains 
cables. But this is the section of the indus- 
try in which there is most surplus capacity, 
and BICC may not want to increase prices 
there until it sees that capacity has been 
reduced nearer to demand. 

One small step further towards the reduc- 
tion of capacity in the industry has been 
taken by BICC in buying Metropolitan 
Cable and Electric, a small private cable 
maker, Manufacture will be transferred 
from its works in Essex to the BICC factory 
at Erith during 1960, ' 


HIRE PURCHASE COMPANIES 


Time They Grew Up 


AS a year of unrestrained expansion, 
in which the nation’s hire purchase 
debt has surged from {£500 million to 
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around £800 million, finance houses are 
asking themselves whether they can afford 
in their own interests to go on searching 
for business unselectively on the principle 
that volume will look after bad debts. The 
recently uncovered rash of frauds by motor 
dealers in Lancashire and elsewhere, which 
affects many of the big finance companies, 
has caused even this thrustful industry to 
draw breath. Companies forced to re- 
possess cars are also seeing the danger of 
the irresponsible competition in repayment 
terms since official controls were lifted: 
someone who has been allowed to put 
IO per cent down and spread his repay- 
ments over four years has little to fear from 
repossession. 

The method of operation that the finance 
companies have chosen for themselves, that 
of dealing not direct with the public but 
with the retail agent, means that the quality 
of their business is decided very largely by 
the quality of the dealers. A finance house 
that accepts business from a dealer without 
having fully satisfied itself about his 
honesty (and perhaps even of his existence) 
has only itself to blame if it finds it has been 
financing wrecks. 

The recent troubles have revived interest 
in the desirability of finance houses dealing 
with the public direct, hitherto dismissed 
as administratively impractical. A number 
of leading companies have already made 
half-way moves in this direction by offering 
a direct approach, for their next purchase, 
to people who have completed their con- 
tracts satisfactorily. A big handicap in the 
way of the direét finance transaction is the 
inadequacy of credit reporting in Britain. 
This week the “ Industrial Bankers ” Asso- 
ciation suggests in its half-yearly report 
that finance houses should co-operate to 
pool their credit information for use 
amongst themselves. An obvious instrument 
for this, one would think, is Hire Purchase 
Inforrhation, which maintains a comprehen- 
sive and efficient information service on 
every vehicle subject to a hire purchase 
agreement, It ought not to be too difficult 
to extend this to information about the 
hirers themselves. 

Meanwhile, the finance houses have noted 
with interest that the Beneficial Finance 
Company of the United States is about to 
set up shop in London: this is not what all 
of them have had in mind in thinking of 
international expansion, An old aspect of 
the reports is that the American company is 
thinking largely of straight cash loans ; the 
scope for these is closely circumscribed by 
the Moneylenders Act. 


SYNTHETIC FIBRES 


Limbering Up 


OMPETITION has been growing on the 

fringes of the synthetic textile industry 
among the more exotic new fibres. In the 
past few days the two main producers of 
acrylic fibres, Courtaulds in this country 
and the American Chemstrand company in 
Northern Ireland, have cut prices by in some 
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cases as much as 28 per cent and Courtaulds 
has announced that capacity for producing 
these fibres at its Grimsby plant is to be 
doubled from 10 to 20 million lb of yarn a 
year. With the 10 million lb being produced 
yearly by Chemstrand, this would make 
output of acrylic fibres roughly equal to 
the present output of “ terylene,” although 
this, too, is being expanded. Courtaulds 
also announced that it was doubling the 
output of two even more exotic, special- 
purpose fibres based on polyethylene and 
polypropylene without, however, giving any 
indication of the size of current produc- 
tion. This is bound to be small in com- 
parison with that of the established syn- 
thetics, since these two yarns are used only 
by industry, and then for applications 
where their special properties are important. 
But those applications, ropes, filter cloths 
and the like, also happen to form an 
important part of the industrial market for 
nylon and “ terylene.” 

The prices of these new synthetics are in 
the region of 100 pence per lb (some of 
these fibres are very light) compared with 
24d. a lb for viscose rayon staple, still. 
the cheapest textile fibre, natural or syn- 
thetic, on the market. Nevertheless they 
must by now be accounting for close on a 
quarter of the total output of synthetic 
yarns. Production in October was 47.2 
million lb, 32 per cent higher than produc- 
tion in October, 1958, when the textile 
industry was in a bad way. Since then 
production of all types of rayon, viscose 
and acetate, yarn and staple, has been 
rising ; but the fact remains that Cour- 
tauld’s viscose producing plant at Grimsby 
has never yet been worked up to its full 
capacity of 100 million Ib of yarn a year. 
There is a good geal of slack in the viscose 
producing side of the industry in spite of 
this yarn’s cheapness: were it not for the 
boom in rayon carpets and mixtures of 
rayon—the carpet industry is taking 40 
million lb of yarn a year—the traditional 
backbone of the synthetic fibre industry 
would be in a bad way. This could explain 
why Courtaulds is not only expanding its 
interest in the new synthetic yarns, but is 
branching into new industries. Its North 
Wales rayon factory at Flint, closed some 
years back when the group was painfully 
reorganising at the bottom of a textile 
slump, is being reopened not as a textile 
factory, but for the production of bleached 
pulp for the paper industry. 


CREDIT TRANSFERS 


The Banks Agree 


ips clearing banks are now preparing 
to introduce a major extension of 
facilities for easier transmission of payments 
through “credit transfers” direct to the 
account of the recipient, in addition to the 
traditional cheque facilities. The banks 


have doubtless been influenced by the 
recommendation of the Radcliffe committee 
that unless existing institutions provided 
improved facilities, consideration should be 
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given to establishment of a giro system by 
the Post Office. A sub-committee of the 
banks has recently completed an exhaustive 
report, and as a first step, and a minimum 
aim, the banks intend to extend and develop 
within a few months (and probably 
re-name) the “ traders’ credit.” This is the 
system through which one can cover a 
number of payments with one cheque by 
giving one’s bank standard credit slips 
showing the name and location of the 
accounts to be credited. 

Such transfers, together with other credit 
transfers for instalments to building 
societies, hire purchase houses and the like 
apparently add up to 150 million items a 
year—almost one fifth the number of 
cheques. But hitherto the traders’ credit 
method has not readily been available to 
the private customer. It has been necessary 
to produce a certificate from the creditor— 
whose bank charges may be increased by 
this transaction while those of the paying 
customer fall—sanctioning the transfer. 
This is one of the questions now being re- 
considered ; there are also some legal com- 
plications, and the qnhestion of whether to 
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have a centralised clearing for credits as 
well as for debits (provided in the cheque 
clearing). 

The biggest immediate question is that 
of providing for cash instalments to hire 
purchase companies. During the squeeze 
the banks, which had seen the hire purchase 
houses grow fat while their own activities 
were restricted by official directives, 
imposed stiff terms on collections of hire 
purchase instalments. The recipient finance 
houses were debited by 1s. for each collec- 
tion, and payments were not accepted on 
Saturday mornings, The finance houses 
searched long for an alternative means of 
transfer, and even worked out an elaborate 
scheme to be operated by the sub-post- 
masters. Now the atmosphere between 
hire purchase and the banks has improved, 
and it seems likely that the banks will offer 
a more acceptable system. This might 
conceivably be streamlined by providing 
standard paying-in books and centralised 
accounts of finance companies at bank head 
offices. But the companies also badly want 
the banks to levy their charge from the 
paying-in customer. 
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Imports and Exports High 


R ECORD British exports of £306 million 
in October did not result from freakish 


bunching in deliveries of a few costly items 
such as ships and aircraft. The detailed 
figures show that the improvement was 
widely spread. Imports also rose on a 
broad front to £360 million, reflecting 
British industry’s growing needs. Taking 
September and October together the aver- 
age value of exports was £276 million fob: 
this was ten per cent higher than a year 
ago, when exports were still falling. The 
main increase was to the non-sterling area, 
thanks to the rapid growth in sales to North 
America and Western Europe. But exports 
to the sterling area increased by two per 
cent to £1093 million, whereas in the first 
eight months of this year they were seven 
per cent less than a year ago. 

Shipments of engineering products, the 
largest group, rose by seven per cent to 
£115 million, compared with September- 









Motors Expanding—But Where? 


ae motor industry is now, rather belatedly, reaping 
the benefits of the expansion programme upon which it 






began in 1954. Most of the plans have now fairly fully matured 
and the extra capacity is not only available but is fully 
employed. Production, 769,000 cars in 1954, was still only 
860,000 in 1957 as an after-effect of Suez and the perhaps over- 
precipitate cuts in production schedules that it induced; only 
in 1958 did production rise significantly, to 1,051,000, still 
leaving much surplus capacity. Output now is running at 
over 1,400,000 a year—close to the figure that general forecasts 
for the industry as a whole had suggested might be reached in 
1965. Next year production should rise further, demand per- 
mitting, and by the second half of the year it may reach some 
1,750,000 cars—plus perhaps 450,c0o commercial vehicles. 
The British Motor Corporation alone should have capacity 
by then for 600,000 cars or more, depending on how far they 
can squeeze more of their babies from the present plant 
before the new buildings intended to double capacity can be 
finished, or can find more capacity in the existing plant for 
the larger models. Ford will have capacity for at least 500,000 
cars and possibly 600,000—which suggests that further new 
models may be on the way. Vauxhall will have raised its 
capacity from about 160,000 cars to around 200,000, which is 
the limit in the building that it erected under its 1954 pro- 
gramme. Standard (STI) are a special case because of the 
re-organisation, and will have capacity for over 150,000 cars. 
BMC has been the first to announce further plans in detail: 
it intends to spend £49 million in the next three years com- 
pared with the £39 million that it has spent in the last five 
years. This would raise its capacity to one million vehicles in 
two years—750,000-800,000 cars—and perhaps to some 
1,200,000 vehicles, 900,000-950,000 of them cars, by 1962. Ford 
has announced that it will spend another £50 million, and 
Vauxhall are planning a further large expansion too. 
_ These are the plans that are arousing such solicitous in- 
terest amongst Government authorities concerned with trying 
to persuade industry towards “black spots” of unemploy- 
ment. Scotland, the most publicly pressing candidate, does not 
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look too well situated, as the map shows, for anything except 


(prospectively) steel. 


likely to succeed in attracting these rich plants. 
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British Banking in A sia 


‘These are the territories served by THE CHARTERED BANK and its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limited, through a 
system of one hundred branches extending to most centres of 
commercial importance in the Middle East, South and South-East 
Asia and the Far East. Those branches provide complete and 
up-to-date banking services, sustained by expert knowledge and 
long experience of Eastern trade, finance and industry. An 
effective credit information service and skilled assistance and 
advice are available to United Kingdom merchants and manu- 
facturers seeking new business connexions in Asian markets, 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter (1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Offices in the United Kingdom at Birmingham, Manchester and Liverpool. 
Agencies at New York & Hamburg 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 2 & 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3 
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Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Ltd. (Incorporated in India) 


The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 








who 


made Britain’s 
first production all- 
steel car body? 


In 1926 the Pressed Steel Company made 
the first-ever all-steel car body to come 
off a British production line. Today they 
make car bodies at the rate of three a 
minute 


means Pressed Steel, and nowadays 
the Pressed Steel Company can mean 
a car body or a railway wagon or a 
Prestcold refrigerator just about 
anywhere in the world. 
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DEDEDE 


GARDNER 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


International merchants 
in non-ferrous metals, rubber, 
cocoa, vegetable oils 
and stecl 
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MEMBERS OF COMMODITY FXCHANGES IN LONDON, 
NEW YORK, ETC. 
Head Office 
2 METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 


LEADENHALL AVENUE, LONDON, EC3 
Tel ‘phone: 
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Subsidiary Companies 


SANDILANDS BUTTERY & CO. LTD + SINGAPORE * 
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KUALA LUMPUR is 
DREW BROWN LTD « MONTREAL - TORONTO: VANCOUVER §[@J 


Associated Companies in U.S.A., Bolivia, Brazil, Peru, Australia, India, 
Pakistan, Nigeria, Rhodesia, South Africa, Uganda 
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Good 


ews for Hi-Fi 


Higt 


For high-flying hi-fi fans, a splendid vista stretches endlessly 
ahead. Those twin bugbears of stereo in the stratosphere— 
ice outside the aircraft and overcrowding inside it—have 
surrendered to a massed attack from the scientists who work 
on chemicals from oil. As ever, the Esso Chemicals Division 
took a keen interest in the fray. 

High flying is all right—the sun’s usually out and you’re 
clear of the main roads—but it gets a bit parky up there. Ice 
tends to form on the wings and things. One solution is to 
spray on a fluid called iso-propyl alcohol, which de-ices 
the aeroplane. It’s made from propylene, of which Esso 
Chemicals have plenty. 

Hi-fi-ing is all right, too, although you used to need a 
small airship to carry all the necessary equipment. Then 
transistors came along. Open any transistorised gubbins and 


APM Mihi 


€sso 
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you'll probably find the parts embedded in a plastic potting 
compound. This is an epoxy resin, which also starts out as 
propylene—of which Esso still have plenty. And so stereo in 
the stratosphere flies slowly into the sunset, de-iced and 
uncrowded. Yes, it’s a rich, full life for hi-fi high flyers. (And 
Esso Chemicals still have lots of propylene. Want some?) 


Note to Manufacturers 


Besides propylene, we can offer you many other chemicals 

from oil; they are listed below. If your business uses chemicals, 
ask your secretary to contact the Esso Chemicals Department, 
50 Stratton Street, London, Wi. Telephone: Hyde Park 7030, 


BUTYL RUBBER - AROMATIC SOLVENTS (Solvesso 100 and 150) 
ETHYLENE + BUTADIENE - PROPYLENE » NAPHTHENIC ACIDS - ‘C’ OIL 
POLYISOBUTYLENE » OXO ALCOHOLS - HIGHER OLEFINS 
DICYCLOPENTADIENE + SULPHUR - HEPTENE - AROMATIC TAR 


MEANS BUSINESS IN CHEMICALS 
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October, 1958, despite a sharp fall in ships 
and railway vehicles. Shipments of non- 
electric machinery shot up by 17 per cent 
to £51 million, while electric machinery 
rose by 10 per cent to £183 million. Cars 
and chassis remained buoyant at £17.2 mil- 
lion, 12 per cent more than a year ago, 
while commercial vehicles recovered. sharply 
to £7.3 million, nearly one-third higher than 
a year ago. Textiles did well (cotton tex- 
tiles at last showing a modest increase), and 
shipments of metals rose by a fifth to £403 
million. Chemicals, one of the most 
buoyant items this year, showed a further 
increase of 16 per cent to £25 million. 
United Kingdom Trade By Areas 
Sept./Imports Sept./Exports 


° /o 
Oct. change Oct. change 


av. onyear av. onyear 
mn. ago £mn. ago 

North America... 65:8 +17 48-8 +26 

Latin America.... 27°6 +31 12- 7 


5 

Western Europe .. 97-1 +10 77-5 
SovietE.Europe .. 12-1 +13 5:7 +31 

GOs ccrqtaaiai 23:3 —I6 22:2 

7 


All non-sterling 225.8 +10 166- 
All sterling ... 117-6 +7 
TON acecaes 343-4 #+9 


The average value of imports in Septem- 
ber-October was £3433 million, nine per 
cent more than a year ago, and industrial 
materials accounted for almost all of the 
increase, Imports of basic raw materials 
and semi-manufactures rose by 17 per cent 
to £139 million, while imports of manu- 
factures rose by nearly 30 per cent to £34} 
million, with engineering products account- 
ing for most of the increase. Food, bever- 
ages and tobacco imports were two per cent 
higher at £131 million, largely owing to 
higher prices of-dairy products, while im- 
ports of fuel fell by four per cent to 
£38 million, due entirely to lower prices of 
petroleum. As with exports, the bulk of the 
increase was in trade with North America 
and Western Europe, and total imports 
from non-sterling countries rose by 10 per 
cent to £226 million. But imports from 
sterling countries were not far behind ; they 
rose by seven per cent to £1174 million, 


compared with September-October last 
year. 


EV INDUSTRIALS 


Who Owns Whom ? 


The last few months have been a 
critical period of transition and develop- 
ment. There have been four different 
chairmen, seven resignations from the 
board and seven new directors have been 
appointed. 


This in the present chairman’s own 
words is the background to EV Industrials’ 
curious history since control of the com- 
pany passed to Henry Briggs (Trust) early 
this year. An investigation into dealings in 
the company’s shares is now being made by 
the Fraud Squad. 

The facts are not at all clear—even 
though Mr Sidney Newman, who became 
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the chairman of EVI as a result of a pro- 
posal by Mr Francis Cradock, has held 
a press conference. It does however appear 
that the company was controlled (and 
may still be controlled) by Mr Francis 
Cradock, the managing director of Henry 
Briggs (Trust), which is a Midlands invest- 
ment company. Mr Cradock has said that 
he has been selling shares for some months 
past and that “it was all part of a pro- 
gramme I started last April.” Mr Newman 
has said that the original purchase of the 
shares (which was made through Robert 
Fraser and Partners, of which Mr Newman 
is a director) was financed by a bank loan of 
£1,300,000, which was backed by a large 
block of EVI shares as security. He then 
went on to say that when Mr Cradock 
was unable to liquidate this “ bridging ” 
advance, that the bank insisted that Mr. 
Cradock should sell these shares. These 
sales, Mr Newman: said, began in June. 
Henry Briggs (Trust) has said that the 
bank loan was repaid two months ago 
and “ that the original and sole method of 
repayment was carried out,” and it claims 
that the programme of selling its shares in 
EVI was a “ long term engagement carried 
out with the full co-operation of the bank.” 

In answer to a question Mr Newman 
said that he believed the bids made by 
Camp Bird and the Bank of Alderney in 
August for EV Industrials were “ genuine.” 
It is on the bid of 35s. (compared with the 
then market price of 26s. 6d.) made by this 
bank registered in the Channel Islands that 
attention has been focused. Mr Edmund 
Stekel is one of the two directors of the 
Bank of Alderney, the other being Mr 
Seymour Kraft, and he says that he has 
named the “mysterious bidder” to the 
Fraud Squad. 

An investigation into the affairs of the 
EVI group is being made by Peat Marwick 
and Mitchell and their report will be pre- 
sented at a special meeting of the company 
when no doubt further details will be given 
of the two companies—H. and C. Davis and 
Westminster Construction—which were 
recently acquired by EVI from Henry 
Briggs (Trust) for £850,000. Mr 
Newman emphasised that EVI was not itself 
concerned in the investigation by the Fraud 
Squad and his summing up was: “I don’t 
know who controls the company but it is in 
first class shape.” The §s. ordinary shares, 
which had been marked down on the news 
of the investigation, then regained 2s. 9d. 
to 21s. 9d. only to fall back again to 20s. 

- 


On Tuesday, Mr Justice Vaisey, on a 
motion brought by Mr Harold Cowan, 
granted an injunction restraining Mr 
Seymour Kraft, Mr Edmund Stekel, and 
Lower Perak Rubber Estates from holding 
an extraordinary general meeting this Friday 
on the grounds that since March Mr Kraft 
and Mr Stekel had acted as directors of 
the company without being properly quali- 
fied to do so under the company’s articles 
of association which stated that each direc- 
tor must acquire £200 of the company’s 
stock within two months of his appoint- 
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ment. Lower Perak Rubber was taken over 
in March and in June its assets of £80,000, 
almost entirely in cash, were transferred to 
the Bank of Alderney. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Imports to Pay Ten 
Per Cent 


HE cut in the tariff on imported 

machine tools and the end of the 
arrangements whereby a large proportion of 
these imports came in duty free should 
make for greater simplicity. Whether the 
machine tool industry stands to get more 
protection or less from these changes is not 
yet clear. They were suggested last January 
by the Machine Tool Trades Association, 
which includes both manufacturers and 
importers among its members and the Board 
of Trade, after considering what the 
industry’s customers had to say, has now 
decided to adopt them. 

In future all metal working machine tools 
imported into this country will pay a flat 
10 per cent ad valorem rate of duty (other 
than the few, never more than one or two 
per cent of total machine tool imports, 
that are made in the Commonwealth and 
come in preferentially free of duty). Pre- 
viously the non-preferential tariff was 17} 
per cent.. But payment of this duty was 
remitted where the importer or buyer could 
satisfy the Board of Trade that a particular 
machine was not available from British 
manufacturers, or could only be delivered 
after unacceptable delay, or where the 
foreign import was clearly better for the job 
than a similar British machine. There was 
2 good deal in the industry’s argument that 
this provision made for friction with its 
customers and placed a heavy burden on 
the importer, who was usually the person 
who had to prove the case for remission for 
his customer—and sometimes failed. 

The MTTA argued, further, that the 
new 10 per cent duty, which it offered as 
a quid pro quo, would probably not be a 
very powerful deterrent where a British 
customer really insists upon an American 
or Continental machine in preference to 
what tool makers here can offer him. 
Certainly during periods of shortage British 
industry has been prepared to pay quite high 
premiums over British prices for quick 
delivery of foreign tools. In the past few 
years it has been buying about a quarter 
of its new tools abroad and though there are 
no official figures, possibly up. to half of 
these imports have escaped duty. But one is 
not at all sure whether the new Io per cent 
tariff on all imports will mean roughly the 
same degree of protection for British tool 
makers. Presumably the Board of Trade 
thinks so. If the provision for duty free 
imports of machine tools, moreover, can be 
abandoned in favour of a single lower rate 
of import duty, then could not the same 
arguments be used to support similar 
changes for imports of other types of 
machinery that can still qualify for duty 
remission ? 
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ENGINES 


Novelty from Germany 


A NEW type of internal combustion 
engine is being developed by NSU, 
the German car and motor cycle makers, 
in association with the Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration, which has acquired the American 
rights for the engine. Invented by Herr 
Felix Wankel, it seems basically the de- 
velopment of a well-known type of pump 
into an engine. A three-sided rotor which 
rotates on an eccentric course inside a four- 
sided chamber. As a pump, the rotor sucks 
and discharges a fluid or gas ; operating as 
an engine, it sucks in the charge in the 
same way, and explodes it—by a sparking 
plug—to drive the rotor around, and then 
discharges the exhaust gas into the 
atmosphere. High efficiency and low 
weight are claimed for the engine—a fuel 
consumption of 0.45 lb per bhp/hour, 
nearly as good as a large aero engine, and 
29 bhp from an engine weighing 20 lb, or 
100 from one weighing 100 lb—but detailed 
technical data and descriptions have not yet 
been released. 

Assessment of the engine’s merits will have 
to await these details but there are some 
features of the design that make British 
engineers wonder how so high an efficiency 
could be obtained, A large area of metal 
would seem to be exposed to the combus- 
tion flame, with consequently high heat 
losses ; the movement of the rotor seems 
small in relation to the combusion space ; 
and the central bearing seems to be heavily 
loaded, which may make an expensive type 
of bearing essential and could involve fric- 
tional losses. These factors may be offset 
by features of the design not yet disclosed ; 
but if the heat losses have been reduced by 
insulating the combustion flame from the 
moving parts, this is an improvement that 
could also be applied to piston engines. 
Small sizes of such an engine would in 
theory seem those likely to be most success- 
ful, at least in the early stages of develop- 
ment ; motor cycles would be an obvious 
use, which might explain NSU'’s interest. 
It is concentrating on the development of 
engines of under 100 bhp, while Curtiss- 
Wright are concentrating on those of higher 
powers, including one in the 750-5,000 bhp 
class. 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


Alterations as Usual 


TORES in the West End which have 
been re-building, redecorating and ex- 
tending their premises have had to look 
closely at the way in which the necessarily 
inexact items of goodwill and time affect the 
complicated arithmetic of costs. In most in- 
stances it has been decided to keep one part 
of the store open while the contractors 
hammer away in another. But Littlewoods 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Stores will close down their Oxford Street 
premises completely for 18 months from 
Christmas Eve, while their present build- 
ing is redecorated and joined to the new 
one which will be erected alongside it. Five 
months’ building time will thus be saved 
in an operation which will convert about 
20,000 square feet of trading area on two 
floors to about 23,000 square feet at street 
level, spread over the present and the new 
building. 

The alternative was to keep the store 
partially open, and let the contractors spend 
23 months on the job. The company has 
apparently calculated that the loss of 23 
months’ partial trading will be more than 
offset by the reduction in building costs 
and the extra five months’ full trading 
which the close-down will bring about. A 
high value has been put on the goodwill 
which, the Littlewoods managers feel, would 
be lost if customers were to enter the shop 
during the re-building. In this kind of 
multiple store the “ walk-around ” custo- 
mers are particularly important and these 
are not easy to satisfy while construction is 
in progress. 

Employees at the Oxford Street store 
have all been told of the close-down and 
offered jobs at other Littlewoods stores. 
Those who do not accept this offer will, the 
company says, be compensated according to 
their length of service. 


OIL PROFITS 


The Shell Figures 


HE third quarter results of the Royal 

Dutch/Shell group include for the first 
time earnings of Canadian Eagle which 
previously has figured in the group results 
only to the extent of dividends received. 
The figures compare favourably with those 
of a year ago when profits were scarcely 
beginning to shown signs of a recovery but 
the net profits are below those for the 
second quarter when the item of “ operating 
expenses, selling and admin. expenses ; oil 
purchases, royalties, etc.,” was unusually 
low at £320 million ; this figure has now 
risen to £356.7 million. 


SALES AND INCOME 


(£ million) 
1958 1959 
3rd Ist 2nd 3rd 
qtr. qtr. qtr. qtr. 
Sales:— 
Including duties... 606-9 591-8 601-9 664-6 


Excluding duties.. 445-3 458-3 445-1 479-7 


Net income...... 34-3 37-1 45:6 44:2 
Gross income/salest 18-1 18-1 18:9 18-0 
Net income/salest. . a7 8-1 10-2 72 

+ After deducting sales taxes and excise duties, etc., 
from turnover. 

Figures for the first nine months of the 
year show that net income for the group 
has risen from £105.8 million to £126.9 
million and although this rise might well 
be offset to some extent by tax adjustments 
in the last quarter of the year the earnings 
of Shell Transport for 1959 seem likely to 
be around 70 per cent, tax free, against last 
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year’s 663 per cent on the old capital, on 
which a dividend of 187 per cent, tax free, 
was paid. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


Towards a 
Mechanised Market 


Ef week overworked and hard pressed 
stock exchange dealers welcomed the 
introduction of a number of innovations 
designed to make the pace of business less 
killing. For the first time the new account 
began on a Monday and a new seven-day 
settlement period came into force which, in 
effect, gives dealers one extra day in which 
to pass names and settle accounts. Badges 
appeared for the first time on the lapels of 
all House members; this should help 
members when they check and confirm 
bargains—two necessary steps in any trans- 
action which in the post-election boom have 
too easily gone astray. In boom times the 
turnover of jobbers’ and brokers’ clerks 
between firms can cause a good deal of 
confusion on the floor of the House and 
the badges will help to show who works for 
whom. 

At the same time the badges will also 
help things along when the settlement is 
cleared through the Hollerith punch card 
machines which are to be installed next 
June. Certain securities have already 
appeared in the Stock Exchange Official 
List with code numbers in preparation for 
the installation of these electronic machines, 
The aim is not only to speed up the settle- 
ment but also to raise the number (at the 
moment it is only 160) of registered 
securities which pass through the settlement 
department. Eventually, it is hoped that 
all quoted securities and all member firms 
will have code numbers: these will be fed 
into the machines and do the settlement 
work which now keeps so many lamps 
burning so late in Throgmorton Street. 

With an increasingly mechanised stock 
exchange (where the latest innovation is an 
electric sign which flashes the changes in 
exchange rates and which replaces black- 
boards and chalk), and the realisation by 
more and more broking firms that they, too, 
must adopt mechanical and electronic aids, 
perhaps half the problems facing the pro- 
posed committee of City institutions to look 
into the transfer system will have been 
solved. 


EQUITY INVESTMENT 


What Should the 
Unions Do? 


ENSION funds, life assurance funds and 
investments trusts are all big investors 
in equities. But institutions which in a 
sense are outside the City are not. Indeed, 
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behind the dependable trucks-1s 


When you purchase a Yale industrial truck — or Yale fleet of 
trucks — you get more than top quality and superb, economical 
performance. You are backed by the skill and training of the men 
in Yale’s sales and service offices. You can always look forward 
to prompt, efficient service whenever you need it. For further in- 
formation, contact your Yale Sales and Service Representative : 


@ Yale makes the world’s most complete line of petrol, LP-gas, 
electric, diesel and hand lift trucks. 


@ All Yale industrial lift trucks are uniformly high in quality, 
wherever manufactured. 


@ All Yale equipment available in currencies of the free world. 


@ Yale sales and service representatives are located in principal 
cities throughout the world. 


YALE 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
TRACTOR SHOVELS 


YALE & TOWNE 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Wednesfield Staffs., England Chrysler 
Building, New York, U.S.A. 
Manufacturing Plants Wednesfield  Staffs., 
England - Velbert Rhid., Germany - Phila., 
Pa., U.S.A. 

Manufacturer: FENWICK Saint-Ouen, 
Seine, France - Milan, Italy - Barcelona, Spain 


Australia, Adelaide 
Austria, Vienna 
Beigium, Liege 
Denmark, Copenhagen 
Egypt, Cairo 
Finland, Helsinki 
Greece, Athens 
Holland, Rotterdam 
India, Bombay 

iran, Teheran 

Ireland, Dublin 
Israel, Tel Aviv 

Italy, Milan 

Japan, Tokyo 

Korea, Seoul 
Malaya, Kuala Lumpur 
Morocco, Casablanca 
New Zealand, Christchurch 
Norway, Oslo 
Pakistan, Karachi 
Philippines, Manila 
Portugal, Lisbon 
Rhodesia, Bulawayo 
Spain, Barcelona 
Sweden, Stockholm 
Switzerland, Zurich 
Turkey, Ankara 


Union of South Africa, Johannesburg 


APAC Industries, Ltd. 
Gebruder Groh 
Fenwick S.A. Belge 

V. Lowener 


El Alamia Trading & Industriai Co. 


Oy Machinery AB 


The Hellenic Technical Supply Co. 


Van Eyle & Ruygers, N.V. 
; Voltas, Ltd. 
Sabel-Pasal Co. Inc. 


Blackwood Hodge (ireland) Ltd. 


Automotive Equipment Ltd. 
Fenwick S. Per A. 

Kiichi Harada & Son 
American Trading Co. 

The Borneo Company, Ltd. 
Forges de Bazas 


A. M. Satterthwaite & Co. Ltd. 


A/S Lowener, Mohn 

J. Tyler & Co. Ltd. 

Edward J. Nell Co. 

Henry M. F. Hatherly, Ltda. 


D. Drury & Co. (Rhodesia) Ltd. 


S.A.M. Fenwick 
A-B V. Léwener 
Forrer-Fenwick S.A. 
Koc Ticaret T.A.S. 
D. Drury & Co. Ltd. 
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Sea in the syphon too. 
Sea in the soup, sea 
in the coffee. You can 
drink seawater, bath in 
it, wash up in it—and 
find it softer, purer than 
most water supplies 
drawn from rivers or 
lakes. Technically, 

that is nothing new. 
Economically it is. The 
recent development of a 
radically new kind of 
flash evaporator — 
pioneered by the 
Richardsons Westgarth 
Group — has made it 
possible at a reasonable 
cost. 

Two of these new 
evaporators are already 
at work in Kuwait, and 
four more are under 
construction for the 
Arabian Gulf area. 
Heated by steam at sub- 
atmospheric pressure, 
and in conjunction with 
other steam-using plant 
—turbines, process 
heating etc. —running 
costs can be so low that 
it is worth looking into 
as an economical source 
of pure water even in 
temperate zone 


The controlling Company of THE RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH GROUP 
Co-ordinating the land and marine activities of : 
THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 
PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD. 


THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD. 


RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD., WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND, ENGLAND 


and at 58 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


countries. 
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the Church Commissioners and Manchester 
City Council among these institutions can 
be labelled as successful pioneers in switch- 
ing their funds away from gilt-edged to- 
wards equities. If the local authorities 
follow the cult of the equity, what should 
the trade unions do ? 


So far the unions have not shown much 
interest in the equity market, although 
some unions do hold a small proportion of 
their funds in this form. Mr Desmond 
Hirshfield thinks they should. His firm acts 
as auditors to the National Union of Rail- 
waymen and he has spoken at their congress 
of the need for a more realistic investment 
policy. He is the author of a scheme to set 
up a new unit trust designed primarily for 
investment of trade union funds in equities. 
He has acted entirely on his own initiative 
without any explicit backing from the move- 
ment but he remains hopeful of its co- 
operation. Mr Hirshfield envisages a mini- 
mum, initial capital in the trust of {1 
million, of which 40 to 50 per cent would 
be invested in equities, 30 to 40 per cent in 
gilt-edged and about Io per cent in other 
fixed interest stocks. 


The big obstacle to any scheme of this 
kind is a natural, and not altogether unjusti- 
fied, prejudice on the part of the British 
unions and their members to the investment 
of their money in industries and companies 
with which they may have to negotiate on 
wages and against which they may come 
into conflict. Mr Hirshfield believes that 
this trust may help to overcome this pre- 
judice because by participating in it, no 
union will be investing directly in any one 
industry or any one company. The trust, if 
it is set-up, will not hold more than § per 
cent of the equity in any one company. 


On political grounds, some unions will 
wish to have no part in this Trust and 
indeed a scheme on somewhat similar lines 
with a bigger initial capital and a bigger pro- 
portion of its funds pre-empted to equities 
failed to receive the TUC’s blessing some 
months ago. Even so, many unions have 
been disturbed by the, fall in the value of 
their gilt-edged investments and they are 
realistic enough to see the advantages of 
widening the spread of their portfolios. 
But this realism may prompt them to ask: 
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Comments on pages 915, 916, 917 and 920 on 
British Motor Joseph Lucas 
Rover S. Smith and Sons 
** Rhoanglo ” Rhodesian Selection Trust 
Joshua Hoyle South Durham 
Raleigh Industries Ind Coope 
Unit Trusts Barclays DCO 
National Commercial Bank of Scotland 
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The week’s movements reported on page 920 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 921 


BUSINESS NOTES 


why start the trust now when equity prices 
are so high ? 

A switch at this moment from gilt-edged 
to equities would entail some loss of income 
to the unions, whose primary need is to 
keep the yield on their portfolios high. But 
the total assets of the unions are now about 
£86 million, of which about £40 million 
represents investment funds, and the new 
trust would only absorb a small proportion 
of these funds. 


ANGLO-ISRAEL SECURITIES 


Investing in Israel 


AST September 150,000 {1 shares in 
Anglo-Israel Securities were placed at 
par with leading financial institutions and 
in particular with several merchant banks. 
Now the public is to be invited to subscribe 
on the same terms for a further 850,000 
shares. This issue, which is not being 
underwritten, will be on tap for a limited 
period. Application will be made to the 
Stock Exchange for a quotation for these 
shares within three months of the publica- 
tion of the accounts for the period ending 
March 31, 1961. 

It is the directors’ intention to invest the 
major part of the trust’s funds in Israeli 
equities, but until opportunities for suitable 
investments arise funds will be invested in 
fixed interest securities with a dollar flavour, 
preferably carrying conversion rights. The 
chairman, Sir Henry d’Avigdor-Goldsmid, 
MP, is confident that conditions are now 
ripe for investment in Israel and claims that 
“Tsrael is out of the Klondyke days.” He 
foresees no difficulty in remitting dividends 
to this country at the official rate of 
exchange. Yields on Israeli equities are in 
the range of 9 to Io per cent, so that a good 
return can be looked for since the board 
intends to distribute income “up to the 
hilt.” This issue will appeal especially to 
Jewish investors ; at this stage it rests on its 
auspices rather than upon achievement. 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


Trained Minds Needed 


"ro traffic engineering study group set 
up by the Institution of Civil Engineers 
is a second important step to promote the 
application of specially trained minds and 
a little science to the country’s fast growing 
traffic problems. A few months ago a chair 
of highway and traffic engineering was 
established at the University of Birmingham. 
If these are belated moves, they are none 
the less welcome. There are few trained 
traffic engineers in Britain and the need for 
them grows apace as vehicles crowd on to 
the roads and spending on new and im- 
proved highways mounts, 

The Ministry of Transport and a few 
local highway authorities have staff with 
some kind of training in traffic engineering. 
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But apart from courses run in recent years 
by the Road Research Laboratory, and 
occasional short courses or post-graduate 
research facilities at one or two universities, 
there has been no means by which profes- 
sional engineers engaged on road problems 
could get systematically abreast of modern 
traffic engineering knowledge. The civil 
engineers’ new study group should do a lot‘ 
to promote the interest of more senior 
engineers: it already has 460 members, 
including members of other professional 
bodies. The new department at Birming- 
ham—a city that already has taken the lead 
in Britain in making a more scientific 
approach to traffic problems—will go some 
way towards giving the necessary training 
to newly qualified civil engineers. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The London Chamber of Commerce has 
prepared a new edition of its useful §s. 
booklet “ Trading With The Soviet Union.” 
It gives a full description of the Russian 
system of trading, lists the 29 foreign trade 
corporations and 105 regional economic 
councils that largely decide the details of 
that country’s overseas purchases, and pro- 
vides much advice on licensing, contract 
terms, documents and other matters that 
the growing number of importers and 
exporters here need to know. 


* 


The Chief Inspecting Officer of Railways 
reports that the number of railwaymen 
killed and injured in 1958 was the lowest 
since the war, but that the proportion of 
railway accidents caused by “ human error ” 
was still rising. Fourteen of the eighteen 
passengers killed in train accidents last year 
died because drivers passed signals set at 
danger. 


* 


An agreement appears to have been 
reached at last between British European 
Airways and the Ministry of Aviation over 
the terms on which BEA is prepared to 
operate the Fairey Rotodyne. BEA refused 
to order the aircraft unless the Government 
was prepared to indemnify the corporation 
for any losses due to the machine’s high 
operating costs; the Ministry has now 
offered what amounts to a subsidy of {1.4 
million. 


* 


Oil tanker freight rates are higher now 
than they have been for the past year. But 
they are still too low for most tankers built 
during the war to be run profitably, and 
the recovery, such as it is, has taken place 
solely because charterers have suddenly 
been seeking more vessels for loading in the 
Persian Gulf up to the end of the year than 
happen to be presently available there. 
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HARPER 


expands... 


The Harper Group of industrial companies enters neavy engineering by the addition 


of Samuel Platt Ltd., manufacturers of heavy machine-tools, and ironfounders, at 
Wednesbury, Staffordshire. 

The Harper Group is now expanding in many directions. Today — electronics, 
nucleonics, automation devices, photometrics, airports, small engines, petrol and electric 
vehicles. Tomorrow—diverse additions with the latest technologies. 

When an already successful concern links hands with the Harper team, the new 
Member receives at once all the benefits of the Harper network, outlets, and skill in 
achieving quickly the expansion previously envisaged but somehow elusive in isolation. 

And now should be further assisted by the expansion into America that the Group 


is actively planning. 


Harper Engineering & Electronics Ltd. 


19 Hanover Square, London, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 9717 


C. E. Harper Aircraft Co. Ltd. Elwells Engineers Ltd. 
Netto” The Stanley Engineering Co. Ltd. Bell Engineering (Slough) Ltd. ~ H of 
en G a H. M. C. Wheels Ltd. Harper Engines Ltd. ent eile 
Electrical Screw Ltd. Exeter Airport Ltd. 
Baldwin Instrument Co. Ltd. Plymouth Airport Ltd. 
Sidney Hole’s Electric Vehicles Samuel Platt Ltd. 


Wm. Elwell & Sons Ltd. 


Successful industrial concerns, if fitting into the network, can become Members and 
expand with Harper. 
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PETER BROTHERHOOD LIMITED 


HIGHER VALUE OF SALES 


MR A. MARCUS NEAL’S CONFIDENCE IN CURRENT YEAR’S RESULTS 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
Peter Brotherhood Limited was held on Novem- 
ber 24th at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C., Mr A. Marcus Neal, JP, ACGI, 
AMICE (Chairman of the company) presiding. 


The secretary (Mr Joseph Gerrard) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of 
the auditors. 


The chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen, 
before dealing with the Accounts I think I 
should refer to the sudden death of Ernest 
Markham, one of our Directors, in April of this 
year while on a business visit to the Continent 
on behalf of the Firm. 


Mr Markham joined us forty years ago after 
service as a Naval Engineer Officer during the 
1914-18 war; he represented us for some years 
on the North East Coast but on being elected 
to the Board fifteen years ago he moved to 
Peterborough as Director in charge of Sales. 


Latterly, Mr Markham’s health had not been 
good but his unexpected death was a great shock 
to his colleagues and, I know, to his many 
friends and acquaintances generally. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


If I may, Ladies and Gentlemen, I will now 
refer to the Accounts, which follow the usual 
pattern and which, I am pleased to say, show a 
gross profit for the year of £530,204 against 
£532,758 last year. 

It will perhaps be remembered that in my 
statement twelve months ago I said that last 
year’s result was considered exceptional and that, 
in the opinion of your Board, it was unlikely to 
be repeated this year. This view was con- 
tributed to by the facts that the sum total of our 
Order Book had diminished somewhat and that 
last year’s profit was considered to be abnormal 
for reasons connected with last year’s trading to 
which I then called attention. 


Shortly after our last Annual General Meet- 
ing, however, our Order Book was increased by 
contracts approximating a million pounds in 
value and, although this fact must have had 
some bearing on our final result, the compara- 
bility of this year’s profit with that of last year 
is undoubtedly mainly attributable to improved 
efficiency in General and Works Management 
and to bringing into full use the £120,000 werth 
of machine tools to which I referred at this time 
last year as having recently been purchased. 


BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


Referring to the Balance Sheet you will 
observe that the value of Fixed Assets is higher 
than at March, 1958, by £21,188 resulting, in 
the main, from the expenditure on Plant and 
Buildings during the year of £99,088 (which 
includes the balance of the aforementioned 
£120,000), less, of course, provision for our 
annual overall depreciation. 


In further consideration of expenditure on 
machine tools, a footnote to the Balance Sheet 
shows an estimated Capital Commitment at 
March, 31, 1959, of £3,000 and it will, I am sure, 


be of interest to Shareholders to know, that, 
since then, in continuance of our policy of keep- 
ing thoroughly up to date, further orders for 
special machine tools have been placed to an 


approximate value of £100,000, for delivery in 
1960. 


Under Current Assets the total value of Stores 
and Work in Progress is shown to be less than 
at March 31, 1958, by £66,383. 


STORES AND WORK IN PROGRESS 


As the value of the Stores has increased by 
£16,610 it follows that the reduction in the 
value of the Work in Progress amounted to 
£82,993. 

As I have remarked before, some variation in 
the value of Work in Progress as at March 31st 
must be expected from year to year in view 
of the fact that in a business of this type, 
manufacturing a large and varied range of 
specialised Engineering products, there is bound 
to be a fluctuation in the amount of unfinished 
work on the floor from time to time. 


The Cash position standing at £167,138, with 
tax reserve certificates to the value of £150,000, 
indicates that we have been able to finance our 
development out of current revenue without 
unduly straining our resources—a satisfactory 
position, which we feel is, to some extent, 
attributable to our conservative policy in the 
past. 

From the Liabilities side of the Balance Sheet 
we note that the Current Liabilities amount to 
£546,337 against Current Assets of £1,829,205, 
a surplus of current assets over current liabilities 
of £1,282,868. 


TRADING PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 

Dealing with the question of Trading, the 
value of our sales for the twelve months is some 
two and a half per cent higher than last year’s 
figure, while the gross trading profit shows a 
decrease, as already-stated, from £532,758 to 
£530,204. 

Of this trading profit of £530,204 taxation 
absorbs £250,000, leaving us with a net profit 
figure available for allocation of £280,204, which, 
but for a welcome reduction in taxation, would 
have been slightly less than last year’s figure. 

On considering the question of dividend to be 
paid, your Board has decided, in view of the 
results, to recommend the payment of a Final 
dividend of 20 per cent, less tax, making, with 
the 5 per cent, less tax, interim dividend already 
paid, a total dividend of 25 per cent, less tax, 
for the year, on the increased Ordinary Capital. 

In addition to the payment of the afore- 
mentioned dividend, and allowing for the 
preference and interim dividends already paid, 
we further recommend the allocation of £100,000 
to General Reserve, increasing this reserve to 
£425,000, and the addition of the balance of 
£14,206 to Carry Forward, increasing this item 
to £164,696. 


PROSPECTS FOR IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


Shareholders will doubtless be interested in 
prospects for the immediate future, and I am 
pleased to report that, with more than half the 
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current year gone, we have every confidence 
that the results we shall report to you on our 
working for the year ending March, 1960, will 
be no less favourable than those we are con- 
sidering today. 

Looking further ahead, the orders on our 
books covering machinery for power plants and 
for the chemical industry, for brewing, textile 
and printing machinery, for turbines, industrial 
filters and air and gas compressors are satis- 
factorily maintained and, if we can continue to 
meet competition by keeping costs of production 
down, I have every expectation that, in the 
absence of untoward circumstances, our good- 
will and happy relations with those who deal 
with us will ensure continuity of work for the 
foreseeable future. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


In conclusion, Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
should like to pay a tribute to my co-directors, 
the staff and the workpeople, both in the factory 
and outside, for their loyal co-operation with, 
and services to, the firm, without which the 
activities of the Company could not have been 
so smoothly and satisfactorily carried on 
throughout the year. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend, as recommended, was 
approved. 


The retiring director, Mr William Thompson, 
MIPE, was re-elected and the remuneration of 
the auditors, Messrs Whinney, Smith & 
Whinney, having been fixed, the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, directors, staff and employees. 


SMITH’S STAMPING WORKS 
(COVENTRY 


A BUSY BUT DIFFICULT YEAR 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Smith’s Stamping Works (Coventry) Limited 
was held on November 23rd at Birmingham, Mr 
H. B. T. Wilde, FCA, presiding in the absence 
of the Chairman, Mr S. Bramhall, MBE, 
through illness. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year ended August 1, 1959: 

The profits of the Group are £286,226 com- 
pared with £509,053. The provision for deprecia- 
tion is £142,117 against £118,620. Our 
financial position remains sound; the excess of 
current assets over current liabilities being 
£1,124,458 against £1,206,200 a year ago. 

There has been a marked increase in demand 
in recent months for the type of forgings for 
which the Company is particularly equipped. 
The present order book is substantial and the 
rate of inflow of orders is still increasing. We 
feel that we are not departing from our prudent 
practice in recommending a final dividend of 
74 per cent, making 125 per cent for the year. 

Your Board have always placed considerable 
emphasis on the need to spread our load as 
widely as possible by obtaining contracts from a 
diversity of manufacturing interests. This policy 
is beginning to bear fruit as the tempo of demand 
is now rising in all sections of industry with the 
possible exception of aircraft. 

The past year has been a very difficult one and 
at the same time a very busy one, owing to the 
constantly changing pattern of our contracts and 
the large amount of development work carried 
out. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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RHODESIAN SELECTION TRUST 
GROUP OF COMPANIES 


Companies in the Group are incorporated in either Northern or Southern Rhodesia 


The following is an abridgment of the 
Statement dated October 15, 1959, by the 
Chairman, Sir Ronald L. Prain, OBE, which 
has been circulated to members. 


COPPER 


Our main business is the production and sale 
of copper. During the past year the combined 
production of the mines in the group was 
188,224 tons, representing 6.5 per cent of the 
free world’s production of primary copper. The 
following table shows the detail of this pro- 
duction: 


COPPER PRODUCTION 1958/59 





long tons 
PE Bcc ccaeeeeadaceun 88,056 
Roan Antelope ...........- 80,932 
RING. 6 6000000000860 19,236 
DOD cxscapvasinsvanaes i 188,224 





The published ore reserves of the group are 
shown in the following table: 


ORE RESERVES 


Grade 
shorttons % [ 
000’s Total 
omitted copper cobalt 
6 eee ° 177,093 3-31 — 
Roan Antelope ........ 95,560 3-05 — 
CNR 6 0 sbcessks0 . 7,984* 5-04 


0- 
Baluba (undeveloped) .. 112,000 2-41 0-16 
Chambishi (undeveloped) 35,000 3-37 — 


AO cncsveene oseece SEU BST 








* Does not include an ore occurrence, estimated at 
2,000,000 tons (4.74 per cent total copper ; 0.05 per 
cent cobalt), 8,000 feet west of the mine, indicated by 
drilling 1957/59. 


With this predominant interest in copper, we 
cannot be isolated from the main events that 
occur in the world copper industry. The present 
situation is basically one where the recent rapid 
advance in mine output has’ temporarily 
exceeded the growth in demand, but it would 
be a miracle if mine output in this industry, 
which has to be planned years in advance, 
should at any one time exactly balance the world 
demand which is subject to so many influences 
which cannot be foreseen. However, the 
general trend of copper consumption must, in 
my opinion, be upwards if short-term varia- 
tions in demand are disregarded. This trend 
is based on an affinity between world popula- 
tion, coupled with improved standards of living, 
and the uses which are traditional to copper. 
Provided that the industry is prepared to 
ensure that the price of copper is kept within 
bounds which will not encourage substitution, 
there seems to me to be no reason why copper 
consumption should not maintain and increase 
its characteristic growth factor. I have not in 
any way altered the opinion which I have 
expressed over the years, namely that copper 
has prospects wuich few other commodities can 
equal in promise. The present over-supply is 
a temporary situation and at reasonable prices 
the consumption growth of the future should 
be such that in the next decade it will test the 
ability of the mining industry to provide 
enough copper to meet this expansion. I am 


not apprehensive as to the industry’s ability 
to do so. 


PRODUCTION POLICY 


- One further factor comes into the picture, 
namely the willingness of the copper industry 
to adjust its production rate at times of low 
consumption in order to avoid exaggerated 
swings in price. In the last two years the 
industry has demonstrated its willingness to 
adopt such a production policy and this would 
appear to indicate a greater realisation not 
only of the industry’s self-interest, but of its 
responsibility to the consuming industry of the 
world to maintain a price range which is not 
excessive, thus eliminating such violent move- 
ments as characterised the industry some years 
ago with the consequential distortion of the 
true balance between supply and consumption. 


The price of copper quoted by the London 
Metal Exchange during the year varied within 
an upper limit of £260 and a lower ‘limit of 
£191 15s. per ton, which in a normal year would 
be an excessive range but which is not surpris- 
ing considering the strikes which occurred in 
Rhodesia, Canada and the United States and 
the very strong buying movement which charac- 
terised the first half of 1959 and which was 
based on fears of a strike in the American 
mines after the end of June. This strike even- 
tually began in August, effectively shutting 
down most of the United States copper industry; 
and, at the time of writing, this strike is still 
in progress. The situation has also been aggra- 
vated by a strike in Chile which began earlier 
this month. Owing to the stocking-up which 
had occurred in the first half of the year, these 
strikes have not yet had any drastic effect on 
prices but if they are prolonged there will doubt- 
less be a sharp temporary increase. Much will 
thus depend on the length of these strikes and 
on the strength of general business activity in 
the United States and Europe during the last 
quarter of 1959. 


The possibility of improving the traditional 
international marketing methods is a question 
which continues to exercise the minds of many 
producers, and of most of the industry asso- 
ciations of Europe. 


INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


The main event of the year was the strike 
by the European union, which lasted from 
September 12 to November 4, 1958, the longest 
strike in the history of the Copperbelt. An 
important result of this strike was the request 
by the companies and the union to Government 
to engage the services of an industrial relations 
expert to examine the negotiating machinery 
which had been in force for so long on the 
Copperbelt. As a result of this Sir Frederick 
Leggett, KBE, CB, spent some weeks on the 
Copperbelt and evolved certain proposals for 
changes in this negotiating machinery. His pro- 
posals were accepted by the companies and the 
union, and led to the setting up of a Mining 
Joint Industrial Council which has operated suc- 
cessfully since then. The new proposals also 
provide for many questions to be discussed at a 
lower organisational level than hitherto and for 
a slower tempo of negotiation, which we 


think is an advantage under Copperbel: 
conditions. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I mentioned last year that the copper com- 
panies would be submitting evidence to a 
commission of inquiry which. was to be set up 
to examine the whole rating structure of the 
Rhodesia Railways. The commission sat 
towards the end of last year and published a 
report in May. It is not yet known whether 
the commission’s recommendations are accept- 
able to the Federal Government, or, if accept- 
able, when they are likely to be implemented. 
Just before the commission’s report was pub- 
lished the Rhodesia Railways introduced what 
they described as a “ temporary surcharge ” on 
all goods rates, including copper, and this 
virtually cancelled out the small reduction of 
25s. per short ton in May, 1958. 


Shareholders in the companies of our group 
now number over 40,000. The annual general 
meetings of these companies are held in Salis- 
bury towards the end of each calendar year. 
For the past six years informal shareholders’ 
meetings of Roan Antelope Copper Mines 
Limited and Rhodesian Selection Trust Limited 
have been held in London and New York ; these 
meetings have always been well attended and 
at those held earlier this year shareholders 
expressed a wish that they should again be held 
in 1960. I propose therefore to call these 
meetings in the usual way except that, for 
various reasons, meetings will be held in April 
instead of in January or February as in past 
years. 


ROAN ANTELOPE COPPER 
MINES LIMITED 


Production of ore was 5.5 million tons com- 
pared with 5.7 million tons the previous year. 
due principally to the effect of the strike early 
in the financial year. 


Production for the year was planned on the 
basis of a curtailed programme as our contribu- 
tion towards the correction of the imbalance in 
the overall world supply/demand position and 
our production target was 80,000 long tons of 
copper. Despite the strike, production 
amounted to 80,932 long tons, due to the mining 
of higher grade ore and to the treatment of 
holding furnace slag which had accumulated 
over past years. 


The average cost of production increased 
from £138 to £154 per ton due to higher 
mineral royalties and increased bonus scheme 
payments resulting from the higher copper 
price and to the inclusion for the first time of 
the cost of refining a proportion of the produc- 
tion in Rhodesia. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


Sales for the year amounted to 80,617 long 
tons which, apart from metallurgical and weigh- 
ing differences, exactly matched the production. 

The average price at which our copper was 
sold was £220 per ton, an increase of £43 per 
ton. The profit margin per ton of copper 
increased from £39 during the previous year 
to £68, and on this basis the gross profits 
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amounted to £5,505,000. To this has to be 
added the increase in the value ‘of copper stocks 
amounting to £56,000. Interest earned, less 
interest paid, and miscellaneous minor items 
brought this profit to £5,959,000, which is 
almost exactly double the corresponding figure 
for the previous year. 


Tax liability on this profit amounts to 
£1,910,000. The appropriation for replace- 
ments is £1,100,000, a considerable advance on 
the previous year. Replacements reserve at the 
end of June, after making this appropriation, 
amounted to £2,049,000. 


The appropriation to general reserve has 
been put at £1,300,000. This is arrived at after 
taking into account participation in prospecting 
companies, a further contribution towards the 
capital cost of Ndola Copper Refineries Limited 
and the sums which we are committed to lend 
to the Federal Government in respect of 
development finance. 


The balance available for dividend is 
£1,708,000. An interim of 3d. per share, less 
taxes, was paid last July. The board’s recom- 
mendation for the final is 7d. per share, less 
taxes. The total for the year is thus 10d. per 
share, which is exactly double that of the 
previous year. 


MINE POSITION 


After the end of the strike the former policy 
of hoisting ore of lower grade than normal while 
operating under production restriction was 
abandoned in order to offset the effect of the 
interruption. Normal mining sequences were 
reverted to with a consequent increase in grade 
of ore hoisted during the second half of the 
year. 


NDOLA COPPER REFINERIES 
LIMITED 


In August of last year this plant commenced 
operations. These were almost immediately 
shut down as a result of the Copperbelt strike. 
Operations were resumed in November, 1958, 
and continued uninterrupted throughout the 
rest of the year. This erratic start affected the 
efficiencies and rate of production, so that during 
the financial year it was only possible to produce 
31,990 tons of electrolytic copper. These 
operations resulted in a gross profit of £240,000. 
With adjustments this profit was raised to 
£264,000. Depreciation is £48,000 and transfer 
to general reserve £100,000. A dividend of 
32 per cent gross, less Rhodesian taxes, will 
cost £103,000, leaving a carry forward of 
£13,000. 


This is the refinery’s maiden dividend and 
two-thirds of it will go to Roan Antelope Copper 
Mines, the remaining one-third going to the 
other shareholder, British Insulated Callender’s 
Cables Limited. 


In a normal year it is expected that the divi- 
dend should be 10 per cent gross, less taxes. 
Owing to an over-expenditure on capital account 
and to cover working capital, it will be necessary 
to engage in some temporary borrowing of up to 
£600,000 from the banks which will be repaid 
over a short period out of refinery profits. Until 
this operation is completed the dividend will 
have to be less than the full 10 per cent. 

The second stage of the refinery is expected to 
be ready for operation early in 1960. Owing to 
current favourable conditions for the disposal of 
fire refining grade copper, this extension may not 
be used in the immediate future. However, 
arrangements are expected to be made for 
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copper from other companies to be refined there 
not later than 1962. 


MUFULIRA COPPER MINES 
LIMITED 


Production of ore totalled 4.1 million tons as 
compared with 4.4 million tons during the pre- 
vious year. The reduction is due primarily to 
the effects of the curtailment programme and the 
strike. Production amounted to 88,056 long tons 
of copper as compared with 93,000 tons pianned 
before the strike. 


The average cost of production increased from 
£136 to £149 per ton. This was due mainly to 
higher mineral royalties and increased bonus 
scheme payments due to the higher copper price. 
Mining costs were £2.9 per ton greater than 
those for the previous year, mainly because of 
special development work in the western section 
of the mine. Other departmental costs showed 
an improvement of £2.2 per ton. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


Sales for the year amounted to 87,521 tons 
which, apart from metallurgical and weighing 
differences, exactly matched the production. 


The average price at which our copper was 
sold was £228 per ton, an increase of £40 per 
ton compared with the previous year. The 
profit margin increased from £52 to £80 for the 
year under review, and on this basis the gross 
profits amounted to £7,022,000. To this has 
to be added the increase in the valuation of 
copper stocks amounting to £295,000. Interest 
earned and minor adjustments brought this 
gross profit to £7,574,000 compared with 
£4,900,000, equivalent to an increase of 55 per 
cent. Tax liability on this profit amounts to 
£2,410,000. 


The appropriation to replacements reserve 
this year has been set by the board at £1,200,000 
which compares with £750,000 appropriated in 
the previous year. The replacements reserve 
stands at £1,811,000 which is sufficient to cover 
all expenditure authorised by the board until 
June 30, 1960. 


The appropriation to general reserve has been 
put this year at £1,300,000, compared with 
£1,250,000. This provision covers mainly 
certain capital payments in respect of participa- 
tion in prospecting companies and the sums 
which we are committed to lend to the Federal 
Government in respect of development finance. 


The balance available for dividend is 
£2,751,000. An interim of 1s. 9d. per share, less 
taxes, was paid last July. The board has now 
recommended a final of 3s. 9d. gross per share, 
less taxes. If this recommendation is accepted 
in general meeting, the total for the year will 
amount to 5s. 6d. gross per share, less taxes, an 
increase of 69 per cent over the total dividend 
for the previous year. 


CHIBULUMA MINES LIMITED 


Despite the strike, production in terms of ore 
was 513,000 tons compared with 485,000 tons 
the previous year. The grade fell slightly from 
4.70 per cent total copper to 4.67 per cent. 


Copper for the year from mine production 
amounted to 19,236 long tons. This compares 
with a total output for the previous year of 
27,177 long tons, of which over 9,000 long tons 
came from a stock-pile of concentrate. Costs 
have been shown on a different basis from those 
of previous years, for reasons which I explained 
fully in my 1958 statement. The figures for the 
previous year are therefore not comparable. 
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The costs for the past year averaged £144 per 
ton for all forms of copper. 

The cobalt refinery at Ndola_ operated 
throughout the year except during the strike 
period, and continued to experience certain 
operating difficulties. In spite of this the 
cobalt matte production was 7,741 short tons 
compared with 6,645 short tons during the 
previous year. Costs on the new accounting 
basis, including freights, overseas costs, refining 
charges and mineral royalties, and after crediting 
revenue from the sale of 1,025 long tons of 
copper recovered as a_ by-product, averaged 
13s. 3d. per Ib of cobalt metal on a delivered 
USA basis. 

Copper sales totalled 19,073 long tons at an 
average price of £217 per ton. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


The gross trading profit shown on the profit 
and loss account was £1,488,000. The net profit 
came to £1,345,000 as compared with £1,352,000 
during the previous year. 

The terms of our agreement with the United 
States Government oblige us to repay in each 
year metal to a value equivalent to 75 per cent 
of the previous year’s net profits after adding 
back interest payable. During the past year 
we delivered cobalt metal to a value of 
£1,183,000, which was allocated firstly against 
accrued interest and secondly against redemp- 
tion of loan capital. The loan was thus reduced 
at June 30th to a sum of £2,917,541. During 
the current year our obligation will amount to 
£1,130,000 worth of metal and we expect the 
loan outstanding at the end of June, 1960, to 
have been reduced to approximately £1,900,000. 


The board this year has appropriated £200,000 
from profits to replacements reserve. Of the 
balance of profit for the year, £1,150,000 has 
been transferred to general reserve. 


TECHNICAL PLANS 


The main technical development concerns the 
Chibuluma West scheme. During the year we 
announced that as a result of the discovery of ore 
some 8,000 feet to the west of the existing mine, 
we had decided to sink shafts, with a view to 
mining approximately 10,000 tons of ore a 
month, all of which would be treated through 
the existing mill. This development is expected 
to take four years to bring to completion, and to 
add 4,000 long tons of copper to the regular 
annual production of Chibuluma. 


RHODESIAN SELECTION TRUST 
LIMITED 


The total revenue for the year, which is repre- 
sented almost entirely by dividends from 
Mufulira Copper Mines Limited, amounted to 
£1,746,000. Administration and sundry expenses 
reduced this figure to £1,631,000 compared with 
£915,000 for the previous year. There are no 
taxes payable on this income. 

The board has appropriated the sum of 
£150,000 to general reserve leaving the free cash 
resources of the company approximately un- 
changed. 

This leaves a sum of £1,566,000 available for 
dividend, after bringing in the balances brought 
forward from the previous year and certain tax 
adjustments from past years. An interim of 
4d. per share, less Rhodesian taxes at 7s. 6d. in 
the £, was paid last July. The board has now 


recommended the payment of a final of 9d. gross 
per share, making a total for the year of ls. Id. 
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gross, costing £1,531,000, thus resulting in a 
balance of £35,000 being carried forward. 


This total dividend compares with 7d. for the 
previous year. 


BALUBA AND CHAMBISHI 


The future of the undeveloped Baluba orebody 
_also continues to engage the attention of the 
directors. The possibilities of opening up this 
orebody are being examined and include the 
possibility of integrating the operation with that 
of the neighbouring property of Roan Antelope. 


The directors’ report of the Chambishi com- 
pany indicates that the question of the develop- 
ment of that orebody continues to be examined. 
The two main examinations are concerned with 
the possibility of starting development as an 
open-pit operation and the question of the 
metallurgy involved in the treatment of oxidised 
ores in the upper levels. 


Prospecting in Southern Rhodesia is under- 
taken by Rhodesian Selection Trust Exploration 
Limited. This company has concentrated its 
main endeavours during the past year on copper 
exploration in the Lomagundi area. The results 
based on soil chemistry and pitting and some 
drilling are interesting and encouraging, but it is 
too early to say more than this. 


CONCLUSION 


In looking forward, it seems to me that the 
future prosperity of your companies, which are 
well endowed with ore reserves, with excellent 
plant and equipment, and with a first-class 
organisation, will depend on three major factors. 


The first, and without doubt the most im- 
portant, is the satisfactory evolution of the 
political future of the territories in which we 
operate. The second is the behaviour of the 
copper market in the years to come, and the 
ability of the industry to evolve production and 
marketing. policies which will ensure that there is 
neither too much over-production with its conse- 
quential distressing effect on price, nor any 
excessive shortage with its equally distressing 
effect on prices and resultant loss of markets. 
The responsibility increasingly shown by the 
industry in this respect holds promise for the 
future. 


The third factor is the ability of our mines to 
maintain costs at a viable level. Our geographical 
situation, and other factors over which we have 
no control, result in only about two-thirds of our 
costs being incurred on our mines and thus 
capable of being affected by the efficient plant 
or the good organisation to which I have re- 
ferred. It is still sometimes believed that our 
mines are among the cheapest producers in the 
world. It is many years since this statement 
was true, and I have never hesitated to advise 
shareholders accordingly. The only assurance 
I can give is that we shall continue to regard our 
responsibility in this respect of this factor as 
among our foremost. 


Of one thing I am certain, that the copper 
mines of central Africa are an indispensable part 
of the structure of modern civilisation and will be 
required to play an increasingly important part 
in the world’s industrial developments for the 
foreseeable future. The energies of your direc- 
tors will continue to be addressed to ensuring, as 
far as lies in their power, that these companies 
will play their full part in the development of 
central Africa and in the world ‘copper industry. 


The Chairman also commented briefly on the 
present and prospective political and economic 
situation in the Federation. 
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Expansion Policy 
to continue 


The Annual General Meeting of Debenhams Limited was held in 
London on November 24. Mr. John Bedford, O.B.E., Chairman and 
Managing Director presided. 


; TRADING RESULTS 

The Consolidated Trading Profit for the year ended 31st July, 1959, of 
£6,421,485 shows an increase of £615,977 on the figure for the previous 
twelve months. Approximately 859% of this profit is produced by Subsidiary 
Companies whose financial year ended in January. Although the year under 
review has not been free from difficulty as regards the consumer trade, the 
general improvement in the economy of the country, which permitted an 
easing of credit restrictions and a reduction in taxation to the benefit of both 
the business community and the private individual, had a stimulating effect 
and was reflected in a higher level of spending in our stores. 

The net profits after taxation retained by Subsidiaries are £821,209 (practic- 
ally the same as last year) and the amount available for appropriation by the 
Parent Company is £1,946,572 compared with £1,325,584. 


DIVIDEND 
The Directors recommend that a final dividend of 1s. 2d. per share be 
paid on the Ordinary Shares, making 1s. 8d. per share for the year against 
an equivalent Is. 44d. per share last year, the total net distribution being 
£1,322,919 compared with £980,907. 


ACCOUNTS 
In the Consolidated Balance Sheet practically all the major items show 
substantial increases. 
The growth in the Group has been produced partly by enlarging its 
representation throughout ‘he country and partly by the continuance of our 
development programme at a large number of existing stores. 


FINANCE 
It is the intention to make a rights issue of 2,600,623 Ordinary Shares at 
20s. per share on the ‘basis of one new Ordinary Share for every ten existing 
Ordinary Shares held at the close of business on the 31st October, 1959. 
It is also the intention of your Directors to take this opportunity of imple- 
menting the proposals, whereby members of the Staff of the Group should be 
encouraged to become shareholders in the Company. 


ADDITIONS TO THE GROUP 
Three new businesses have been acquired : Edward Grey, Ltd., Birmingham 
(branches at Dudley, Walsall, Rugby, Leamington, Stourbridge and Worces- 
a - F. Stone & Sons, Ltd., Romford: Frederic Corder & Son, Ltd., 
pswich. 


BUILDING PROGRAMME 
In 1960 extensions are planned at the following stores, Sherriff & Ward 
Ltd., Winchester: Busbys’ Ltd., Harrogate: Ranby’s Ltd., Derby: Bon 
Marche (Gloucester) Ltd.: Woolland Bros. Ltd., Knightsbridge: Style & 
— Ltd., Salisbury: Bobby & Co. Ltd., Worcester: Kennards Ltd., 
edhill. 


SUPERMARKET 
Our first venture in the Supermarket type of trading was opened at 
Kennards, Croydon. Judging from immediate results there is every indica- 
tion that the new enterprise will be a successful one, and plans are in hand 
for opening others in the near future. 


STAFF 

The scheme of employees’ shareholdings is a desirable development in the 
history of the Company. The number of its shareholders is increasing yearly 
—the figure is now in the region of 51,000. The value of their holdings 
depends to a great extent on the skill and enterprise of the staff, and it is of 
utmost importance that their keenness should be encouraged by their being 
given an opportunity to obtain a stake in the Company for which they 
work, 


CONCLUSION 

Now that the rise in raw material costs has been halted we have been able 
to reduce the price of much of our own branded merchandise, which is of 
high quality and competitive in price. The resulting increase in sales has 
justified this action. The acceleration of our development programme 
and the expansion into the Chain Store field will, we believe, improve the 
efficiency and profitability of the Company. The sales for this year (exclud- 
ing new businesses acquired), show a satisfactory increase over last year, 
which was a record year. 


DEBENHAMS LIMITED 


91, WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, W.I 
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STANDARD-TRIUMPH INTERNATIONAL 


RECORD PROFIT IN AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


LORD TEDDER’S REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Standard-Triumph International Ltd., will be 
held at 12 o’clock noon on December 16th at 
Fletchamstead Highway, Coventry. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Lord Tedder, GCB, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts. 


The year under review has been most event- 
ful ; we have achieved a profit which is a record 
in the Company’s history ; we have introduced 
the Triumph Herald: we have disposed o: our 
tractor assets to Massey-Ferguson and have 
terminated our agreement with them ; we have 
carried out an internal reorganisation of the 
Company’s group structure, and we have put 
in hand a considerable programme of expansion 
of our vehicle manufacturing facilities. 


The consolidated profit of the Company and 
its Subsidiaries is £4,080,893, after depreciation 
and other charges amounting to £2,780,209. 
Provision for taxation takes £1,857,154, leaving 
a Group profit for the year, after taxation, of 
£2,223,739. 


TRACTORS 


On August 28, 1959, the Ordinary Stock- 
holders approved the sale of tractor assets 
(excluding the plant engaged on producing 
tractor engines) to Massey-Ferguson in terms 
of my circular letter to Stockholders on August 
5, 1959, for £14.9m. This sale gave rise to a 
capital profit of £5,016,910, out of which a 
capital distribution of 2s. 6d. per 5s. Ordinary 
Stock Unit was made on September 1, 1959, to 
members on the register on August 5, 1959. 
This absorbed £3,920,781, leaving a balance of 
£1,096,129 which is included in the Capital 
Reserves. 

As part of the disengagement with Massey- 
Ferguson our agreement with them, which 
would have expired on January 1, 1966, was 
terminated on August 31, 1959. At the same 
time, they agreed to dispose of their holding of 
7,757,938 Ordinary Stock Units in our Com- 
pany to J. Henry Schroder & Co. Limited and 
Helbert, Wagg & Co. Limited, at a price of 
5s. 9d. per unit, less expenses, ex the right to 
receive the distribution of 2s. 6d. per Ordinary 
Stock Unit. The Bankers in turn offered these 
Units ex the above right to the other Ordinary 
Stockholders of the Company at the same price 
of 5s. 9d., as of right, in the proportion of three 
Stock Units for every ten Stock Units held, 
applications for excess units being permitted. 
The Directors are gratified that Stockholders 
indicated their confidence in the future of the 


Company by substantially oversubscribing the 
offer. 


Your Directors wish to record their apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by the Company’s 
Accountants, Bankers, Lawyers and other pro- 


fessional advisers during the complex and pro- 
tracted negotiations. 


DIVIDEND RECOMMENDATION 


Your Directors have given very careful con- 
sideration to the Ordinary Dividend distribution 
in respect of the year ended August 31, 1959, 
and have decided to recommend a repetition of 


last year’s dividend of 12 per cent, less tax, 
which is covered over 3} times by available 
earnings. 


PRODUCTION 


As part of the sale to Massey-Ferguson we 
agreed not to sell tractors until May 1, 1961, 
but we shall be free from restriction thereafter. 
This restriction does not apply to engines, where 
we have already secured contracts to replace a 
considerable part of the surplus capacity 
becoming available, and we are seeking to 
absorb the balance. 


The output of cars and tractors rose from a 
combined total of 147,616 last year to 158,856 
this year—a modest increase wholly attributable 
to cars. This production represents a total of 
about 650 units per working day. Car pro- 
duction alone is now running at almost 150,000 
units per annum (some 600 per day). 


Provided no unforeseen circumstances arise, 
we anticipate that before the end of 1959 we 
shall be making cars at the combined rate of 
cars and tractors during our last financial year. 


We shall not have the additional facilities 
available to raise our output above this figure 
until the Spring of 1960, but from then onwards 
we shall be able to increase progressively to 
180,000 per annum (735 per day). 


It will not be possible during the current 
financial year completely to make up the shortfall 
caused by the loss of tractors. However, with 
the plans we have in hand for increasing our 
production as rapidly as possible, we shall not 
be far short of attaining our immediate objective 
which is to match last year’s total unit figures. 


EXPANSION 


Over the past three years we have been unable 
to increase our. car sales because we have been 
unable to get sufficient painted and trimmed 
bodies to meet our demand. The installation 
of the new body paint and trim plant at Canley, 
the purchase of the Coventry factory of Fisher & 
Ludlow and our acquisition of Mulliners are 
leading us to a position where, by the end of 
this year, this situation will have been rectified. 


We are also approaching the limit of our 
existing final assembly facilities. In anticipation 
of this, your Board last year authorised a new 
plant due to come progressively into operation 
mext year. This scheme, together with new 
administration offices which are necessary 
following the vacation of Banner Lane ; new 
canteen facilities resulting from our greater 
concentration of employees at Canley ; and the 
modernisation and development of our engine, 
gearbox and axle plant—to all of which we are 
fully committed—will absorb approximately 
£6m. 

We now plan to extend further the pressing 
and body assembly side of the business and to 


increase our capacity beyond the rate of 180,000 
units per annum. 


CAPITAL AVAILABLE FOR EXPANSION 


As you will see from the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet, the sale of our tractor assets 


leaves us with a bank balance of almost £14m 
after payment of the capital distribution on 
September 1, 1959. 

We have since received some £3m for tractor 
stocks. Out of the £17m thus available we have 
paid off all tractor creditors, amounting to about 
£3m; we have to meet taxation liabilities 
amounting to about £4m in the near future and, 
as previously stated, we are committed to capital 
expenditure of £6m. 

The Directors wish to emphasise that the 
balance remaining of some £4m is no more than 
is required, having regard to the further capital 
projects to which I have referred and the 


additional working capital which will be 
necessary. 


INTERIM DIVIDEND 


The expansion of car production, which was 
planned to replace the loss of tractor produc- 
tion, has proceeded more quickly than could 
have been anticipated when Stockholders were 
circularised last August. Accordingly, we 
decided to announce that, in the absence of 
unforeseen circumstances, it is our intention 
to pay an interim dividend of 5 per cent, less 
tax, in May, 1960. 


EMPLOYEES’ SPECIAL FUND 


In order to conform to Inland Revenue re- 
quirements it is advisable to exhaust this fund 
progressively, and no allocation has therefore 
been made to it this year. In the meantime, 
the fund will continue to be applied to the 
objects for which it was created. We are now 
examining the best way to replace it, bearing in 
mind Government legislation in connection 
with retirement benefits, and, as a preliminary 
step, £50,000 has been appropriated to a special 
account for this purpose. Future provisions of 
this description wil! be dealt with as part of our 
costs and will not, therefore, appear as separate 
items in our Accounts. 


TRIUMPH HERALD 


I do not think that I need dwell upon the 
wonderful reception this car has received, not 
only from the public but from motoring corre- 
spondents both at home and throughout the 
world. We have had our development problems 
in building up production because we are 
undertaking, for the first time since the war, 
the pressing, body assembly, paint and trim of 
a motor car. There is no doubt, however, that 
with these difficulties largely behind us, we are 
about to reap the full benefits of the world-wide 
demand for this model. 


OTHER MODELS 


The Atlas Van, Vanguard Saloon, Estate 
Cars and Triumph TR3 are all in demand well 
beyond present capacity. An impression seems 
to be growing that we are relying solely on the 
Triumph Herald for our future production. 
This is not so as these other models still 
account for over 50 per cent of our current out- 


put, and we are increasing their production all 
the time. 
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EXPORTS 


Our car exports last year were the highest 
ever recorded in the Company’s history. Sales 
to the United States were 25,000. This year 
we anticipate raising the overall figure to the 
USA to 31,000. The TR3, so successful in 
Rallies, has now established itself as one of the 
world’s greatest sports cars. 


OVERSEAS 
MANUFACTURE 


We are continuing to expand overseas. Plans 
have been approved for the building of a new 
assembly factory in Belgium to supply the 
Common Market countries, and work is to start 
immediately. In Italy we are now producing 
locally over 50 per cent of the Triumph Italia 
which has been enthusiastically received in that 
market. ° 


The only other company to which I need 
refer is our associate in Australia. Its recovery 
following its reorganisation last year has been 
remarkable, and its Management are to be 
congratulated on their efforts. 


COMPANY 
REORGANISATION 


Although not completed until after the end 
of the year under review, I feel I must refer to 
the reorganisation that we have just put into 
efiect. A “family tree” is included with the 
accounts which shows in graphic form our new 
structure. The rapid rise in output in the last 
months and the general increase in tempo of 
the organisation as a whole is in no small way 
attributable to the policy of decentralisation 
which we have adopted. 


Our resources are now more effectively 
employed and we have gone a long way towards 
ensuring the continuity of a vigorous and 
youthful management team. 


CONTRACTORS, SUPPLIERS, DISTRIBUTORS 
AND EMPLOYEES 


On behalf of my colleagues and myself I 
should like to record our gratitude to our Con- 
tractors ; to our Suppliers, to our Distributors 
and Dealers as well, for their help and co- 
operation in this eventful year. 


I would particularly like to record my appre- 
ciation to and admiration of all employees of 
the Company, both staff and works, and 
especially to those who have been concerned 
in the great movement of plant and machinery 
at our Coventry factories following the sale 
of tractor assets. It is difficult to describe 
adequately what is involved in disintegrating 
am integrated production. All I can say is that 
many thousands of tons of car and tractor 
equipment, worth well over £6m—much of it 
extremely delicate—had to be uprooted, trans- 
ported and resited. This was effected with little 
loss of production, but certainly with the loss 
of many leisure hours and was fully completed 
in under eight weeks. 


It is such achievements as this which give 
me confidence that British Industry, and not 
least our Company, can and will successfully 
compete even though, as we all know, our 
industry faces tough world competition. 


Copies of the Accounts may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, Standard-Triumph 
International Limited, Coventry. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
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THE CEMENTATION COMPANY 
LIMITED 


INCREASE IN TRADING PROFIT 


The Thirty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of The Cementation Company Limited will be 
held on December 16th at Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, London, W. The following is an 
extract from the circulated statement by the 
Chairman, Mr A. R. Neelands. 


The trading profit of the Group for the year 
under review, before charging taxation and 
before deducting pre-acquisition profits of a 
newly-acquired subsidiary taken to capital 
reserve, is £1,144,649 as compared with 
£1,031,640 last year. 


We have transferred to general reserve 
£100,000, and £150,000 has been trans- 
ferred to the general reserve of a subsidiary 
company. 

Your directors recommend a dividend pay- 
ment of 124 per cent, as last year, on the 
Ordinary shares which, due to an increase in 
capital and a reduction in the rate of United 
Kingdom income tax, will absorb £244,043 
against £215,625 last year. 


On December 31, 1958, your Company 
acquired as a wholly owned subsidiary, by 
purchase of its issued Ordinary share capital, 
The Demolition & Construction Company 
Limited, a company well known in this country 
for its activities in civil engineering, building 
and demolition work. The offer made to, and 
accepted by, the shareholders of The Demolition 
& Construction Company Limited was _ five 
Cementation Ordinary shares of 5s. each for 
every two Ordinary shares of £1 each in Demo- 
lition & Construction. As a result of this 
acquisition the issued Ordinary share capital of 
your Company has increased from £3 million 
to £3,187,500. 


The shares issued on the acquisition of 
Demolition & Construction rank for a full 
year’s dividend and in order to make a fair 
comparison the full year’s profit of Demolition 
& Construction has been included in the Group 
trading profit figure of £1,144,649. The part 
of the net profit of Demolition & Construction 
for the year ended March 31, 1959, earned in 
the nine months prior to its acquisition on 
December 31, 1958, has been transferred to 
capital reserve. 


PARENT COMPANY AT HOME AND ABROAD 


We took the opportunity offered to us some 
time ago of acquiring for the Commonwealth 
and certain other countries patent rights relating 
to Vibroflotation. This is a method of increas- 
ing the density and thereby the load-bearing 
capacity of granular materials not amenable to 
treatment by other methods, and we have now 
in progress a number of contracts at home and 
abroad using Vibroflotation, including one for 
the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority 
at the site of the new Winfrith Heath research 
station. 


A furtner addition made during the year to 
the range of our specialist activities is soil 
stabilisation, a well-established method of soil 
compaction, with a wide application to highway 
engineering. In addition to work at home, we 
have contracts in Kenya and Rhodesia, and the 
interest being shown in adjoining territories 
indicates a promising future in this field. 


In the United Kingdom our major civil 


engineering contracts at Cashlie in Scotland .4q 
at Nant-y-Moch and Ffestiniog in North W 2 /es 
continue to make their scheduled progress, [n 
South Wales we are still active on drifting work 
for the National Coal Board, and elsewhere 
we also have a number of worthwhile contracts 
of a more general nature in progress. 

The volume of piling work being undertaken 
remains at its consistently high level. 


The specialist services of the Cementation 
department remain in demand both at home and 
overseas. 


BRITISH SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Demolition & Construction has had a suc- 
cessful year, and among recent civil engineering 
projects awarded are the Main Quay Contract 
at Teesport for the Tees Conservancy Commis- 
sion, and works for the London County Council 
in connection with flood relief on the River 
Wandle. 


John Thom Limited now includes our drilling 
department. 

Quickset Water Sealers and Thermacoust have 
had a satisfactory year. Quickset’s turnover and 
profit have increased considerably, both in its 
contracting and sales divisions: so also in the 
case of Thermacoust. Cementation (Muffelite) 
has maintained sales of Barrymount anti-vibra- 
tion and shock mounts and the testing facilities 
afforded by the new laboratory at Hersham are 
attracting an increasing volume of work. 


THE GEOPHYSICAL GROUP OF COMPANIES 


In recent years the volume of exploratory work 


suitable for geophysical methods has decreased 


considerably. Pressure of competition has risen 
correspondingly and this, combined with heavy 
overheads necessarily incurred in the mainten- 
ance of expensive equipment has resulted this 
year in disappointing returns from Geoprosco, 
but we have confidence that conditions in those 
industries on which its success so largely depends 
will again turn in its favour. 


COMMONWEALTH SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The overall position can be considered satis- 
factory, Our South African company has main- 
tained its position and has returned an increased 
profit, despite the fact that during the year the 
general level of economic activity in South Africa 
has remained static or declined slightly. 


The prospects for our Rhodesian company are 
equally good. At Mufulira we have obtained 
further contracts for mine shaft sinking from the 
Mufulira Copper Company, who are well 
pleased with our progress. Some road contracts, 
embodying soil stabilisation in Rhodesia and 
Kenya, have been obtained. 


At Kariba the Company’s work on foundation 
consolidation continues satisfactorily and is 
scheduled for completion in the autumn of 1960. 


Our Canadian company shows good results. 


As forecast last year, our affairs in New 
Zealand have suffered as a result of the Govern- 
ment’s anti-inflationary measures, but it is pleas- 
ing to report that recently there have been strong 
indications of recovery and prospects for the 
future are encouraging. 
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LEEDS PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
Mr Douglas Crockatt’s Review of Record Year 


The 111th Annual Meeting of the Leeds Permanent Building 
Society was held in Leeds on November 23, 1959. Mr Douglas 
Crockatt (The President) in the course of his speech said: 

The one hundred and eleventh year of the Society’s long history 
has been marked by outstanding progress. The Society has grown 
notably in size whilst its traditional financial strength has been 
even further increased. 

We began the financial year under review with a satisfactory and 
regular flow of investment money from existing and new share- 
holders. This continued almost to the end of our financial year 


although latterly heavier withdrawals have produced a drop in the 
net inflow. 


INTEREST RATES 

The net intake of investment money into building societies is 
being affected by recent economic changes and by the continuance 
of the very high rates of interest paid in all forms of National 
Savings. 

Last May the Building Societies Association, of which this Society 
has been a loyal member for many years, recommended an all-round 
reduction in interest rates. It proposed that the rate charged to 
owner-occupier borrowers should not exceed 54 per cent, and that 
the interest paid to paid-up shareholders should not exceed 3} per 
cent. So far as our existing members are concerned, we put 
these rates into effect as from October 1, 1959, giving due notice 
of our intention so to do. 

Borrowers in the movement, hitherto paying 6 per cent, have 
good reason, of course, for satisfaction. A very few shareholders 
have not been prepared to accept the reduction of } per cent., and 
have withdrawn their holdings. These form a small minority of 
our members, and it affords great satisfaction to the Board that 
sO many existing investors continue to increase their holdings, and 


that new shareholders and depositors continue to come forward 
in great numbers. 


LARGE INFLOW OF SAVINGS 

We have taken into our shares and deposit accounts the sum of 
£26,089,000 and have paid out in withdrawals at short notice or 
on demand, the vast sum of £16,093,000 to our investors for their 
own purposes; we have also made cash payments of interest in 
total amounting to £1,339,000. These transactions resulted in a 


net imcrease in shares and deposit balances of no less than 
£12,537,000. 


RECORD LOANS FOR HOUSE PURCHASE 

The net inflow, added to the amount received in mortgage 
repayments, has enabled us to lend the vast sum of £20,092,542 
in new advances. 

This figure constitutes a record for the Society. It has been 
lent to the ordinary man-in-the-street to enable him to buy his own 
house. The proportion lent to those buying their own homes and 
upon houses in course of erection for owner occupation is no less 
than 99.91 per cent of the whole. Moreover only .74 per cent of 
the total mortgage debts in our balance sheet consists of sums 
exceeding £5,000. These facts emphasise the strictness with 
which this Society has kept to the true functions of a Building 
Society. They illustrate the socially beneficial operations of the 
vast majority of societies, which, like ourselves, remain true to their 
origins. 

PENDING LEGISLATION 

A few societies, with deceptively safe-sounding names, trading 
upon the fine reputation which building societies generally enjoy, 
operate in a way quite foreign to the traditions of the movement, 
frequently lending investors’ money on speculative; property deals 
or in industrial and commercial fields. It is clear that the time 
has come to check this misuse of the structure and name of a 
building society. We welcome the Government’s intention to 
introduce legislationedesigned to this end. We hope that it will 
be clear, comprehensive and stringent. 


TRUSTEE STATUS 

The House Purchase and Housing Act 1959, which became law 
in June last, provides that deposits in societies conforming to certain 
standards of financial stability and practice will be accorded trustee 
status. The Leeds Permanent’s Balance Sheet shows a measure of 
security of more than double the standard required, and the 


Society was accordingly included in the first list of societies officially 
approved for this purpose. 

The House Purchase and Housing Act also provides that 
“ designated ” societies may apply for the loan of Government funds 
to enable them to lend more money than hitherto on houses built 
before 1919. It has not been necessary during the year under 
review to seek Government assistance in this way. Nevertheless, 
we have during the year advanced on houses completed before 
1919 the sum of £1,569,000 nearly twice as much as we lent on 
similar properties in the previous year. We have not, however, 
relaxed those standards of selection which we think it proper to 
adopt when considering the older type of security. 


ASSETS 
The total assets of the Society at September 30, 1959, stood at 
£129,227,842. The increase during the year of £13,100,942 is a 


record one. The Society has doubled its assets during the last 
seven years. 


STRENGTH IN LIQUIDITY 

During the year our liquid resources have increased to 
£22,930,000 representing 17.74 per cent of total assets, as compared 
with 16.17 per cent. last year. The Society holds no investments 
which have no fixed date of redemption, nor any holdings redeem- 
able only at the option of the issuer. No less than £9,000,000 
could be realised at once or within one month. 


VERY HIGH RESERVES 

The recommendation of the Building Societies Association is 
that each member society should aim to attain reserves of at least 
5 per cent of the current total assets. We have maintained reserves 
of more than 5 per cent for over twenty years, during which time 
the assets have increased from £33 million to over £129 million, 
and we have lent over £220 million to borrowers to enable them 
to own their own homes—an achievement of which our members 
may be justly proud. 

The reserves today, taking into account an amount of 
£763,000 set aside for future taxation, and after writing 
down the Society’s gilt-edged securities to market value, amount 
to more than £7,482,000, or 5.79 per cent of the total assets, 
6.19 per cent of the Share and Deposit balances, and 7.14 per cent 
of the mortgage assets. 


APPROPRIATIONS 

Our year’s operations resulted in a surplus of £524,612 compared 
with £401,000 last year. With the amount brought forward from 
last year, together with other income, provisions no longer required 
and now released, and postwar credits now brought in, the total 
transferable surplus amounted to £913,338. Of this sum, £650,000 
has been appropriated to General Reserve, £94,199 has been written 
off the Society’s investments, and the balance of £169,139 has been 
carried forward to next year. 

Our post-war credits amount to £137,838 and now that they 
have received statutory recognition under the Finance Act, 1959, 
it is proper that they should be included and brought into our 
General Reserve. 

The opportunity has been taken this year to write down our 
investments to market value. The sum involved on September 30 
was £94,199, but all our securities are dated, and their value on 
redemption exceeds the value in the balance sheet by £150,000. 


BRANCH OFFICES 

During the year we have opened three new branch offices, at 
Belfast, Maidstone and Wakefield. New offices at Reading and 
Southport are nearing completion, and we own premises at Cardiff, 
Newcastle upon Tyne and Scunthorpe, where we hope to complete 
and open new branches during 1960. 


THE LATE SIR CHARLES DAVIES 

Immediately prior to our last annual meeting the Society suffered 
a severe loss in the death of Sir Charles Davies, a Director since 
1935, our President from 1953-56 and General Manager from 
1940-58. He has been much missed during the past year’s work 
by his colleagues on the board and staff of the Society. 

To fill the vacancy we have been fortunate indeed in the election 
of Brigadier J. Noel Tetley, DSO, TD, LID, DL. 

We extend our warm thanks to our many agents in all parts 
of the country for their loyalty to the Society. 
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THE BRITISH MOTOR 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


SUCCESS OF NEW MODELS 


The eighth annual general meeting of The 
British Motor Corporation, Ltd., will be held 
on December 15th at Birmingham. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the executive chairman, Sir Leonard 
Lord, KBE, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year to July 31, 1959. 


The motor industry is one in which the manu- 
facturer has from time to time to face a period 
of fundamental change. In the financial year 
of 1958-1959 now under review we passed 
through such a phase, and one quite unpre- 
cedented for its extent and ramifications. Never 
before has your Corporation, its principal 
subsidiaries, or any of its British competitors, 
launched sq many entirely new products in the 
short space of a year. 


Therefore it is with considerable pleasure 
that I report our “ Operation Change-Over ” 
to have been pre-eminently successful. It 
began in September, 1958, with the announce- 
ment of the Austin A.40, and concluded, so far 
as the financial year was concerned, with the 
public release of the Austin A.99 in July last. 
Between these dates six other models were also 
released, namely, the Wolseley 15/60, the Austin 
A.55 Mark II, the MG Magnette Mark III, the 
Morris Oxford Series V., the Riley 4/68 and 
the Wolseley 6/99. All eight were entirely new 
models ; each without exception won immediate 
public acceptance. 


Such was the smoothness and efficiency of 
this operation that the loss of output compared 
with the previous year’s record of 504,712 
vehicles was only 4 per cent, and of the 486,048 
vehicles produced in the year, 92,854 were new 
models. But for the wave of labour disputes 
which swept over industry in general and the 
motor industry in particular, we could have 
achieved simultaneously a record production and 
record change-over to new models. 


In the last two months of the year we also 
introduced important ‘improvements in the 
larger sports cars. We _ produced 44,889 
sports cars in the year, of which 40,115 
were exported. 


The turnover of the Corporation for 1958-59 
was £265 million to maintain the record level 
and resulted in the favourable figures shown in 
the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account. 
Accordingly, we have been able to propose a 
final dividend of 124 per cent on the ordinary 
share capital as increased by the issue of three 
new shares for each ten held in April, 1959. 


REVOLUTIONARY SMALL CAR 


By far the most important investment com- 
pleted and put into service in the year was the 
£10m devoted to establishing production 
facilities for a new small car of revolutionary 
design. Known respectively as the Austin Seven 
and the Morris Mini-Minor, no small car has 
ever had such a welcome as this one. 


Production in the year under review was 
486,048 vehicles. From August Ist until 
October 3lst we made 147,309, and currently 
we are producing at the rate of 750,000 per 
annum. When the extra facilities become pro- 
gressively available in eighteen months to two 
years the magical figure of 1 million units a 
year will be within our reach. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Apart from any unforeseen major international 
upheaval, profits can be expected to rise over the 
next two years. This, coupled with our existing 
resources, would appear to make it unnecessary 
to raise fresh capital. 


This year 235,914 of our cars were newly 
registered in the home market, representing 39 
per cent of the total registrations of new cars 
in Great Britain. Including light and heavy 
commercial vehicles, home registrations reached 
302,398 units, which is highly satisfactory in a 
year of so much change. 


This year’s exports accounted for over 40 per 
cent of all vehicles produced by us, with total 
sales of 198,107 units compared with 214,005 
in the previous year. The difference of 15,898 
reflects availability of vehicles and not any 
dearth of orders. In fact, even before the advent 
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Welcoming stockholders to the sixtieth 
Annual General Meeting of the Company 
held at the Midland Hotel, Manchester, 
on Wednesday, 25th November 1959, 
Mr. A. Whittle stated that with increased 
sales the Company had achieved the 
highest profit in its history. After referring 
to the retirement from the Board of 
Mr. H. Kinder, after over fifty years’ 
service, and of Mr. E. F. West, through 
ill-health, Mr. Whittle reported a gross 
profit for the year of £4,950,463, an 
increase of £878,586. Net profit after 
provision for taxation and minority 
interests was £2,245,076, compared with 
£1,659,214 the previous year. The Board 
recommended a final dividend to the 
deferred stockholders of 15%, making 
20% for the year as against 184%. 

Mr. Whittle stated that all the main 
sections of the Group had made 
substantial contributions to the final 
profit with almost all sections showing 
higher profits ; those from the Walpamur, 
Sanderson and Canadian Groups were 
considerably greater. 

The reserves of the Company built up 
over many years of prudent finance are 
being used to strengthen each group and 
current results show how effective the 
expansion has been. The Company’s 
growth has been in two _ different 
directions ; the first, the re-building or 
extension of almost all its many factories, 
merchant houses, retail shops, showrooms 
and research units; the second, the 
acquisition or setting up of sales outlets 
at home and abroad. The building 
programme now nearing completion will, 
when finished next year, have been spread 
over more than a decade. The extensions 
and modernising of the wallpaper factories 
have enabled the Company to meet the 
demand for wallpaper which has risen by 
about 50% in the last seven or eight years. 
The Walpamur and Sanderson Groups 
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of the new models, export demand was very 
strong. The USA became even more dominant 
amongst our world markets. 


The trend towards assembly in oversea: 
markets and in some instances progressive 
manufacture, of which I gave warning in 1956, 
is significantly increasing. Today BMC ears 
are being assembled in thirteen Plants in eight 
countries, and are being manufactured to 2 
substantial degree in three others, with projecis 
well in hand for a further five. 


Our prospects more than ever depend on 
united efforts to increase production, the 
avoidance of major dislocations of factory pro- 
grarrmes and, in short, our ability to satis:y 
our eager customers in the least possible time. 
It is to that task that we are now devoting our 
energies. 
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have greatly extended their net-work of 
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distributive outlets whilst the retail shop |S 
organisation has grown by the acquisition |G 
of shops offered to the Company. The & 
most recent addition, since the closing of |< 
the financial year, is that of |> 
S. & H. Morris Ltd., an old and well- |S 
respected chain of very large retail shops. S 
Manufacturing and distribution abroad |@ 
are steadily expanding; the Walpamur |< 
Company has many factories and depots > 
in the Dominions and the Sanderson |S 
Group has acquired a number of long- [SS 
established specialised houses in the |@ 
Dominions and the U.S.A., experienced in |G 
the marketing of furnishing fabrics and | 2 


wallpaper. The Canadian Group, after a 
year in which record profits were gained, 
has just purchased the oldest wallpaper 
manufacturing company in the U.S.A.— 
the Birge Company—whose products are 
known to the trade throughout the world. 
The Board is confident that this broad- 
based expansion overseas will, in time, 
substantially add to the Company's 
prosperity. Indeed, all the subsidiaries 
abroad are already trading profitably. 
The developments that will follow from 
the formation of the European Common 
Market and of the Outer Seven Group 
are being carefully studied and the Board 
is confident of meeting the challenging task 
of selling its products in these markets. 
The holding of the price level, Mr. Whittle 
thought, was the leading economic event 
for business during the last year. The 
next national struggle will be that of 
increasing production. Higher production 
at lower costs is, essential if full 
employment and wide social services are 
to be maintained. 


On behalf of the — stockholders, 
Mr. Whittle expressed thanks to the 
executives, staffs, and workpeople. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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NEEPSEND STEEL & TOOL 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


FULL ORDER BOOK 


The thirty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
Neepsend Steel & Tool Corporation Limited 
was held on November 24th at Neepsend, 
Sheffield, Sir Stuart C. Goodwin, DL, JP, LLD, 
the President, in the Chair. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended March 31, 
1959: 

Since the end of our financial year we have 
purchased The Century Drill Works Ltd.. 


Last year I advised you that conditions in 
the Steel Industry might not be so favourable 
as in the year under review at that time. This 
certainly has proved to be the case, and it was 
only by stringent economies, etc., that we have 
emerged from this critical period without more 
serious repercussions upon our year’s trading. 


It is, therefore, with great relief that I am able 
to inform you that the depression of the late 
autumn of last year and early. spring of this 
year has now receded and that practically all 
our firms are on full time with prospects of 
being exceedingly busy for a period ahead. 
Prices are necessarily keen to meet the com- 
petition of our foreign competitors, but with a 
full order book we can look forward with 
reasonable confidence and satisfaction. 


The trading profits for the year before taxa- 
tion have amounted to £1,105,196 as against a 
figure of £1,260,119 in the previous year. 

The total of issued Capital and Reserves now 
amounts to over £5 million. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


J. & F. STONE LIGHTING 
AND RADIO 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting of 
J. and F. Stone Lighting and Radio Limited 
was held on November 25th in London, Mr 
D. G. Nairn, OBE (the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


For the year to June 30, 1959, the Group net 
profits before taxation amounted to £526,775. 
The outstanding event affecting your Group was 
the removal on October 28, 1958, of restrictions 
on hire purchase transactions. Thus, during the 
period from July to October, 1958, the Manage- 
ment was struggling against all the difficulties 
of trading under the restrictions which prevailed 
up to that date. The momentum of income 
collections from contracts entered into in earlier 
periods was running down, and those four 
months were indeed a difficult period from that 
point of view. 

What happened when these restrictions were 
removed? From then to the end of the year 
we effected a substantial increase in turnover 
mainly through the medium of Hire Purchase 
and Rental agreements. The profit on this type 
of trading, however, takes time to mature. 


Dealing with the accounts, the provision for 
taxation amounts to £246,000, and the net profit 
after tax is only some £28,413 less than it was 
in the preceding year. 

I am not predicting a spectacular rise in 
profits in the current year, but on the indica- 
tions at present before us, there should be an 
increase in profits in the year to June 30, 1950. 


The report was adopted and a final dividend 
of 20 per cent making 30 per cent approved. 





THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 
Est 1899 


Directors : 
ALFRED WHITTLE (Chairman) 


Richard M. V. Busby 
James W. Huntington 
Norman Jepson 
Frank K. Sugden 


Charles F. Carroll 
Alfred Jackson 
Ivan C. Sanderson 
Harold Walker 
John Watson 


Eric A. Entwisle 
Sidney H. Jackson 
Osmund Smith 
George H. Walmsley 


Secretary and Registered Office : 
C. F. Carroll, King’s House, King Street West, Manchester 3 


CAPITAL : 


Authorised : £12,000,000 


Issued : £8,158,620 


5% Cumulative Preference Stock, £1,439,824 


Ordinary Stock, £1,654,823 


Deferred Stock, £5,063,973 


Group Assets : £31,242,160 


Trading Profit : £4,950,463 


Net Profit after taxation: £2,245,076 


Deferred dividend for year to June 30, 1959, 20% 


LEADING TRADE MARKS 


WALLPAPER: Crown, Sanderson, Palladio, Hayward, Lancastria, Anaglypta, 
Lincrusta. 


PAINT: Walpamur Water Paint, Duradio Enamel Paint, Muromatte Flat Oil 
Paint, Darwen Satin Finish, Walpamur Emulsion Paint, Walpamur Glossy 
Finish, Yeoman Varnishes, Marvo Oil Bound Distemper, Trojax Enamel Paint. 


FURNISHING FABRICS: Sanderson Fabrics. PAPER : Darco. 
MOULDING POWDERS: Nestorite. POWDERED MICA: Micafine. 
BRUSHES: Durability, Lancastrian, Foxline. 
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REGIS PROPERTY 
COMPANY 


INCOME AGAIN EXPANDED 


} 

The twenty-first Annual General Meeting of 
Regis Property Company Limited was held on 
November 24th in London, Sir Aynsley 
Bridgland, CBE, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended June 30, 
1959: 

The reorganisation of the capital of the 
Company to which our late Chairman referred 
last year has now been completed but, subject 
to your approval, we propose to increase the 
Authorised Capital. I would emphasise that 
we do not intend to issue at the moment any 
fresh capital. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


As forecast last vear, our income has again 
expanded. The figure for Excess of Rents 
over QOutgoings stands at £575,529 against 
£518,710 for the previous year. This is due 
to the receipt of increased rents on some leases 
of flats which became decontrolled by the 1957 
Rent Act, as well as to further increases in 
rental from our office properties. Profits, sub- 
ject to taxation, have risen by £67,098 to 
£244,354. Provision for Taxation has absorbed 
an additional £32,798, so that the Net Profit of 
the Group for the year is £120,021 as against 
£85,721 last year. 


The increases in income from rents have by 
no means come to an end and it is expected 
that there will be further expansion over the 
next few years. Here I should like to remind 
shareholders that the increases in rents on our 
flats do not by any means compensate us today 
or for the years during which we have been 
compelled to subsidise our tenants. Rents are 
not yet sufficiently high to meet the increased 
costs of services, etc., which we have to pay. 
In other words, our rents on flats so far show 
only a very modest return on the capital in- 
vested. The 1939 Act stipulated that tenants 
were not to be placed in a worse rental position 
than that which obtained in that year. I have 
never been able to understand why the obvious 
corollary that landlords should not be worse 
off either did not apply. As it turned out this 
Company for nearly 20 years had to subsidise 
its tenants to a substantial amount each year 
for costs of services which it had to maintain 
under rent restriction and for which it could 
get no relief. 


DIVIDEND RECOMMENDATION 


Last year the Directors said that they expected 
to be able to recommend a dividend in a full year 
on the increased share capital at the rate of 8 per 
cent per annum. Your ‘Board now recommends 
a final dividend of 3 per cent less income 
tax. This means that together with the two 
interim dividends already paid the total paid 
for the year is slightly better than the figure 
forecast. 

We are constantly on the alert to increase 
our portfolio where further advantageous pur- 
chases can be made. Such purchases are not 
made by us on a basis of future hopeful expecta- 
tions but only on a cold assessment of the facts 
as far as we can judge. Of the total book value 
for our properties of £11,403,298 shown in our 
Consolidated Balance Sheet no less_ than 


£8,862,209 is represented by freeholds—a very 
The report was adopted. 


strong pvsition. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


RHOKANA CORPORATION LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 
MINING PROFIT INCREASED IN SPITE OF STRIKE 
GROWING IMPORTANCE OF INVESTMENT INCOME 


MR H. F, OPPENHEIMER REVIEWS CHANGING CONDITIONS 
ON COPPERBELT 


The 37th annual general meeting of Rhokana 
Corporation Limited will be held at Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, on December 17, 1959. 


The following are extracts from the review by 
the chairman, Mr H. F. Oppenheimer, which 
has been circulated with the annual report and 
accounts : 


I feel sure that members will approve of the 
recommendation of the Directors that the share 
capital of the Company should be brought more 
into line with the total amount permanently 
employed, by utilising £22.5m. of the “ profits 
appropriated for capital expenditure” to allow 
a capitalisation bonus issue of nine fully paid 
ordinary shares for each ordinary and “ A” stock 
unit held. 

Large appropriations from profits to provide 
for annual capital expenditure have been made 
over many years and by June 30, 1958, these 
totalled £28.8m. It has been decided to transfer 
the balance of £6.3m. available after providing 
the £22.5m. required for the capitalisation issue 
to writing down the fixed assets of the Company, 
which after deducting depreciation and the 
amount of £6.3m, stand in our books at £14.8m. 


At the forthcoming annual general meeting, 
members will be asked to pass resolutions in- 
creasing the nominal capital of the Company to 
£26.5m., and to approve the capitalisation of 
£22.5m. so that the new shares may be issued 
early in the new year. 


COPPER PRICE 


By the beginning of our financial year, the 
price of copper on the London Metal Exchange 
had risen from the low levels ruling during the 
early months of 1958 to just over £200 per ton. 
The steady rise in prices was accelerated by the 
strike on the Northern Rhodesian Copperbelt 
from September 12 to November 4, 1958, and by 
the steps taken by many of the large producers 
to cut their outputs so as to bring copper pro- 
duction into line with consumption. 

The price was thereafter generally well main- 
tained between £220 and £250, as many con- 
sumers at this time also built up inventories 
against the possibility of strikes in the United 
States. These eventually began in August, 1959, 
and resulted in a reduction of over 80 per cent 
of America’s normal production of copper, but 
the effects of the steel strike on American in- 
dustry, together with the large stocks of copper 
which had been built up, assisted in maintaining 
the price of copper within the pre-strike limits. 


There is, however, no doubt that by now the 
world stocks of copper have been appreciably 
reduced, but Chilean production has now been 
resumed, and provided American conditions are 
soon restored to normal, there is no reason to 
believe that there will be a real shortage of 


copper. 


PRODUCTION 


Although a high level of production was 
achieved at our mine in the second half of the 
financial year, it was not possible to make up the 
full amount of copper lost during the strike of 
our European daily paid employees at the end 


of 1958, and our finished production for the 
year was 13,000 tons less than our programme 
of 90,000 long tons. However, because of an 
increase of £38 per ton in the price we received 
for our copper the profit from mining operations 
was considerably greater than the previous year. 

Good progress has been made during the year 
at the No. 2 Shaft at Mindola, which is expected 
to start hoisting ore in the first quarter of 1960, 
and which will permit greater flexibility in our 
mining operations. Intensive research in our 
laboratories has enabled our consulting engineers 
to design an improved process for the extraction 
of cobalt which will reduce the cost of produc- 
tion. The revised process should be in operation 
early in 1960. 


INVESTMENT INCOME 


This year our net income from investments 
was again greater than the profit from our 
mining operations. This focuses attention on 
the very large share interest which we have in 
Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines Limited 
and Mufulira Copper Mines Limited, from 
which our dividend revenue arises. As we 
also have a major stake in Bancroft Mines 
Limited and Chibuluma Mines Limited, from 
which in due course we can expect satisfactory 
dividends, our income from dividends and 
interest should form an increasingly important 
proportion of our total income. We are also 
interested in Baluba Mines Limited and 
Chambishi Mines Limited where large copper 
deposits have been proved and which will in 
due course be opened up, and we have a stake 
in a number of exploration companies. 

Rhokana Corporation is therefore a large 
investment company as well as an active mining 
company, and over the past few years we have 
been able to follow up our investments and, 
at the same time, place the company in a 
sound cash position to provide its share of the 
capital which will be required for this purpose 
ai a later date. 

This year an amount of £500,000 was trans- 
ferred to general reserve, which now stands at 
£5,500,000 and, at the same time, we have been 
able to recommend a final dividend of 32s. 6d. 
net per £1 unit of stock which, together with 
the interim dividend of 7s. 6d., makes a total 
dividend distribution of 40s. net per unit for 
the year. 

Conditions on the Copperbelt have changed 
very rapidly since the copper mines were 
originally discovered and, as local and govern- 
ment authorities are now able to provide most 
of the services at present run by the mining 
companies for the benefit of their employees, 
we have been endeavouring to find a means 
whereby we could hand over such services and 
amenities to the proper controlling bodies and 
to bring about a greater degree of integration 
between the Kitwe Municipal Council and our 
own Nkana Mine Township. One important 
step was the introduction of the home owner- 
ship scheme in 1957 for our European 
employees. 

We have also provided a number of benefits 
and services for our African employees, and it 
is our aim, whenever it is possible to do so 
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within the limits set by the complex conditions 
and circumstances of the Copperbelt, to estab- 
lish the same rights and privileges for our 
African employees as for our European. We 
hope therefore to be able to announce shortly 
a scheme for home ownership for our African 
employees and, although it will take time, we 
are hopeful that it will be possible for all our 
employees to be able to take a full share in the 
provision and running of the services and 
amenities which are part of an established civic 
community. 


Copies of the annual report and accounts 
may be obtained from the London office of the 
Corporation, 40 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1. 


PICKFORD, HOLLAND 
& COMPANY 


EFFECT OF RECESSION IN STEEL TRADE 


The annual general meeting of Pickford, 
Holland & Co. Limited was held on November 
19th at Sheffield, Mr Ronald Steel (the chair- 
man) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Shareholders are well aware that steel manu- 
facturers are our most important customers and 
that during the year under review there has 
been a serious recession in the steel trade. This 
has inevitably resulted in a substantial reduction 
in our turnover and consequently in our trading 
profit. The recession has been specially felt in 
those districts where ingot production is most 
dependent on the shipbuilding and structural 
steel using industries, and this has had a serious 
effect on our Crook works. In May we were 
unavoidably compelled to close down the tunnel 
kiln at these works after large stocks of basic 
bricks had been built up to meet immediate 
orders. 


In South Wales the output of steel was less 
affected by the recession and consequently our 
works at Blaenavon showed a_ considerable 
improvement on the previous year. Here a 
highly efficient fully automatic brick press which 
we ordered in December 1956 started produc- 
tion after the financial year end, and these works 
are well able to take advantage of any likely 
increase in local demands, 


Now as regards the future and the dividend 
distribution, if it had been necessary to make 
a decision this summer we should have been 
compelled to recommend a reduction in the 
basic rate of dividend previously paid. But 
steel production for July and August, although 
103 per cent down on similar months in 1957, 
is well above the 1958 level and most of our 
customers feel convinced that steel output will 
continue to rise; so it is reasonable to hope 
that they may be reaching the end of their high 
stocks of refractory bricks and that their demand 
upon us for the rest of this financial year will 
be commensurate with the increased ingot out- 
put which they all anticipate. Moreover, the 
tunnel kiln at Crook has been lit up and pro- 
duction started again in the middle of Sep- 
tember. Therefore your directors consider that 
we should refrain from altering the basic rate 
of dividend and hope that the general optimism 
prevailing will be reflected in an increase in our 
trading profit during the first six months of 
1960. They cannot however recommend the 
payment of the usual bonus of 2} per cent. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


COMPANY WELL EQUIPPED TO CONTINUE ACTIVE 
INVESTMENT POLICY 


MR H. F. OPPENHEIMER REVIEWS DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FEDERATION 


The 30th annual general meeting of Rho- 
desian Anglo American Limited will be held 
at Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, on December 
17th, 1959. 


The following are extracts from the review 
by the Chairman, Mr H. F. Oppenheimer, 
which has been circulated with the annual report 
and accounts : 


The year since my last statement has been 
an eventful and important one for the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and therefore 
for our Company, whose prosperity must 
tend to reflect the state of the Federation’s 
economy. 


THE FEDERATION 


We have seen the crisis in Nyasaland and 
a state of emergency declared in all three terri- 
tories; the recovery from the low levels of early 
1958 in the price of copper and other metals on 
which the economy is largely based; the long 
strike on the Copperbelt; the completion of the 
great Kariba Dam from which power will flow 
at the beginning of 1960; and the correction of 
the adverse balance of payments position. 


The low price of copper, which touched £160 
early in 1958, came at a time when imports 
were running at a high level, and it was neces- 
sary to impose restrictive credit measures. These 
measures, together with rising prices for copper 
and other exports, brought about a rapid im- 
provement, which was, however, temporarily 
checked in October, 1958, by a strike on the 
Copperbelt. This lasted 54 days and not only 
seriously affected the output of the copper mines 
but restricted business activity in the Federa- 
tion. 


The dispute was resolved by the adoption of 
the proposals of Sir Frederick Leggett, who was 
invited to the Copperbelt by the Northern 
Rhodesian Government at the request of the 
copper-mining companies and their employees, 
but it was not until May, 1959, that his recom- 
mendation that a joint industrial council should 
be formed was implemented. This council, 
which consists of employer and employee repre- 
sentatives, should allow matters affecting Euro- 
pean daily paid employees to be discussed in 
an atmosphere of mutual confidence and good- 
will, and I am hopeful that it will create a rela- 
tionship in which fear and suspicion will have 
no place. This is particularly important as 
during the years ahead the desire of our African 
employees for legitimate advancement in the 
industry will require a practical and level-headed 
approach. 


The progress of the Federal economy was 
fortunately only temporary curtailed and, with 
the improvement in the balance of payments, 
it was possible for the Government to remove 
all the credit restrictions and to proceed vigor- 
ously with their development plans; these plans 
are of the greatest importance in paving the way 
for the raising of the standards of living of the 


people in the more remote and less prosperous 
areas of the Federal territories. 


We therefore welcome the ‘news that an 
Industrial Development Corporation is to 
be established in the Federation next year, 
and we have offered to contribute to its 
capital. It is hoped that this Corporation will be 
active in promoting manufacture for the home 
market. 


ACCOUNTS 


Our own accounts for the year reflect an en- 
couraging advance on last year. Our net profit 
after taxation was £3,854,213, an increase of 
more than £1 million on the previous year. We 
have transferred the sum of £500,000 to general 
reserve, which now stands at £4,500,000. 


We have also been able this year to recom- 
mend a final dividend of 3s. 9d. per stock unit 
(met) on the increased capital, which, with the 
interim dividend of ls. 3d. per unit (net), makes 
a total of 5s. for the year, an increase of ls. on 
the total dividend for the previous year. 


Our investments, which are virtually all in the 
Federation, were valued at the year end (at 
market prices or at cost where unquoted) at 
£63 million. At the end of October this figure 
had risen to £87 million. Our cash resources 
place us in a strong position to continue an active 
investment policy in mining, exploration and in- 
dustrial enterprises. 


Recently the cash copper price on the London 
Metal Exchange has been more than £250 per 
ton, the highest figure it has reached for over 
two years. Chilean production, however, has 
now been resumed and provided American con- 
ditions are soon restored to normal, it is im- 
probable that there will be a real shortage of 
copper. This is important as it is essential that 
copper should be freely available at prices which 
are fair to both producers and consumers if its 
use is to continue to expand. 


Rhokana Corporation and Nchanga Consoli- 
dated Copper Mines both declared substantially 
increased dividends last year, and each company 
at its year end, in order to bring its equity 
capital more into line with the capital employed 
in the business, made a capital bonus issue. 


Bancroft Mines resumed production as 
planned on April 1, 1959, after a year’s interrup- 
tion, and current operations and development at 
the mine are entirely satisfactory. 


Revenue from sales of Rhodesia Broken Hill’s 
lead and zinc production continued to be 
affected by the relatively low prices for these 
metals, and the profit for the year ended 3lst 
December, 1958, was substantially below that for 
the previous year. An improvement in prices, 
particularly of zinc, had, however, already begun 
last year and, as this trend has continued during 
the current year, profits for 1959 can be expected 
to show some recovery. 


911 


In Broken Hill’s last annual report reference 
was made to the possibility of installing the 
Imperial Smelting Process which would materi- 
ally improve the recovery of lead and zinc not 
only from currently produced ore but also from 
stockpiled material at present untreatable. 
Careful investigations have been continued into 
all the technical and financial aspects of the in- 
stallation >f this plant and I am hopeful that the 
process will be adopted. 

With the continued upward trend in the 
world’s industrial activity, particularly in Europe, 
our major investments should show increasing 
returns over the next few years, provided that 
the political progress of the Federation continues 
satisfactorily. 


The Federal Government has demonstrated 
that it has a real desire to implement its policy 
of racial partnership, and it is encouraging that 
the Europeans in Rhodesia have not allowed the 
violence and disorder which occurred in Nyasa- 
land to cause them to deviate from a courageous 
and determined attempt to set a new pattern in 
Africa. My confidence in the economic stability 
of the Federation has been reinforced, and I 
believe that if the political problems there con- 
tinue to be tackled with commonsense, patience 
and human sympathy, this great experiment in 
Central Africa will succeed. 





Copies of the annual report and accounts may 
be obtained from the London office of the com- 
pany, 40, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1. 


THE INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
AND INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 


MR J. N. BUCHANAN ON THE 
SATISt ACTORY OUTLOOK 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting of 
The Industrial Finance and Investment Cor- 
poration, Ltd, will be held on December 17th 
at 82, King William Street, London, E.C. 

The following is the statement of the chair- 
man, Mr J. N. Buchanan, DSO, MC, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended June 30, 1959: 


In considering the accounts now before you, 
it is of interest to recall that in 1953 the Ordinary 
share capital of the company was £625,000 
compared with £1,160,000 at June 30, 1959. 
Out of the difference of £535,000 no less than 
£415,000 has been produced by capitalisation of 
reserves ; nevertheless, the Group Reserves and 
Profit and Loss carried forward today amount 
to £510,000. The latter figure, of course, 
disregards the difference of £1,190,000 between 
the market value of quoted securities and the 
values at which they are carried in the books 
of the Group. 


Since the date of the Balance Sheet, an issue 
of 290,000 Ordinary shares at 30s. per share 
has been made, which will add a further 
approximate £140,000 to Share Premium 
Account. 


RECENT INVESTMENTS 


Shareholders will remember that in March, 
1958, we acquired all the issued shares of 
Star Investments, Ltd, which company held 
all the issued shares of Dawnay, Day & Com- 
The increase in the cost of shares 


pany, Ltd. 
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in subsidiaries from £594,887 to £1,087,035, 
shown in the holding company’s balance sheet, 
is no more than a transfer of the shares of 
Dawnay, Day & Company, Ltd., from Star 
Investmenty, Ltd., to The Industrial Finance 
and Investment Corporation, Ltd. 


In the circular sent to shareholders on 
July 1, 1959, it was stated that through a sub- 
sidiary the company had purchased a control- 
ling interest in certain hire-purchase finance 
companies and a business factoring ball and 
roller bearings. These acquisitions took place 
-in the latter part of the financial year and, in 
consequence, the profit shown only reflects the 
situation over a short period. Meanwhile, 
further investments in hire-purchase finance 
companies have been made from which satis- 
factory developments are expected. 


FINAL DIVIDEND 


In considering the final dividend recom- 
mended of 3 per cent on the Ordinary share 





THE ROVER COMPANY 
LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL MODEL CHANGES 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting of 
The Rover Company Limited will be held on 
December 17th in Birmingham. 


In the course of his circulated review the 
Chairman, Mr S B Wilks, states: During the 
last two years we have changed our whole range 
of models by introducing the Series II Land- 
Rovers and the new 3-litre Rover car besides 
making radical changes in our existing car range 
which now consists of two models, the Rover 
“80” and the Rover “100.” This changeover 
is now complete and the reception accorded to 
these new models and the size of our order book 
augur well for their future success. 


Mr Wilks then reviews the progress of their 
overseas companies and, after referring to the 
financial results for the year, continues: The 
outlook for the motor industry and for industry 
generally in this country appears to be one of 
expanding prosperity, and we have plans in 
hand for increasing our production capacity so 
that we may share in this expansion. 


We cannot, however, afford to be complacent. 
The future outlook in Europe is very uncertain. 
It is too early to forecast what effect the new 
American “ compact” cars are likely to have on 
the British motor industry generally and this 
Company in particular. These “ compact ” cars 
will clearly be far better suited to many of our 
principal export markets than the larger cars 
at present being manufactured in America, and 
it is quite possible that with the gradual removal 
of restrictions on dollars we shall be faced with 
increasing American competition. 


At home there seems to be a real risk that in 
the next year or two industry may be subjected 
to great pressure to pay higher wages without 
any assurance of a corresponding increase in 
productivity. This was undoubtedly one of the 
major causes contributing to the financial crisis 
in 1957 and a repetition of that situation, par- 
ticularly if accompanied by a continuation of 
the succession of unofficial strikes which the 
motor industry has experienced recently, would 
seriously affect our ability to hold our place in 
export markets. 


The dividend is increased to 27 per cent and 
a share for share scrip issue is proposed. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


capital as at November 23, 1959—making 10 
per cent for the year to June 30, 1959— it 
should be borne in mind that this payment 
makes a total of 103 per cent for the year 
on the capital actually paid up during the year 
under review, as against 94 per cent for the 
previous year. A sum of £100,000 has been 
added to Investment Fluctuation Reserve and 
the amount carried forward on Profit and Loss 
Account has been increased by £9,000. So much 
for 1958-59. 


HIGH LEVEL OF ACTIVITY 


During the first four months of the current 
year (1959-60) activity has been at a high level 
and a number of interesting financial transac- 
tions have been completed, with further 
propositions in course of negotiation. 


Provided the present enthusiasm for economic 
expansion and well-being is tempered with 
reasonable restraint, your company can look 
forward to another satisfactory year. 


IND COOPE LIMITED 


NET PROFIT RISES BY £444,300 


MR EDWARD THOMPSON EXPECTS 
GOOD CONDITIONS TO CONTINUE 


Profits —The net profit of Ind Coope Limited 
for the year, after allowing for depreciation and 
paying loan capital interest and taxes, was 
£2,122,853, including £242,369 Taylor Walker’s 
net balance. This compares with £1,678,562 in 
the previous year. 

Dividend.—The total dividend for the year 
to August 29, 1959, is 153 per cent, compared 
with 14 per cent for the previous year. 

Here are some highlights from the Annual 
Report to the Group’s shareholders by Mr 
Edward Thompson, MBE, TD, their Chairman: 

Trading Pattern The Profit of the Ind 
Coope group for the year to August 29th shows 
a welcome return to the upward trend of recent 
years, after the setback in 1957-58 . . . there 
seem to be sound reasons for believing that our 
industry is beginning to trade in more favour- 
able conditions than it has enjoyed at any time 
since the period shortly after the war. 


Three Leaders.— We have Britain’s three best 
selling beers in their own particular markets— 
Double Diamond, Skol Lager and Long Life 
canned beer. 

“ Sales of Double Diamond have now recovered 
after a slight falling away during the trade 
recession. 

“* Skol is now established as the leading lager 
brewed in this country and the public has 
accepted that its character and quality compare 
favourably with the best Continental lagers. 

“In the canned beer market, Long Life has 
also established the paramount position. Sales 
during the summer months and since then have 
increased to our fullest expectations. 


The Future.—“ Your Board and Management 
are looking forward this year to what will prob- 
ably be a period of consolidation after the 
Group’s rapid growth and development in 
recent years. 


“Trading conditions in the country generally 
are certainly better than they were at this time 
last year. This, together with the benefits of 
the Budget concession in reducing the price of 
beer, provides good reason to hope that the 
present good trading conditions will continue.” 
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PRETORIA PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


The Sixty-fourth Ordinary General Meeting 
of Shareholders will be held in Johannesburg on 
4th December. 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
Statement by the Chairman, Mr B G Twycross, 
dated 13th November, 1959:— 


TRADING RESULTS 


At £858,040 the trading profit on cement was 
£232,622 higher than for the previous year. This 
improvement, in spite of a rising cost structure, 
was due to an increase in sales and a revision in 
the selling price of cement referred to in my 
Statement to Members last November. Invest- 
ment Income and Interest showed an appreciable 
increase due principally to the inclusion of a 
non-recurring amount of £86,947 in respect of 
dividends declared by the associated Companies. 


As required by the Price Control authorities, 
£252,864 was appropriated from profits and 
placed to the credit of Fixed Assets Replacement 
Reserve, and from this Reserve an amount of 
£352,864, representing part of the cost of re- 
placing fixed assets during recent years, was 
transferred to General Reserve. In addition, an 
amount of £297,136 was appropriated from 
profits to General Reserve, which now stands at 
£3,100,000. 


TAXATION 


Capital Expenditure in recent years has re- 
sulted in the Company receiving substantial ini- 
tial and other depreciation allowances for tax 
purposes. The incidence of these allowances in 
this year’s Accounts consequent upon the 
coming into operation of the new plant at Slurry, 
is reflected in the provision for taxation being 
only £12,445 more than for the previous year, 
despite a higher trading profit. 


There is therefore a contingent liability for 
future taxation, and the desirability of establish- 
ing a provision for deferred taxation in next 
year’s Accounts is under consideration, 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Slurry factory—The new dry process plant 
has operated satisfactorily during the year under 
review. Plans for the installation of a second 
dry process unit are complete. 


SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


The Eastern Province Cement Company 
Limited showed a satisfactory profit for the year. 


The Premier Portland Cement Company 
(Rhodesia) Limited increased its shareholding in 
Chilanga Cement Limited. In order to finance 
this transaction, the Premier Company issued 
285,439 of its reserve shares at 39s, The 
fact that your Company did not participate in 
this issue is reflected in the Consolidated 
Accounts, in that the Premier Company is now 
no longer a subsidiary of your Company. 


Although production was well maintained by 
the Premier Compa there was a slight de- 
crease in sales of cement owing to the completion 
of the Kariba dam wall and the general decline 
in building activities in the Federation. 

The Cape Portland Cement Company Limited 
reported an increase in its trading profit, due 
to the increase in the price of cement and sales. 
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EASTWOODS LIMITED 


SIR THOMAS MOORE FORESEES 
FURTHER PROSPERITY FOR 
BUILDING INDUSTRY 


The thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of East- 
woods Limited was held on November 19th in 
London. 


Sir Thomas Moore, Bt, CBE, MP, chairman, 
in the course of his speech said: 


The trading profit of the Group for the year 
to March, 1959, was £1,078,000, which is 
£106,000 above the comparable figure for the 
preceding year. Nevertheless, our last financial 
year was a difficult period for most sections of 
the building industry. Competition was intense, 
profit margins on many of our commodities were 
cut very fine and building contractors were 
taking longer credit. 


Government policies for stimulating activity 
in the building industry were not felt to any 
marked degree until the spring of this year, but 
when the fine weather started last February there 
was a big upsurge in activity which was widened 
and gathered momentum throughout the sum- 
mer and indeed right up to the present time 


However, the impact of demand has again 
been felt in varying degree by different sections 
of the industry. First and foremost, the brick 
industry came under intense pressure for sup- 
plies very early in the year and has responded 
magnificently to this challenge. Nevertheless, 
the delivery dates for common bricks have un- 
avoidably lengthened as the demand increased 
but it is expected that supplies will be more 
plentiful next year. 


Our own Fletton and Stock brick works are 
producing at the absolute limit of our manu- 
facturing capacity and so far this year have both 
made and sold more bricks in the seven months 
to the end of October than ever before in the 
same comparable period. 


The demand for cement this year is also again 
expanding very satisfactorily after the standstill 
experienced in the previous 12 months. We are 
confident that this strong demand will continue, 
since, quite apart from the greater volume of 
building generally, the roads programme is at 
last being pushed forward at a pace more in 


keeping with the needs of a rather desperate 
situation. 


The demand for the other building materials 
we produce, including concrete tiles, concrete 
pipes, and sand and ballast has also been at a 
higher level than in the previous year. 


But in spite of all this increased trading 
activity and pressure of demand the cement in- 
dustry and Fletton brick industry have contri- 
buted much to the price stability of the building 
industry. The price of Portland Cement has not 
been increased since July, 1957, and the last 
increase in the price of Fletton bricks took place 
in April, 1957. 


Now that the same Government have happily 
been returned to power with their hands 
strengthened and policies approved, we can look 
forward to a continuation of steady progress and 
well-founded prosperity in the building industry 
for some years to come. It is apparent that the 
greatest danger to our prosperity on the home 
front could arise from unjustified wage demands 
unrelated to increased production or prosperity, 
and inflation could, if allowed to get out of hand, 


again threaten all the hard-won gains of the past 
year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


‘COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


The Twentieth Annual General Meeting of 
the Industrial Development Corporation was 
held on November 24th under the Chairmanship 
of Dr H. J. van Eck. The Corporation was 
established on October 1, 1940, and has an 
issued capital of £58,200,000. 


An amount of £3.6 million was involved in 
the 24 applications for financial assistance which 
the Corporation had accepted during the year 
ended June 30, 1959. Repayments and 
redemptions received in this period amounted 
to £1,930,000. 

Net profits before tax showed an increase 
of £24,000 over the 1958 figure and amounted 
to approximately £575,000, the highest hitherto 
achieved; £500,000 had been appropriated to 
General Reserve, which now stood at £2 million. 
Investments on June 30th totalled £64,800,000. 

In referring to Recon Investments which was 
now the holding company for the Amato Group, 
Dr van Eck stated that commendable progress 
had been made and the Scheme of Arrangement 
for the Group which had been approved by the 
Courts in December, 1958, had been justified. 
There was every indication that the prospects of 
the creditors were already improved by com- 
parison with what the position would have been 
in a forced liquidation. ; 

Important developments with which the Cor- 
poration had been associated during the year 
included its participation in SAFMARINE, as a 
result of which control of that Company had 
been established in South African hands, the 
successful conclusion of negotiations for a credit 
loan of $84 million (about £3 million) from the 
Chase Manhattan Bank of New York and the 
establishment of the Phillips Carbon Black 
Company at Port Elizabeth in collaboration with 
the Phillips Petroleum Company of Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma. It was expected that the new com- 
pany would in due course be in a position to 
meet the Union’s total consumption of carbon 
black which was used with rubber in the 
manufacture of motor tyres. All our require- 
ments of carbon black were at present imported. 

The textile industry had again had a difficult 
year, but the outlook was now brighter as a 
result of the realistic duties on imported textiles 
which had recently been introduced. Both The 
Good Hope Textile Corporation and Fine Wool 
Products were extending their operations in 
view of the more encouraging prospects in the 
industry. 

The Corporation’s Annual Report commented 
on the medium-term facilities being given to the 
exporter in many overseas countries through 
specialist organisations, with Government hack- 
ing. The individual firm in South Africa had 
to rely on its normal facilities to finance 
exports, often involving extended credit. The 
IDC was in a position to undertake this type 
of business where the period involved was more 
than a year and as such usually outside the 
normal scope of the Accepting and Commercial 
Banks. In Dr van Eck’s view the substantial 
relaxation of import control in 1957 was one 
of the primary braking factors on the Union’s 
development. This resulted in a flood of 
imports in that year to a value of some £80 
million more than in the previous twelve months. 
The Report also referred to the necessity for 
improving the productivity of the individual 
wage-earner if our ultimate goal of raising real 
earnings was to be achieved. 
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STOTHERT & PITT 
LIMITED 


The 76th annual general meeting of Stothert & 
Pitt, Limited, was held on November 16th at 
Bath. 

Mr R. A. Riddles, CBE (the chairman), pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 

The trading profit for the year is satisfactory 
and completed sales reached a new record figure. 
All departments were fully employed during the 
year. 

The profit margin has fallen slightly and in the 
increasingly competitive trading conditions 
which now exist, I feel that the way to increase 
profits in future years will be to increase turn- 
over—not a simple matter, but a policy we shall 
pursue with energy and determination. 

The progress made in the year under review 
represents a very solid achievement. This year 
it is more difficult than ever to prophesy with 
any measure of exactitude the prospects for the 
future. Overseas trade has always represented 
a very substantial portion of our business and 
here German and Japanese competition is in- 
creasing, largely due to lower labour costs and 
the granting of longer credit facilities. 

Our order book in the Crane Section is less 
than it was a year ago, as unfortunately output 
has not been matched by the volume of new 
orders. Our position is strong and healthy and 
We are exerting the maximum possible effort to 
secure orders arising from the general upward 
trend which is now becoming discernible. 

The report was adopted and a total distribu- 
tion of 20 per cent approved. 


CORONATION SYNDICATE 
LIMITED 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Coronation Syndicate, Limited, will be held in 
Johannesburg on December 17th. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated review of the Chairman, Mr S. F. Dench: 

Your Company’s subsidiary, Homestake Gold 
Mining Company Limited, abandoned seven 
of the claims held at the Tbekwe M'ne. The 
other subsidiary, Arcturus Mines Limited, 
acquired and pegged a further 20 Gold Reef 
Claims. These were the only alterations to your 
Company’s properties. 

After charging £35,262 for depreciation, the 
net profit earned by the Group for the year, as 
reflected in the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account, amounted to £186,696 as compared 
with £183,061 for the previous year. 

An amount of £52,766 has been provided for 
taxation and £40,000 has been transferred to 
General Reserve. Dividends, including dividend 
No. 15 of 4d. per share, totalled 7d. per share 
and accounted for £93,917. There remains 
an unappropriated balance carried forward of 
£18,415 as against £18,402 brought in from 
last year. 

Muriel Mine: The working profit at the mine 
was £123,024, which was £4,377 higher than 
for the previous year. Working costs were 
59s. lld. per ton milled against last year’s 
figure of 60s. 3d. 

Exploratory work continued on the exclusive 
prospecting area adjacent to the Muriel Mine. 

Arcturus Mine: The working profit, at 
£105,020, before charging depreciation, was 
down by £3,947 on that for last year. The rise 
in working costs, from 49s. 8d. in 1958 to 
50s. 10d. per ton milled in the year under review, 
is due to the increase in development footage. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
AUSTRALASIA 


(Inc. in Victoria) 


MAINTENANCE OF GENERAL 
PROSPERITY 


The Ordinary General Meeting of The 
National Bank of Australasia Limited was held 
on November 25th in Melbourne. 


Mr H. D. Giddy, the Chairman, presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said: 


Our Balance Sheet totals, £334 million, are 
£21 million higher and are an all-time record. 


The year has produced an increase of £19 
million in deposits and a decrease of £7 million 
in advances. Gross earnings were £430,000 
higher, but working expenses increased by 
£436,000. However, a reduction of £63,000 in 
taxation provisions permitted an increase of 
£57,000 in net profit, and for the first time this 
figure exceeded £1 million. 


The banking legislation passed by the Federal 
Parliament early this year was given Royal 
Assent in April last, and for the first time in 
the history of the Commonwealth there is to be 
established a true Central Bank unfettered ‘by 
ordinary commercial banking responsibilities. 
The Central Bank is to be called the Reserve 
Bank of ‘Australia and will have its Head Office 
in Sydney. 

Further evidence of the trend towards greater 
maturity of our Banking System and financial 
structure was provided in February last, when 
the Central Bank decided to support, under 
certain ‘conditions, a limited number of 
authorised dealers in the development of an 
official short-term money market. Another 
interesting step is the legislation recently intro- 
duced into the Federal Parliament to provide 
for the issue of Seasonal Treasury Notes. In 
addition to these important developments, 
private enterprise has established during the 
past year more facilities for the provision of 
long-term finance. 


These developments in our money market 
provide an expanded field for investment and 
give further opportunities for many more of our 
own people and overseas friends to have a real 
stake in our financial and industrial growth. 


It seems reasonable to conclude that, over all, 
Australian business and industry should be 
more active in 1959-60 than during 1958-59. 
All this is highly desirable, provided that as a 
people we continue to make our savings and 
are sufficiently wise not to dissipate the success 
achieved over recent years in bringing the 
economy back to a sounder basis. 


There still is unused productive capacity 
available to cope with the greater volume of 
purchasing power. Without making proper use 
of our potentials in this direction, we could 
easily pay the price of further inflation. 


This is the one unhappy possibility in what 
appears otherwise to be a promising outlook. 
Given reasonable cost and price stability, a 
further improvement in our real standard of 
living could be expected. 


In his report on domestic matters, the 
Chairman states: 


Fifteen new Branches and thirteen Receiving 
Offices were opened during the year, and we 
operated at 860 points in Australia, one in 
Papua and three in London on September 30, 
1959. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


COBALT DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE 


The Cobalt Development Institute, which 
groups the world’s leading cobalt producer com- 
panies, held its fourth Annual General Assembly 
in Brussels, on November 9, 1959. Mr H. 
Robiliart, Managing Director of the Union 
Miniére du Haut-Katanga and Chairman of the 
Cobalt Development Institute, presided. The 
Assembly examined and approved the activities 
and financial management of the “Centre 
d’Information du Cobalt” (CIC) which, as is 
well known, is the executive organisation for the 
Institute. 


Mr V. Van Vinckenroy, CIC Managing Direc- 
tor, outlined the Centre’s present activities and 
submitted the 1960 research programme and 
budget proposals which were unanimously 
approved by the Assembly. 


At the meeting, it was decided that a great 
part of the coming year’s research effort will be 
devoted to the magnetic applications of cobalt, 
since the latter possesses unique properties in 
this particular field. In another connection, CIC 
is already giving full attention to the prevention 
of air pollution by automobile exhaust gases. It 
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appears indeed that cobalt catalysts may enstre 
complete combustion of these gases, and th; s 
provide a practical solution to a problem whict 

arises in an urgent and often acute form in cee 
large towns and which, in future, is likely to 

lead to strict preventive measures being taken 
by the responsible authorities. 


The Institute also decided to grant several] 
scholarships to university graduates who, under 
the guidance of eminent professors, wish to 
perform original research work relating to 
cobalt. 


It will be recalled that the results of the CIC 
sponsored investigations are widely circulated, 
in particular in the “ Cobalt” quarterly review, 
published in English and French editions, whose 
first four issues have been most favourably re- 
ceived in scientific and technical circles. 


The “Centre d’Information du Cobalt,” 
whose head office address is 35 rue des Colonies, 
Brussels, is at the disposal of cobalt users to 
supply them with any information they may 
request concerning this metal and its applica- 
tions. ‘The organisation is represented in the 
United States by the Cobalt Information Center, 
at the Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio. 











APPOINTMENTS 





SENIOR RESEARCH OFFICER 


(Revised Advertisement) 


Applications are invited from men or women for the above 
post, The Senior Research Officer will assist the Director in 
the conduct of the Foundation’s research programme and 
have specific responsibility for the Statistical Service. Oppor- 
tunity to play a full part in other aspects of the Foundation’s 
work will be given. 


Candidates should be honours graduates with considerable 
Post-graduate research experience. They should either have 
a good academic qualification in Mathematical Statistics or 
have given evidence of high ability in the application of 
Statistical methods to research in educational psychology. 
Qualifications and experience in Education and/or Psychology 
are also looked for though this requirement might be Partially 

waived for candidates with high qualifications in statistics. 
Varied teaching experience, experience as an educational 
psychologist, proven ability to write technical material 
intelligibly would be additional qualifications. 


Salary on the scale £1,700 x £50 — £2,000 with placement 
according to qualification, 


Applications (closing date December 31, 1959) in three 
copies and with the names of three referees, should be sent 
to the Director, N.F.E.R., 79 Wimpole Street, London, W.1, 
from whom further details of the post can be obtained. 


Those candidates who made an earlier application for a 
Similar post and who wish their applications to stand need 
not apply again. They are asked to inform the Director of 
this by postcard. 





For other appointments see page 925 





XPERIENCED highly qualified language teacher required 
for full-time appointment in London College.—Box 1247. 








APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 
S¥ shan offers International Trade/Technical Literature 


abstracting ; Bibliographical Reviewing ; English and Foreign 
Patent Screening ; Specialised Reporting.—Apply Box 1241 


TRAVEL ae 
~WINTER SPORTS 
THROUGH COOKS 


You can choose from a wonderful selection of inclusive 


holidays at over 100 resorts! A few examples of cight-day 
holidays with rail and sea travel are: 

ADELBODEN £26 17s. PARTHENEN £21 18s, 
LAUTERBRUNNEN £24 Os, IGLS £23 17s. 
AROSA £28 Ils. KITZBUHEL £25 16s. 
DAVOS £29 lls. ORTISEI £27 13s, 
and if you book early Cooks guarantee Couchettes (siceping 
accommodation) on the Special Trains. You can also travel 
by air. Write for FREE 112-page programme “* Winter 


Sports” to THOS. COOK & SON LTD., Dept. H/C/RO, 
Berkeley Street, London, W.1, and branches, or from any 
office of Dean & Dawson, Pickfords or appointed booking 
agents. 


EDUCATION | 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and _ intensive 
i4-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


; EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service Management, Export, Commercial, 
General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-examination) courses in business subjects.—Write today 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination 
or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


9/- a line. 


REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 


Send for details which show an attractive proposition to 
manufacturers. 

Write to the Managing Director, Remploy, Ltd., 25-28 
— Gate, S.W.1, or telephone VIiCtoria 6621 (12 
ines). 


HIS AUTOMAKE GOOD PICTURES, the Vitomatic II 
35 mm camera which sets itself. £53.—Wallace Heaton, 
Ltd., The Camera People, 127 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
” HA I AM WARM.” I have Nu-way oil-firing installed 
in my home. No more dirt, dust or shovelling. You, 
too, can convert your boiler to Nu-way oil-firing, the cheapest 
form of automatic heat. On deferred terms if required.— 
Write Nu-way Heating Plants Ltd. (Box A 545), Droitwich. 
HAT ARE THE FACTS about homosexuality ? Should 
the law be changed ?_ Decide for yourself after reading 
“SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT HOMO- 
SEXUALITY,” obtainable from The Albany Trust, 32 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.1. Price 1s., postage 44d. 
CCOUNTANTS and Top City men prefer good staff (male 
and female) introduced by STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 
436 Strand, W.C.2. TEM 6644, 





HIS IS YOUR LIFE when you project your colour slides 
with the Leitz Pradovit F with armchair control, £48.— 
City Sale & Exchange, Ltd., 66 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 
WARM Christmas welcome is always strengthened by @ 
glass of El Cid Sherry. It’s a superb Amontillado—light, 
full-bodied and lovely—a delight to the eye and to the palate! 
FRICA TRADE & DEVELOPMENT monthly, 10s. p.a.— 
Sample copies: 58 Paddington Street, W.1. 


PRESTIGE IN THE GIFT... 
.-»- AND IN THE GIVING... 


In our Bond Street showrooms you will find Christmas 
presents in profusion . . . Jensen silver, jewellery, stainless 
steel tableware . . . unique in design, traditional in craftman- 
ship . . . also delightful B&G Copenhagen porcelain, Danish 
or Swedish glass .. . at prices from as little as a few shillings. 
You are very welcome to look around at Georg Jensen—or we 
will gladly send you our illustrated brochure. 


GEORG JENSEN LTD. 


15 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : Hyde Park 2504, 








THE BEAUFORT RESTAURANT AND FOYER BAR 


THE ABERCORN ROOMS 
GREAT EASTERN HOTEL, LIVERPOOL STREET 


The City Luncheon Rendezvous, 
In the evening the City’s finest banqueting and reception suite. 


Telephone : Avenue 4363. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








British Motor 


HE most significant feature of the 

British Motor Corporation’s full 
report is the plan to spend a further £49 
million On a new expansion programme. 
Over the last five years the group has spent 
some £39 million on what Sir Leonard 
Lord, the chairman, calls “ operation 
change-over ” which culminated in the new 
models announced this year. Sir Leonard 
Lord says that now the new models have 
been successfully launched “ profits can be 
expected to increase over the next two 
years and this, together with our existing 
resources, would appear to make it 
unnecessary to raise fresh capital.” It is 
intended to spend about £15 million in 
the current financial year, £20 million next 
year, and then £14 million in 1961-62. 
With a cash flow of at least £9 million, 
liquid resources of some £27 million and 
the current annual rate of production at 
750,000 units—which is expected to expand 
to the “ magical ” figure of one million units 
within two years—there is no reason to 
doubt that BMC can remain self-sufficient. 
But whether the underlying assumption 
that the motor boom will maintain its 
present momentum is justified is another 
question. 

Sir Leonard Lord says that the most 
important investment during the year was 
the {10 million spent in providing produc- 
tion facilities for the Austin Seven/ Morris 
Mini-Minor. Output of this model is now 
running at 4,000 units a week and plans 
are afoot to double this output as soon as 
possible. The new production facilities 
which the plan will entail will also enable 
the group to launch another range of light 
commercial vehicles. 

In the next few years BMC stands to gain 
not only from any boom that benefits all 
motor manufacturers, but also from the fact 
that for the first time since the corporation 
was set up in 19§2 the group is producing 
what the chairman calls “ specifically BMC 
models” and thus will reap the benefits 
from the economies arising from a more 
rationalised range of products. 

Sir Leonard says that the home market 
order book “ has never been stronger ” and 
is nearly three times as large as it was in 
1958. The group enjoys just under 40 per 
cent of the total home market, and about 
40 per cent of its total production in 
1958-59 was exported. Of total exports 
35 per cent went to the United States and 
exports to the whole of North America rose 
by no less than 49 per cent. Australia, 
once BMC’s largest export market, has now 
dropped to third place, but Sir Leonard 
points out that this reflects the establish- 
ment of local production facilities rather 


than any appreciable falling-off in demand. 
The directors are now considering setting 
up production facilities in South Africa and 
New Zealand. At 21s. 6d. the §s. units 
offer a yield of 4.2 per cent—a yield well 
above that of some other motor equities, 
but one that has already discounted future 
expansion some way ahead. 


Joseph Lucas 


HE trading profits of Joseph Lucas 
(Industries) for the year ended on 
July 31st advanced by 55 per cent, from 
£6,873,545 to £7,258,619, and Mr A. B. 
Waring, the chairman, points out that it 
was not so much the increase in output of 
the British motor industry (which went up 
by only 25 per cent) as the change-over to 
an unprecedented number of new models, 
which enabled the group to achieve new 
production records in 1958-59. Mr Waring 
refers to the success of British-made 
mopeds (as underlined by Raleigh’s results) 
and bigger sales of new scooters, following 
the ending of the credit squeeze and last 
April’s cuts in purchase tax, as two import- 
ant factors in helping to push up the group’s 
profits. 

The worst effects of the cuts in the 
defence programme have not yet been felt 
by the group. The demand for Lucas’s 
equipment used in jet and turbo-prop 
engines, especially from foreign aircraft 
manufacturers, is still buoyant—although 
for how much longer is problematic, especi- 
ally as the bulk of these exports are based on 
military contracts, and Mr Waring admits: 
“there will be a decline in the aircraft 
industry.” 
is right, and shareholders will be particu- 
larly pleased that the directors’ plans for 
diversifying the business—first referred to 
in last year’s report—are now bearing some 
fruit. In the electronic field the group 
acquired G. & E. Bradley ; the tractor disc- 
brake business formerly operated by the 
Goodyear Tyre and Rubber Company was 
also taken over ; and an agreement has been 
entered into with AEI and GEC for the 
manufacture of all-glass headlamps. A 
foothold has been secured in the common 
market with the setting up of a factory (in 
association with Ducellier-Bendix Air 
Equipment) to produce a special type of 
distributor pump not yet made in France. 
How far diversification and the current 
boom in the motor industry will make good 
any loss in production and profit suffered 
by Joseph Lucas in supplying the aircraft 
industry is still uncertain. But in looking 
at the yield of 3.8 per cent offered by the 
£1 ordinary shares at 64s. 9d. investors will 
note that the dividend of 123 per cent is 
covered as much as three times. 


Few people will doubt that he . 


S. Smith and Sons 


[' is not a coincidence that the 4s. 
ordinary shares of S. Smith and Sons, 
standing at 18s. 3d., also yield 3.8 per cent 
for its dividend of 17} per cent is also 
covered about three times by earnings and 
the future prospects are very much the 
same as those of Joseph Lucas. The rise 
of 63 per cent in the trading profits of 
S. Smith and Sons, from £3,382,306 to 
£3,603,101, seems to have stemmed from 
the increase of 7 per cent in_ the 
group’s turnover. As had been expected, 
the sharp fall in orders from the aircraft 
industry (whose difficulties Mr Ralph 
Gordon-Smith, the chairman, thinks are 
only temporary) made substantial inroads 
into bigger earnings from the booming 
motor industry. Mr Gordon-Smith points 
out that it is impossible to meet the ever- 
growing demand for motor components 
from the group’s under-employed aviation 
component plant, owing to the specialised 
nature of the products involved. The 
directors are therefore budgeting for 
smaller profits in 1959-60, and they have 
decided to expand manufacturing capacity 
for automobile products and for appliances 
for domestic products to help offset the fall 
in earnings from the aviation side of the 
business (which is expected to be even more 
severe than in 1958-59). 


Rover 


| i his statement with Rover’s full report 
the chairman, Mr S. B. Wilkes, says 
that the relatively modest rise of 6} per 
cent in the group’s 1958-59 trading profits, 
from £1,781,715 to £1,902,046, was mainly 
attributable to the changeover to new 
models. The new models have been well 
received and the group’s order “books 
“augur well for their future success.” 
Mr Wilkes also refers to the abortive nego- 
tiations with Willys Motor to form an 
association between the two companies, and 
to the talks with Standard Motor on the 
possibility of a merger. He says that he 
believes it is in the best interests of share- 
holders to examine possibilities of this type 
whenever they arise, although he is con- 
fident that the group standing on its own 
feet will be able to maintain its position in 
the industry. The outlook for the motor 
industry he regards as one of expanding 
prosperity, and plans are afoot to increase 
the group’s productive capacity. But Mr 
Wilkes is not complacent. He thinks the 
effect of the new “compact” American 
cars will be greater in export markets than 
at home. Even so, this should not worry 
Rover unduly with its main export, the 
Land-Rover, remaining virtually un- 
challenged overseas. The 1958-59 dividend 
was raised from 22} per cent to 27 per cent 
and a one-for-one scrip issue is proposed. 
The market is now plumping for a 1959-60 
dividend of 15 per cent on the larger 
capital, as increased by the scrip issue. On 
the 27 per cent dividend the §s. ordinary 
units at 27s. 103d. yield 4.8 per cent. 
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COPPER DOING NICELY 


NVESTORS in the Rhodesian copper 

companies have had a good though not 
a bumper year, and can almost certainly 
count on another good one in 1959-60. 
Profits and dividends recovered sharply in 
the twelve months to June 30th, with Roan 
Antelope, from the Rhodesian Selection 
Trust stable, leading the field by earning and 
distributing twice as much as in the lean 
year of 1957-58. In the extreme case of 
Rhokana, a scrip issue will bring the price 
of the shares down from an unwieldy £36 
to a more marketable 72s. 

These past and prospective joys are partly 
adventitious. In the first half of the finan- 
cial year copper prices were supported by 


the strikes that occurred in North America 
and Rhodesia, and in the second half by 
heavy buying in the United States in anti- 
cipation of a strike after the labour contracts 
expired at the end of June. The Rhodesian 
mines partly made good the loss of pro- 
duction caused by the 54-day strike of 
European workers last autumn, and higher 
prices took care of any fall in sales. The 
RST group nearly reached its output target 
of 193,000 tons. In the other group 
Nchanga, which ends its year on March 
31st, intended to raise output from 121,000 
t© 1§0,000 tons and only fell 10,000 tons 
short of it; Rhokana’s output fell by 9,000 
tons to 77,000 tons and Bancroft, after get- 
ting over its flooding difficulties, resumed 
operations on April Ist and is now at 
its scheduled rate of 50,000 tons‘a year. 
This year Nchanga could raise its output 
further to about 165,000 tons, again by 
stepping up operations at its two open 
pits. 

The Anglo American’ mines do not break 
down their costs, but their experience is 
unlikely to have differed significantly from 
the others. Roan’s average cost of produc- 
tion rose by £16 to £154 a ton, owing to 
higher royalties and employees’ bonuses 
(which are both related to the price of 
copper) and to the cost of refining part of 
its output at the new Ndola refinery. Its 
average selling price went up by a quarter 
to £220 a ton, while the profit margin 


















RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN 


jumped up by three-quarters to £68 a ton, 
and total profits almost doubled to £5.5 
million. Mufulira’s costs rose slightly less, 
by £13 to £149 a ton ; though mining costs 
were {2 18s. a ton higher, mainly owing to 
development in the western section, milling 
and smelting costs fell by £2 4s. a ton. 

Cobalt production at Chibuluma made a 
small profit last year; on the new accounting 
basis costs were 13s. 3d. a lb while the 
selling price was 14s. 3d. In the continued 
depressed state of the cobalt market it is 
fortunate that Chibuluma is able to deliver 
its entire output to the United States 
government to service and repay the loan. 
The loan should be repaid before the 
middle of 1962, by which time cobalt should 
be somewhat above the present price of 
12s. 6d. a Ib. 

The recovery in profits has enabled the 
companies to set aside more money for re- 
placements and general reserve. Roan’s 
replacement appropriation has almost 
doubled to {1.1 million, which is considered 
to be much more in line with average re- 
quirements over the years, and that reserve 
now stands at over {2 million, sufficient 
for all expenditures authorised this year. 
Both groups have long passed the hump of 
big capital expenditures, but their future 
needs are not small. Bancroft’s capacity 
is to be doubled in time, and Mufulira’s 
capacity will be half as large again when 
the development of the western section is 
completed in mid-1962. And both groups 
are committed to helping to finance general 
economic development in the Federation. 


eae for the current year are 
reasonably clear. It began with world 
production of copper running well ahead of 
consumption, and in July Sir Ronald Prain, 
chairman of Rhodesian Selection Trust, 
characteristically announced that his group 
would cut output in the July-December 
period to 90 per cent of the high post- 
strike rate achieved in January-June. In the 
event the job of adjusting demand to 
supply fell on the American mines and 


Rhokana 
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smelters when their workers struck in 
August. The decline in prices (reflected in 
RST’s returns for the June-September 
quarter) was reversed and copper bounded 
up to £250 a ton in London early this 


month. It has since fallen back to about 
£235 aton. American buying of copper in 
Europe has subsided, and some American 
companies have reached agreement with 
some of their workers, though not with the 
principal union concerned in the strikes, 

The complete ending of the strikes will 
bring further weakness, though this will be 
cushioned for a time by the need to rebuild 
stocks, especially in the United States, and 
by the rise in world consumption. Hence 
neither of the Rhodesian groups is likely 
to push output up to the limit of capacity 
this year, and the average price received 
may not be much above last year’s average 
of about £220 a ton. But at this figure, as 
the annual reports show, the copper com- 
panies can manage nicely, and have little to 
fear from competition from other metals 
and plastics. 

Labour relations remain the most un- 
predictable element in their fortunes, but 
it is worth noting that both Sir Ronald and 
Mr Harry Oppenheimer, chairman of Anglo 
American, are hopeful about the new 
machinery for settling disputes with the 
European union. 

Investors know that the bumper profits 
of the mid-1950’s are not likely to return. 
But they have a stake in a growth industry, 
and the Rhodesian copperbelt is as well 
placed as any other to share in that growth. 
To those who look on copper shares as a 
long-term investment, the prevailing yields 
are not too low. 


RHODESIAN SELECTION TRUST 








Nchanga* Mufulira | Roan Antelope 

| 1957-58 1958-59 1957-58 | 1958-59 1957-58 | 1958-59 | 1957-58 1958-59 

| 
Production Gong BONA) ©. «0/600 sis. 0s00c0% 121,200 139,442 86,216 | 76,983 92,904 88,056 79,931 80,873 
Copper sales (long tons) ............00 120,011 129,024 87,469 | 72,887 88,847 | 87,521 77,444 80,617 
ee a 23,605 26,291 18,187 17,943 16,716 | 19,995 13,682 17,698 
PANE I ND cose nnd tsunssnmscoem 4,370 4,705 4,259 5,625 2,720 | 3,964 1,452 2,949 
SPEER HEIN 3 5 6500.56 00b kn oc eee 3,500 4,375 3,125 5,000 1,611 2,727 843 1,685 
Retained profits (£’000s) ............... 896 730 1,132 648 1,276 1,257 707 1,219 
Dividends (HOE CONEIT aces cikss owineecce 12!'2¢ | 155st 125 | 200 16! 27'2 5-21 10:42 
DO BTROD ies 5aes die sieawe sees cbtnm ee / 
WOE AT COONS os0crcesécnsinannneesas 


* Nchanga’s year ends on March 31 and the remainder on June 30. 





t After deducting Rhodesian taxes. 






+ Adjusted for scrip issue. 
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Joshua Hoyle 


oe is not a policy that 


appeals to all Lancashire cotton 
firms. Last December, for instance, the 
chairman of Joshua Hoyle, Mr A. Duckett, 
said that while diversification would be pur- 
sued to the extent that it was in the “ best 
interests ” of shareholders, such a policy had 
to yield pride of place to consolidation. The 
directors now seem to have turned their 
backs even more firmly on the idea of diver- 
sification, for they intend to reduce the 
share capital of the company by making a 
capital repayment to shareholders. They 
are among the few who have decided to 
leave the choice of investment of the com- 
pensation moneys to shareholders, instead 
of investing the moneys themselves either 
inside or outside the cotton industry. Joshua 
Hoyle will receive £418,000 in compensa- 
tion from the Government for the machinery 
that will be scrapped and this will raise its 
total cash resources to over £13 million. 
The directors propose to reduce the ordin- 
ary share capital of £1,962,967 by not less 
than half, by making a cash repayment of 
not less than Is. per 2s. share. That repay- 
ment will absorb nearly £1 million and will 
not leave much cash in the bank for any 
really ambitious schemes for diversification. 
Currently, the 2s. shares stand in the 
market at 3s. 73d. and now they are in a 
sense cum a capital distribution of not less 
than 1s. Once that distribution is made, 
could the Is. units sustain a price of, say, 
2s. 6d. In the year to September 3oth, last, 
the group made a loss, after depreciation 
and tax, of £109,521, almost exactly 
{£100,000 higher than the loss of £9,515 
made in 1957-58. The dividend of § per 
cent, paid in the form of a final dividend 
and not as in 1957-58 when an interim and 
a final of 23 per cent each were declared, is 
paid out of the accumulated carry forward. 
The decision to pay any dividend at all in 
face of this trading loss has to be taken as a 
sign of confidence. In the latter months 
of the financial year trade was beginning to 
pick up for Joshua Hoyle, as it was for 
other cotton and rayon concerns. So far 
this improvement has been maintained and 
“the directors say that the indications are 
that a profit will be earned, making it 
possible to pay a “ reasonable ” dividend. If 
Joshua Hoyle can adjust itself to a lower 
level of output, concentrating production on 
its most modern machines, then 2s. 6d. 
might not be too high a price to pay for its 
ordinary shares. 


National Commercial 
Bank of Scotland 


HEN the Commercial Bank of Scot- 

land merged with the National Bank 
of Scotland last September a final dividend 
of 9g per cent was forecast on the new 
capital. In fact the final dividend has been 
set at 14 per cent. Despite the substantial 
increase in the payment the shares still yield 
only 3 per cent on the basis of a total divi- 
dend of 20 per cent—an indication of the 
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continued expansion anticipated by in- 
vestors from the bank’s substantial hire pur- 
chase interests. The Commercial Bank of 
Scotland was the first bank in Britain to 
enter hire purchase ; as far back as 1954 
it purchased the Scottish Midland 
Guarantee Trust, which together with Olds 
Discount is now controlled by Lloyds and 
Scottish Finance, a company which in turn 
is jointly owned by Lloyds Bank and the 
National Commercial. The group also has 
important hire purchase interests in South 
Africa and other parts of the Common- 
wealth. 

The National Commercial, in which 
Lloyds Bank has a 37} per cent interest, is 
also to make a rights issue which will raise 
about £7 million. A large part of this 
money will presumably be used to finance 
its hire purchase interests ; Mr Ian Mac- 
donald will no doubt have more to say on 
this in next week’s statement with the full 
report and accounts. Mr Macdonald dis- 
closed in his statement at the time of the 
merger that hire purchase commitments 
of Olds Discount and Scottish Mid- 
land Guarantee Trust amounted to 
between {£50 and {60 million. The 
new shares are being offered on the 
basis of one for every two held at 25s. per 
share and with the shares standing at 
67s. 6d. x.d. the rights are worth about 
28s. A dividend of 15 per cent is forecast 
on the increased capital and on an estimated 
“ex all” price of 53s. 3d. the shares will 
yield only 2.8 per cent. The market is 
clearly hoping that this dividend forecast 
will again be well exceeded. 


South Durham 


N October 1st the Finance Corporation 

for Industry exercised its option to 
take up two million of South Durham’s {1 
ordinary shares at par. It has now sold 
these shares to Morgan Grenfell, and Rowe 
and Pitman and Cazenove and Company 
are placing them at §2s. 6d. each (cum the 
8 per cent final dividend) free of stamp and 
commission. On the basis of the placing 
price the FCI will make a profit of some 
£3% million; this compares with a loss 
made in the year to March 31, 1959, by the 
corporation of over £2 million. 

The FCI has asked that in making the 
placing offers be made to its sharé¢holders 
on a basis which has regard to the size of 
their holdings in the corporation. The Bank 
of England holds 30 per cent of the FCI 
capital and presumably the Bank will not 
take up any of these shares on its own 
account. The rest of the capital is held 
by insurance companies and investment 
trusts and it is with these institutions 
together with some pension funds that the 
bulk of these shares will be placed. At 
least 150,000 shares will be available to the 
market and it is hoped that dealings will 
start on December 2nd. The shares 
reached a peak of 61s. 9d. before the com- 
pany’s results, but because of disappoint- 
ment with the dividend the shares have 
fallen back to 53s. 43d. 


Raleigh Industries 


_ trading profits for the year to 

July 31st have jumped by no less than 
78 per cent, from 1,341,095 to 
£2,394,016, and the ordinary dividend has 
been raised from 8 per cent to 12 per cent. 
The market hardly needed the whole week- 
end to digest these results; on Monday 
jobbers marked up the £1 ordinary shares 
by 3s. 3d. to 43s. 1o}d. (to yield 5.6 per 
cent). A slightly higher depreciation charge 
of £461,449 (against £411,097) and an 
increase in tax from £107,333 to £210,000, 
still leaves net earnings more than doubled 
at £1,722,567 (against £822,655) so that 
earnings on the £4 million in ordinary 
shares have risen from only 13} per cent 
to 32 per cent. 

In 1957-58 the group’s earnings fell by a 
little under 40 per cent. The recession at 
home and in Raleigh’s overseas markets 
and fiercer competition from foreign manu- 
facturers in West Germany and Holland, 
as well as in China and Japan, brought 
down sales of Raleigh bicycles sharply. At 
that time the group’s expansion programme 
had just been completed and the group was 
unable to utilise it, so that overhead costs 
made appreciable inroads into the group’s 
resources. This year sales must have been 
boosted by the lifting of hire purchase 
controls and by the reduction in purchase 
tax on bicycles from 30 per cent to 25 per 
cent in the last Budget. 

Probably an even more important factor 
in Raleigh’s recovery is the success of its 
moped, launched on the market last 
October, and to which the directors referred 
last May when they said that the introduc- 
tion of the moped “and the effect of a 
number of economies which have been 
made within the group” pointed to a re- 
covery in profits. Deliveries of mopeds 
from all manufacturers rose from 9,000 to 
70,000 in 1958-59 and there can be little 
doubt that Raleigh’s one-gear, clutchless 
machine has proved one of the more 
popular of the “ mechanised bicycles.” 


Ind Coope 


y taking Benskin’s of Watford and 

Taylor Walker of London under its 
wing, Ind Coope has grown from being the 
biggest brewery in the Midlands to being 
the biggest brewery in the whole of the 
country. It owns seven large breweries, 
eleven bottling plants, 42 depots, over 40 
hotels (including the Leofric in Coventry), 
over 5,000 public houses and about 330 
wine and spirit shops, including those of 
Victoria Wine (where Ind Coope has just 
made a generous offer for the minority 
equity holding). It is thus not simply big, 
but broadly based. Its annual turnover is 
of the order of £50 million and in the year 
to August 31st, which includes eight 
months trading of Taylor Walker, it made a 


Company Affairs continued on page 920. 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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895, | 84 British Transport 4% ....1972-77 | 88!g* 88!,* 364; 419 8! 
70's | 66lig | British Transport 3% .... 1978-88 | 697, 68llig* 311 9 | 5 1 46 
| 
Prices, 1959 | Price, | Price, | Yield 
— FIXED INTEREST Ney 8|NoweiS| Now. 25, 
High | Low | 1959 | 1959 | 1959 
| DOMINION AND COLONIAL | | | £s 4 
OT ce Be ena 1960-62 | 1007, | 10! ; 45 0 
1077, | 1033, NTL, ..cckaccunscaessnecwure 1974-76 | 107! 017g | 5 S Oe 
77 | 73 CO, Se 1973-75 | 744 74!2 614 O! 
104! tk NE, 55. cs paw cen sk eeoben serena 1977-82 | 104 104 5 15 10e 
108 = | 00H, | Mew Zeannd 6%, ..............5006. 976-80 | 1075, | 108 5 7 Oe 
10173 | 93 | Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ........- 1976-79 | 96 96! 6 6 8! 
75 | 6912 | Southern Rhodesia 2!2% ............ 1965-70 | 74! 74! 513 O/ 
CORPORATION AND | | 
| PUBLIC BOARDS 
104! | 100746 | Agricultural Mortgage 5'2% ......... 1980-85 | 104 | 104 5 6 10e 
105 Ce re 1974-76 | 105 105 5 9. Se 
ORs 1 Re RR Boe avn casccegacas 1958-63 | 94 | 94 413 Ol 
98', | 94ln | Glasgow 434% ........6. . 1966-68 | 98!, | 9Blo 418 O/ 
102! 991, | Carperesion of London 514% . . 1976-79 | 100 | 100!, 5 4 0/1 
57 5234 RN Gs danshekenbapncesenst . after 1920 55'. | 55'4 5 8 Of 
64!5 5934 Metropolitan Water Board ‘B’ 3%. .1934-2003 | 6334 | 633, 5 2 0! 
| FOREIGN BONDS | 
113!4 | 101'4 | German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)....... 108', | 108', ite 
198! 177 German 5'% 1930 (Enfaced 4'9%) .......... | 196 | 195 eee 
48 231, | Grook 7% Refuges ......ccccccccsesecs 1924 | 43! 4i Nil 
169!, | 157 SG Cea EID <n 0.0 nk bw bin wesieecwe 1907 | 161 161 ia 
1183, | 1123, SG ee ND 5. voc a atdnnwcdndétre | 11334 114!, 
59 55 | Uruguay 3'2% Bonds (Assented)............. 56 | 56 
NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES 
Nov. | Nov. | Nov. Nov. Nov. | Nov. 
ig@ | 25 ; 18 | 2 18 25 
_$ | $§$ | $ | §$ me sam 
Ath. Topeka..... 254, | 25% [Gesing......... | 325, | 343g Jinter. Nickel... | 987%* 104 
Can. Pacific ..... 2533 | 25'4 | Celanese ....... 26!, | 2734 [Inter. Paper..... 13335 |133'g 
Pennsylvania ....| 16'4 | 153g | Chrysler ....... 65! | 63'4 | Kennecott...... | 9234 9235* 
Union Pacific.... | 30!4 | 297g | Col. Palmolive .. | 38!, | 40!4 [Monsanto ...... | 50', | 4934 
Amer. Electric... | 457g | 46'4 | Crown Zeller... | 5414 | 54 Nat. Distillers .. 32!4 325, 
Am. Tel. & Tel... | 775g | 77 Distillers Seag. .. | 337g | 33 Pan-American... | 21 2i'g 
Cons, Edison .... | 597g | 597g | Douglas........ 383, | 393g | Procter Gamble. | 865, | 87!> 
Int. Tel, & Tel.... | 41'4 | 385g [Du Pont........ (259* (25334 | Radio Corpn.... | 65!4 | 69! 
Standard Gas....| 434 45, | East. Kodak..... | 99'g |10734 | Sears Roebuck .. | 50!g | 493, 
United Corpn....| 8lg 734 | Ford Motor..... | eee 7334 | 763 
Western Union.. | 4534 | 443, | Gen. Electric.... | 8273 | 89! |Socony-Mobil ... | 393, | 39! 
ALCOR ..ccccsecs 93'> | 99! | General Foods .. |1025g 1005, | Stand. Oil Ind. .. | 403, | 40 
Aluminium...... 30! | 31'2 | Generai Motors . | 5134 | 5i'g | Stand. Oil N.J. .. | 47 46 
Amer, Can. ..... 4i 41's | Goodyear ...... 34!, (137 20th Cent. Fox.. | 29 293 
Am. Smelting.... | 49! | 49'g | Gulf Oil........ 11063, 104!, | Union Carbide. . |135!4 |1393, 
Am. Viscose ..... 435, ek WUE 5 icc se se 83!, | 85!2 TU.S. Steel ...... | 977g | 97 
Anaconda....... 63 | 6l'g | int. Bus, Mach... 407!'4 |425 West. Electric... | 96'2 | 100 
Beth. Steel ...... 543, | 535g | Int. Harvester... | 48! | 49 |Woolworth..... | 57 62! 





* Ex dividend, + Tax free. 


dividend. (d) Capital distrib 





ution Is. 6d. per share. 





+ Assumed average life 9 years. 











§ Less tax at 7s. 9d. in £. 
(e) To earliest date. 








(f) Flat yield. 
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|| Ex capitalisation. 
(g) Equivalent to 7:2 sterling. 
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(h) After Rhodesian tax. 


(!) To latest date. 
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AND NEW 


| j | 
1959 Last Two ~ | | Price, | Price, | Yield. 
ee | Dividends { a ae 18, Nov. 25, Nov. 25, 
an | (a) (b) (c) | 1959 | 1959 1959 
STEEL AND | 
¥ % ENGINEERING | 
28/1'4 b OO | IN oo ceaceorcedve £1 | 65/3 | 64/6 4:34 
26/6 4 a} 8 b| Dorman Long............. £1 | 63/9 | 63/- | 3-8) 
20/9 e € 3344 | Steel Co. of Wales......... £1 | 49/I' | 49/6 4-04" 
25/- 3a 8 b/| Stewarts & Lloyds ......... £1 | 55/4! | 53/6 4-11 
23/4! 6236 4 a/ John Summers ............ £1 | 70/7'2 | 71/6 2-98 
24/9 8126} 4 a] United Steel.............. £1 | 75/- | 73/3 3-4) 
30/8's | 6 b| 4 a| JohnBrown............... a1) | M2 452 
7/- Il b 3 a| Cammell Laird........... S/- | 7/3 7/6 9-33 
25/6 7'yb{ 2!2a | Swan Hunter ............. £1 | 32/9 32/6 6-15 
27/2! 7'nb Me 1) IN 6 vids cise veekcovicd £1 | 29/1'2 | 29/7!, 6-75 
| 60/6 10 b ee | eS eee £1 | 96/-* | 95/6 3-14 
16/- t#sb | tl’sq |) Coventry Gauge. -10/- | 26/3 25/9 3:97 
36/6 72 a| t4 b) Alfred Herbert............ £1 | 53/3 52/3 | 3:76 
16/9 5 a| 12!2b| Ransome & Marles........5/~ | 25/6* | 25/3 | 3-47 
39/9 3 a 9!nb | Renold Chains ....... .-£1 | 53/9 | 53/6 | 4-67 
37/- 334q | 834b | Allied Ilronfounders........£1 | 60/- 61/6 | 4-07 
42/3 7 b 4120 Babcock & Wilcox. . ..£1 | 43/6 =| 42/3 5-44 
43/1". | 10 c| 15 ¢} Davy-United .. ..£1 |105/— — |!02/9 2-92 
51/3 9 b 5 a/ Guest Keen. . £1 | 84/3 83/-* 3-37 
44/7', Mee) Sob.) Pe Oi cic cscccsecicces £i | 76/3 | 76/9 2:26 
42/6 43g 48a) C.A. DD anes usitee £1 | 5i/- | 50/- 3-50 
19/- I5 b 7'2a | John Thompson .......... 5/- | 20/6 * | 19/9 5:70 
72/- Tiga | 12'2b | Tube Investments.......... £i |118/6* |l19/9 | 3-34 
BUILDING, etc. 
39/9 10 «¢ 4 b | Associated Portland........ £1 | 73/- 71/3 2-69 
15/- 637b 4 a} British Plaster Board ..... 10/- | 26/- * yt 3-26 
59/7'5 5 a| 10 b| Richard Costain........... £1 | 96/3 00/- 3-00 
9/7'2 5 a| 10 b| Crittall Manufacturing..... 5/- | 14/6* lah, 5:13 
61/3 6 at tl b| London Brick............. él /6 | 99 3:43 
79/9 5 a 1S b |} Wall Paper Defd........... £1 |118/9* ee 3:37 
| 
CHEMICALS 
AND PAINT | | 
16/- 13-6¢ | 48a Albright & Wilson........ 5/- | 27/- 27/- 2:52 
15/3 554b | 2!'i9g | Borax Defd. ............. 5/- | 18/7'2 | 18/7! 2:35 
6/10'2} 12126 | 7!2a| Brit. Ind, Plastics. ......... 2/- | 9/10'2 | 10/- 4-00 
43/10!5 4a ee eRe eae £1 | 72/9 70/3 |} 3:42 
33/10'5 5!3b 3340 aos cakucdeade tes teed £1 | 55/I', ia? 3:31 
12/7! 14 b} 6 a} International Paints ....... 4/- | 15/4'5 5:25 
15/1'2 | 8lpb| S$ a| Monsanto...........0000. 5/- | 22/3 2/015, 3-09 
18/6 5 a| 1123b) Pinchin Johnson ......... 10/- | 27/- 26/9 6°23 
| | Bastmaas 
54/- 7Ia b | i Degas ek ccck cevcese £1 | 62/6 | 60/3* 4°98 
/3 9156 ; re i tost agead £1 | 52/- | 53/6* 5-05 
37/41, | 20°¢| 5a! Decca Record........... 10/— | 46/41. 47/— | 4-26 
47/4', 5 a | Oo DPE canicases ~0icleess eee 10/— | 75/6 | 76/6 2:75 
38/- 93¢ 3 a Engiish ee ee £l | 44/6 43/6 | 4:29 
30/- 3°a| 7 b| General Electric........... £1 | 43/3 | 42/9 | 4-68 
13/9 12!2 ¢ | S56 t Wes 65 voc kc osvoes 5/- | 20/10', | 20/10', 2-99 
84/6 Gna) Wb) A. Reyrolie. ses. 2 ccc... £1} 91/- | 90/- 3-89 
| | | MggeRs ano | 
10/- f 5344 12!.b | British Motor ............ 5/- | 20/412" | 21 ae | 4:24 
50/3 8'4b ee) eee £1 1tt/- 106 | 2°54 
44/- 12'2¢ | 12!2¢)| Leyland Motor ............ £1 | 70/9 73/3 | 3-41 
7/3 8 c| 2 c¢| Rootes Motors ........... 4/- | 14/6 14/7', | 3:28 
S/tt'4) 12 ¢| 12 ¢€]| Standard-Triumph ........ S/- | 10/S'4* | I/- 4-09** 
18/3 3'3a 923b Dunlop Rubber ...... .--10/— | 26/3 26/6 491 
44/3 224 ee eee £1 | 64/3* | 64/9 3-86 
23/7'2 I7'3b 9 a| Premed Seuel.......ccces’ 5/- | 40/6* | 40/4!, 3-28 
48/1'2 | 20 c} 30 ¢ | Triplex Holdings ........ 10/- | 87/9 87/6 | 3:43 
8/3 34a 6'.b | Bristol Aeroplane........ 10/- | 10/9 11/3 8-89 
12/114] 7tze¢| Nil | De Havilland.............. eV} 7 | eg | 
34/9 5 a| t6'2b| Dowty Group........... 10/— | 44/3 45/9 | 4:11 
26/1! 7b 3 a| Hawker Siddeley .......... £1 | 29/1, | | 6°69 
41/3 | 7ilyb BG 1 TG ies cv rcecsncecs £1 | 43/4'2* | 44/- 4-55 
| PAPER AND 
NEWSPAPERS | | 
44/6 2!'n¢ 5 a) Bowater Paper £1 | | 64/- 3:91 
42/6 b 5 a/| Albert E. Reed a 55/6 5:05 
22/- 5 6 ern ia 32/9 4:89 
21/- iS b 10 a Daily Micver ‘A’... oc. secs 5/- | 28/I'2* | 28/4!, 4-4) 
24/6 1220 | 12!b | Odhams Press.......-... i0/- | 35/9 | 36/- 4:88 
| 
TEXTILES 
22/- me | RT Ri GR os occccsucwcica £l | 34/6 33/-* 6:06 
18/3 5b | Fine Spinners ............. £1 |32/- | 32/9 | 61! 
35/4! 12,5 5 a} Lancashire Cotton......... £i | 64/9 | 64/- 5°47 
35/412 | 2!,@| 13!2b| Patons & Baldwins......... £1 | 56/6 | S8/I'2 | 5:5! 
4/3 10 ¢ eae errr 5/- 7/2"4 7/2" 5:57 
50/- 10 b 5 a| Woolcombers............. £1 | 67/3 66/6 | 4:5 
14/7!, | Nil c 3 a! Bradford Dyers............ £1 18/6 18/3 | .... 
37/- 22!4¢ | 22!2¢] Calico Printers............ £1 | 57/6 61/6 7-32 
31/3 6236 BS Ot GEE a hdccscvccecks £1 | 57/1'2* | 58/7'.* | 3 98 
10/- 10 b 4 a| Jute Industries........... 10/- | 17/- 18/I'g | 7:72 
24/6 Tre PSE COU wascediennsdacteced £i | 28/- 29/9 | 5:04 
DRAPERY AND STORES | 
19/71, 16 ¢ 3 a| Boots Pure Drug......... 5/- | 29/3 29/- 2:76 
27/9 5 a| 112;b| Debenhams............. io/- | 48/9 | 47/9 | 3-48 
28/7! Cy Roe 2 8}, "re 5S/- | 51/6 | 52/4'2i]; 3 34 
31/9 40 c| 15 a] HouseofFraser ...;... 5/- | 46/- | 46/9 4°28 
16/3 16 ¢ 7!,a | Lewis’s Investment........ 4/- | 30/- | 30/10!',' 2-59" 
41/4', | 20-83b 12!'3a | Marks & Spencer ‘A’...... 5/— | 73/10!4 | 72/4!2*| 2-30 
32/7'3 | 22!2b| 12!3a | United Drapery .......... S/- | 49/- | 48/41, | 3°62 
47/3 2623b | 13!3a | Woolworth.............. S/- | 64/3 | 66/4'2 | 30! 
Ex rights. tf Ex all. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Year: 


(p) Assented stock 





300 


260 


220 


180 
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YORK STOCKS 






















Yield, 
| Nov. 25, Nov. 25, 


J 
an 
* 
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ices, 1959 Last Two | Price, | Price, 
™ Dividends copes Nov. 18, 
ee ate (a) (b) (c) | 1959 | 1959 1959 
High Low 
= | 
| % % | BANKING | 
66/- 44/634 5 b SO 8 GN ooo heck dccakicaces £1 | 61/9 58/9 
67/- 40/3 10 ¢ 5 a! Lloyds al 64/3 62/- 
86/- 60/1! I2'3¢ Tiga | Midland .........0. .-£1 | 82/6 | 82/- 
94/- 54/- 10 ¢ 5 a| National Provincial . .£1 | 87/6 | 86/6 
56/6 37/9 10 ¢ 5 a| Westminster ‘B’.... ..é1 | 55/9 | 55/9 
82/- 54/3 9'nb o | RR ee eee £1 | 80/6 79/6 
29/9 17/- 16 ¢ Gif Fs aa ew dadeevacadin 5/- | 29/3 | 27/9 
n/3 | 52/3 ear on Nat. Comm. Bk. Scot..... 10/- | 69/6 | 67/6* | 
%/- |67/6 | 9 b 8 a | Royal Bank of Scotland..... £1 | 92/6 91/6 | 
56/9 | 37/9 | 4 a! 5 b| Barclays D.C.O...........- £1 | 53/- | 48/10!, | 
60/6 43/9 7'2a 7'yb | Chartered Bank..........- £1 | 55/3 | 54/6 | 
£345, | £275g | $2-10c | $2-25c | Royal Bank of Canada..... $10 | £30', | £297, 
£23'_ | £18716 | $1-60c | $1-65c | Bank of Montreal......... $10 | £207, | £203, 
41 | 30! 9 ¢| 9 c| Bank of New South Wales £20 | 39 39'4 
9/9 32/3 6 b 4 a} Bank of London & S. Amer..£1 | 49/6 49/6 
FINANCIAL | | 
41/6 | 28/4'2 Re. ke... rrr 41/- | 41/6 | 
s5/- | 41/3 7. 6'4a | National Discount ‘B’ ...... £1 | 52/- 51/- 
0/9 | 49/- 6'4b 6'4a | Union Discount ........... 5 
62/6 | 40/9 | 2123b| 20 a | Commercial Union | 60/ 
185/- |127/6 iS b 12'2a | Employers Liability 


2148/9 160/— |¢32-35¢ |t41-17c | Equity & Law ............ 
36/3 192/6 | 60 b| 40 a/| Legal & General.......... 
57/6 j112/6 =| SO b| 20 a| Pearl.........cscceceeees 
350/- 210/— |f147!a¢ |f162'!2¢ | Prudential ‘A’............ 
102/6 59/I'2 | 10 b 8 a| Royal Exchange ........... 


M/- | 16/2'4 | 8346 7'2a | Bowmaker.............-. 
42/6 18/7'4 8!5b 8!,a -— Banking. . 


n0/- (113/6 21 6b Ce a arr re él 
48/- 34/9 25 »b OS @ ) Ee, Fe Oe bc ccavicnsc 5/- 
18/6 12/6 | 1 ¢ 10 c | Cable & Wireless......... 
32/9 19/3 4\nb 2 a | Land Securities.......... 

2/6 | 14/7'2 | 4lga 4'4b | London & County ....... 


| 
| 
| 
| FOOD, DRINK 
AND TOBACCO 
Allied Bakeries ‘A’........ 5/- 35/9 35/3 











37/6 | 22/6 S <}. @ ¢ 

41/9 23/4'2 24 ~«¢ 8 aj} Beecham Group.......... 5/- | 46/3 45/6 
14/3 | 10/6 2',4 7'2b | International Tea ......... 5/- | 12/6 12/4! 
N/- | 69/- 916b DO ER Pe ce cicecccctncai 80/3* | 77/6 
M/10', | 18/10'9} 5 b Se Oh ao pbeseuccsdsaccs 10/- | 24/3 24/- 
33/3 | 18/I'g 12'9b SD. Ot Ses ov ccvecsccccss 5/- | 30/3 30/9 
59/9 | 42/- Jha yo a 3 eee £1 | 58/3 58/9 
f= | WO/1O'n} Se RII hckcSoccacccceas 5/- | 15/41, | 15/7! 
79/6 43/9 36 b Oh Gh Se ce ccnnddevsteeunnens 5/- | 70/7! | 78/6 
36/6 =| 23/10! 4a 8! b | Distillers .............-. 10/- 34/4'2 | 34/9 
mee | PS PE BT © @ | OW c iicccscccescces 5/- | 23/6 | 23/3 
82/6 | 54/- OS BL WD, @ POI kde ciixcsicaces 10/- | 77/- | 79/- 
20/3. | 12/7'g 4a Il'yb | Ind Coope & Allsopp...... 5/- | 17/6* | 18/1! 
9/- | 38/9 634b 334a | Watney Mann Defd......... £1 | 85/3 ‘| 87/6 
137/- |100/- 17 b 8 a| Whitbread ‘A’ ............ £1 |128/9* 28/1! 
68/1! | 51/412 | t17!y¢ | £105¢a | British Amer. Tobacco ...10/- | 63/9 | 64/3 
2/6 | 26/8'4 13'3b See | GE coins cdccaccccus 10/- | 40/- | 38/9 
/- | $4/3 | 12'!2b 8!,a | Imperial Tobacco.......... £l | 67/9 | 68/9 

| | 
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** Yields based on assumed dividends:—Bowmaker, 25%. District, 14%. Lewis's Investment, 20%. 
Provincial, 12%. Royal Exchange, 16%. Schweppes, 20%. Standard-Triumph, 9%. 
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‘ 
Prices, 1959 Last Two Price, Price, | Yield 
er | Dividends “een | Nov. 18, Nov. 25, Nov. 25, 
High | Low (a) (b) (c) 1959 | 1959 | 1959 
} } | 
} » 4 ae MISCELLANEOUS | | 
58/6 37/9 | 20 @| 40 b/| Assoc. Brit. Picture ....... 5/- | 55/- $23 5:74 
42/6 | 28/7'2 | 3'3a| 5 6b Lo. ea eee él | 41/3 40/9 4:09 
79/6 | 49/6 8 b| 4 a| British Oxygen............ £1 | 76/- 74/3 3-23 
11/3 | 8/8',4 18 ¢}| 6 a} British Ropes ............ 2/6 | W/- 10/9 4:09 
60/9 35/9 Sina eg a 10/- | 58/6 60/— | 2-33 
98/6 | 56/4! - ee eee 5/- | 95/3 95/9 3-13 
32/6 172/6 32-18c | 16-53a | Hudson's Bay ............. tt 2313/9 208/9 3-08 
14/7'2 | 10/- Sc 10 ¢/| Rank Organisation........ 5/- | 13/9 13/9 | 3:64 
27/- 13/- OS €) Bh 6] SemO DR cc cicccccccces'cs 5/- | 26/7'2 | 26/4'2 | 3-79 
20/- 11/334 | 6-36 7'4a | Thomas Tilling .........%. 4/- | 18/- 19/6 2:79 
95/- 69/4! 10 b| 5S a| Turner & Newall.......... £1 | 92/- | 89/6 3-35 
139/— | 86/7'2 | 16-8c| 8 a/| Unilever ................- £1 1128/9 |130/-* 2:58 
11/6 9/9 10-4c¢ 3'4a@ | United Glass ............- S/- | 11/6 | 11/6 | 4:52 
43/6 31/9 T1056b | t4!ga | United Molasses ......... 10/— | 41/-* | 40/6 | 6-05 
| OIL | 
58/6 | 49/— | {834 | +3!'3@ | British Petroleum.......... £1 | 53/3 | 51/6 | 5.55 
50/3 37/9 t433b Vwlida 2a £1 | 45/9* | 44/9 5-02 
£1734 | £145, 17'2b 7'3@ | Royal Dutch ............ 20 fl. | £147, | £15 3-15 
153/- | 131/- $1334b | tS a | Shell Transport............ £1 145/- = |143/9 4:26 
73/6 53/- sa se | UD Can thecuncacans 10/— | 55/9 53/9 is 
55/6 35/6 1S b| 7!,a | Wakefield C.C........... 10/— | 55/6 55/3 4:07 
SHIPPING | | 
46/6 | 36/6 | 13'2b| 6!) | Brit. & Com'wealth. ..... 10/- | 43/6" | 42/6 | 4-71 
21/3 | 17/3 8c Te Ot Ge eo vac cccccecccnss £1 | 20/- 19/3 8-31 
42/9 29/6 10 ¢ 10 ¢| Furness Withy............. £i | 41/- 4\/- 4-88 
20/6 14/9 10 a 10 b | London & Overseas....... 5/- | 19/- 18/6 5-41 
43/3 | 31/6 ee cae CL errr £1 |} 42/- | 41/3 | 5-33 
17/9 =| 13/3 5 ¢{| 2!'2¢] Reardon Smith.......... 10/— | 17/6 17/3 | 1-45 
25/9 | 19/- Fe OS] Re iviccsscacccces £l | 24/6 24/6 | 6°53 
| | MINES | } 
12/6 |165/- | 60 b; 20 a Anglo-American......... 10/~ 1197/6 |203/9 3-93 
147/6 (1113/9 | 20 b{| 10 a} General Mining ........... £1 '140/—-  141/3 | 4°25 
80/9 49/4'2 | 100 b| 40 a | Union Corporation ....... 2/6 | 75/- 77/6 4°52 
33/4'2 | 25/41. | 50 b| 45 a| Daggafontein............. 5/- | 25/4! | 25/10', | 18-36 
198/I'2 |111/10'2| 70 a 90 b| Free State Geduld ........ 5/— |181/10', |199/10!,; 4-19 
71/6 | 56/9 | 35 b}| 35 a} Hartebeestfontein........ 10/- | 59/- 59/9 11-72 
80/1! | 61/10'y; 50 a| 60 b | President Brand .......... 5/- | 77/4'y | 77/41, | 7:11 
180/-  |119/4'2 | 70 a| 100 b| Western Holdings ........ 5/- \160/- |163/9 5-19 
75/9 57/5'4 | 10 b 6'4a | Consolidated Zinc......... £1 | 70/- 69/6* 4°68 
00/- |121/3 | 120 b| 100 a/| De Beers Defd. Reg....... 5/- \188/9 186/3 5:% 
$1873, $1543, | $2-60c | $3:00c | International Nickel ....n.p.v. | $180 | $18634*| 2-87 
12/- | 7/10',; IS b ea a eerrrerrreee 4/- | 41/3 | WN/- | 7-27 
100/7!, | 73/I'2 | 12!,@| 37'2b | Rhod. Anglo-American ...10/- | 91/10'2| 91/10!j| 5-44h 
19/— | 14/3 | 4'ga| I1'4b | Rhod. Selection Trust ..... 5/- | 15/ty | 15/t'y | 5-10h 
58/1', | 43/9 26 cj} 20 c| Rio Tinto Reg. .......... 10/— | 45/7'2 | 44/4! 4°51 
9/10! | 7/6 33249 | 7724b | Roan Antelope........... S/- | 8/I', | 8/7', 6:04h 
57/3 | 43/9 | 15 a 22'2b | Tanganyika Cons......... 10/- | 48/9 50/- 7-50 
29/6 | 11/4! . ee a eee 5/- | 28/3 | 28/6 | 7°60 
| TEA AND RUBBER 
40/- 23/- $2!,a | ¢12!'2b | Cons. Tea & Lands......... £1 | 37/9 40/- | 12-25 
30/6 22/3 +3 a Tr 6 t BRR GRID cccccccccacae £l | 29/- 30/— | 10-89 
19/- | 15/9 10 b 4 @ | Wesmere Ge occ ccccccece él 17/6 18/9 14-93 
2/6 | 1/3 | 4a 12 b| Grand Central ........... 2/- | 2/5'4 2/4'2 | 13-47 
8/6 3/9, | 5 a } 25 b London Asiatic ........... 2/- | 8/034 | 7/Il'2| 7-56 
10!4d 634d 8 c| Nil c | United Serdang .......... 2/- | 84d 9d ia 
103/- | 48/- | 28!gb | 12!2a | United Sua Betong......... £1 | 99/-* | 94/6 8-60 
91/3 | 52/6 | 5S a| IS 6b} Harrisons & Cros, Defd..... él 91/3 87/6 4-57 
} } | ' | } 
STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
LONDON 
The Economist Indicator 
1959 | Indicator* | Yield % | 1959 1958 
Oct. 28 346-3 | 407 | High | Low High Low 
Nov. 4 341-9 4:14 | 
o & 352-7 4:09 | 352-7 | 245-0 | 255-6 166-1 
o & 349-6 4:14 | (Nov. Il) | (Jan. 28) | (Dec. 31) (Feb. 26) 
» 25 | 347-7 4:17 | | 
* 1953=100, 
Financial Times Indices 
: 22% ; 
| Ord. Ord. Fixed 2/o Bargains 
1959 | indext | Yield | int | SOMSOlS | Marked 1959 1958 
| | Yield 
Nov. 18 300-2 4-11 97-05 4:80 | 18,537 High High 
ao a 300-9 | 4-10 97-07 4-79 18,140 309-6 225°5 
» 20 | 301-4 | 4:09 | 97-14 4-78 17,738 (Nov. 12) (Dec. 31) 
» 23 | #3045 | 4-05 | 97-09 4-79 22,805 Low Low 
an 304-5 4-05 97-02 4:81 18,831 212-8 154-4 
SS 303-1 4-07 97-01 4°82 17,484 (Jan. 30) (Feb. 25) 
t July 1, 1935=100. $ 1928=100. 
NEW YORK 
Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-3=1!0) 
1959 425 Yield 25 Yield 50 Yield Govt. Yield 
Industrials % Rails % Utilities % Bonds % 
Oct. 28 61-62 3-10 34-01 4:92 44-09 3-96 87-50 4-13 
Nov. 4 | 61-47 3-11 33-24 5-03 43-75 3-99 86:70 4-21 
a on 61-72 3-10 33-15 5-04 43-95 3-97 86-30 4:24 
o 86 | 6-22 3-13 32-63 5-13 43-45 4-02 86-70 4-21 
oa’ = 61-75 3-10 32-19 | 5-20 43-72 3-99 86-80 4:2 


425 Industrials:—1959: High, 65-32 (Aus 


Midland, 15%. 
Steel Co. of Wales, 10%. 













i 


Low, 57-02 (Feb. 9). 


Nat. Comm. Bank Scot., 20%. National Discount ‘B’, 12'2%. 
Unigate, 10%. Watney Mann, 15%. 
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gross profit of £5,319,552. Excluding 
Taylor Walker the profit was £4,786,413. 
That profit, however, was only bigger than 
the £4,627,361 earned in 1957-58 because 
the hot summer in the last two months of 
the financial year boosted sales, especially 
of draught beers and lager. 

Ind Coope’s management has been 
described as American—in the compli- 
mentary sense that it is energetic, thrustful 
and radical in decision. Breweries have 
been closed and others modernised. New 
public houses have been built and others 
closed—or their sites sold (though as the 
chairman, Mr Edward Thompson, says, the 
number of pub sites that have high values 
in alternative uses-is small). A close eye is 
kept on the value of the properties as going 
concerns but the properties have not been 
formally revalued in the books, for Mr 
Thompson claims that as these values 
fluctuate with changes in trade the’ re- 
valued figures might be misleading. 

A good deal of money has been spent on 
bringing both the breweries and the public 
houses up to date. But tied houses are not 
enough in this competitive age. Like other 
breweries, Ind Coope has signed reciprocal 
trade agreements. In addition, it has 
advertised and sold on a national scale 
three packaged beers: bottled “ Double 
Diamond” (sales of which have now re- 
covered from the slight falling away during 
the trade recession); “ Skol” lager (which 
was introduced in May and sales of which 
have been so high that it is planned to add 
50 per cent to productive capacity by next 
April); and canned “ Long Life ” (where a 
market has been established in which sales 
are rising but in which profit margins are 
smaller than for premium brand bottled 
beers). 

The directors are now looking forward to 
a period of consolidation following the years 
of growth. Having mentioned the reduc- 
tion in the beer duty, Mr Thompson went 
on to say that there seem “to be good 
reasons for believing that the industry is 
beginning to trade in more favourable con- 
ditions than it has enjoyed at any time 
since the period shortly after the war.” But 
he admitted that “ it is still too early to say 
whether there has been a reversal in the 
long downward trend in personal spending 
on beer in relation to expenditure on other 

s of consumer goods and services.” 
Against this background, other breweries 
have in their own way done much what Ind 
Coope has done. But what Ind Coope has 
done demonstrates that in this industry 
ability to hold on to one’s share of the 
market and then to increase it depends on 
size and a willingness to turn away from 
the old, comfortable ways. This the 35,000 
ordinary shareholders of its §s. units will 
remember in looking at the yield of 4.3 per 
cent offered at 18s. 3d. on a dividend of 
154 per cent, covered about 13 times. 


Unit Trusts 
| ain victory stimulated the 
unit trusts into a burst of activity which 
so far shows no sign of slacking. The 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Community Unit Trust, formed last May, 
have made a new and very ambitious 
block offer of 15 -million units at 
3s. 1d., payable in full on application. 
This is the third offer to be made by 
“Cupids,” whose portfolio consists of some 
130 securities. The initial offer was made 
at 2s. 6d. a unit—the lowest price ever 
offered by a unit trust—and the second offer 
at 2s. 73d. a unit, The Shield Unit Fund, 
which was launched last January, also made 
an offer this week of 24 million units at 
13s. 63d. a unit, This is Shield’s third 
block offer, the first was for 5 million units 
at 10s. and the second for one million units 
at IIs. 2d. The trust’s portfolio consists of 
some 200 securities, all but 9 per cent 
industrial equities, 

The Bank-Insurance group is splitting 
“ Scotbits ” units, which can be sold over 
the counter in all Scottish banks, into four. 
The managers say that since the “ over-the- 
counter ” service was introduced in Septem- 
ber, 1957, some 869,000 transactions have 
taken place, the average purchase being of 
45 units. Since October 1st about £450,000 
has been invested in “ Scotbits ” and it is 
hoped that lower priced units will stimulate 
sales still more. The Crosby Unit Trust 
is also arranging the sale of its units over 
the counter, at the branches of the Royal 
Bank of Scotland. 


The Scottish flavour in the unit trust 
movement has also been brought to the fore 
by the news that the Bank-Insurance group 
is launching a new trust, Scotshares, with a 
portfolio of industrial equities which have 
Scottish interests. The initial portfolio 
includes, for instance, Distillers as well 
as some equities like Morphy-Richards, 
whose Scottish interests are not so imme- 
diately apparent. The initial offer of 
§ million units at §s, a unit, to yield an 
estimated £3 10s. per cent, opens on 
St. Andrews’s Day, 


Barclays Bank DCO 


ARCLAYS BANK DCO has maintained its 
dividend for the year to September 30, 
1959, at 9 per cent, Some buyers had no 
doubt been hoping for a further one per 
cent, despite the fall of £59,000 in disclosed 
profits for the six months to end-March. 
(This is still the only bank to publish half- 
yearly profit figures.) But there appears to 
have been some improvement more re- 
cently; disclosed profits for the full year to 
September 30th have fallen by £48,000 to 
£1,219,000. Following the chairman’s 
statement last December that dividends 
should be governed more by earnings of 
the year under review than by future 
prospects, this encouraging recovery in 
recent profits may lead to an increase in the 
dividend next year. Since the announce- 
ment of an unchanged dividend the {1 
stock units have fallen back by §s. to 
48s. 103d. ; on the 9 per cent dividend they 
yield 33 per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS : Nov. I Noy. 23 Dec. 7 
LAST DEALINGS: Nov, 20 Dec. 4 Dec. 24 
ACCOUNT DAY: Dec. | Dec, 15 j 5 





— 


HROUGHOUT the week markets have had 

an uncertain tone. Business con- 
tracted further on Wednesday when prices 
drifted lower and buyers came in to help 
many of the leaders to close above «heir 
worst. Over the week to Wednesday's 
close The Economist indicator dropped 1.9 
points to 347.7. On Wednesday the num- 
ber of bargains marked at 17,484 were 
the lowest since October 2nd. Gilt-edged 
securities drifted lower over the week, and 
on the news of a further rise in bank 
advances most of the Funds were marked 
down sharply at the opening on Wednes- 
day. This induced some institutional 
buyers to come in and buy so that over the 
week most Government stocks showed only 
fractional losses. In undated stocks 3} per 
cent War Loan lost i's to 673%, and in 
medium dated stocks 43 per cent Conver- 
sion 1964 closed the same amount lower at 
1007;. Some longer-dated stocks showed 
small net gains ; typically, 4 per cent Gas 
1969-72 put on % at 923. The new 5} per 
cent 1978-80 Hertfordshire loan came on 
offer on Wednesday and fell § to 3 pre- 
mium: in sympathy the premium on the 5} 
per cent 1980 Middlesex loan also fell } 
to 118. 

Industrial equities, despite Wednesday's 
rally, drifted lower over the week. Switch- 
ing operations into the Funds was one of 
the main reasons for the general decline in 
industrial ordinary shares. Steel shares 
were affected by news of the FCI’s deal in 
South Durham Iron, whose shares made a 
loss over the week of 6s. 14d. at 53s. 43d.; 
Colvilles lost 1s. 3d. at 64s. 6d. and Dorman 
Long eased 9d. to 63s. Exceptionally, Steel 
Company of Wales improved 43d. at 
49s. 6d. News of more expansion plans 
from the motor industry made for a bright 
motor section. BMC put on 1s. 13d. at 
49s. 6d., Standard improved 73d. to 11s. 
but Ford lost 4s. 6d. at 106s. 6d. on the 
further denial that Ford of America intended 
to bid for the minority interest. Breweries 
were an active section ; the sharpest rise was 
seen in Hewitt Bros., which shot up by 
26s. 3d. to 137s. 6d. after touching 140s. at 
one time following the capital plans and 
dividend forecast ; Ansells jumped 7s. 43d. 
to a new peak of 87s. Heavy American buy- 
ing of Philips Lamps pushed the price up 
by 6s. 6d. to 138s. 6d. 


Oils drifted lower, although on Wednes- 
day the Shell group’s quarterly earning 
figures helped most of the leaders to improve 
a little. Even so, over the week Bur 
lost 9d. at 44s. 9d., Shell eased 1s. 3d. to 
143s. 9d. and BP closed 1s. 9d. down at 
51s. 6d. A small amount of buying in the 


gold share market found dealers short of 
stock and led to some substantial rises. 
FSG closed 17s. 3d. better at 197s. 11d. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended November 21, 1959, there was an “ above- 
line" surplus (after allowing for sinking funds) of £2,880,000 
compared with a surplus of £28,879,000 in the previous week 
and one of £25,695,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net receipt “ below-line” of £7,877,000 
leaving a total cumulative deficit to date of £652,700,000 compared 
with £572,852,000 in 1958-59. 


| 
April 1, | April |, 
1958, | 
to | 


1959, 


Ord. Revenue | 












et: Te sonaacne 2 17,898 
Surtam ... cee ececces 500 
Death Duties ....... 400 
StamMpS...- +e eeees 600 
Profits tax, EPT and} 

SE .¢0csnneeeeite | 274 000 
Other Inland Revenue | 

BOOe ... «coat eens 44 
Total Inland Revenue ae 1203,534 | 28,398 
SS « ccpnconnes |1285,500} 840,949 | 895,373 26,790) 29,528 
GN ccc ccuntecnes 500 620,550 | 605,695 | 18,050 23,820 





Total Customs and | 
eer '2150,000 
Motor Duties....... 29,336 
4,800 
15,400 eins a 
26,058 | 257 
53,342 594 


PO (Net Receipts) .. | 
Broadcast Licences . . 

Sundry Loans....... | 
Miscellaneous ....... 








Ord. Expenditure 

Debt Interest....... 

Payments to Northern | 

Ireland Exchequer. | 79,000 
| 


401,896 | 
42,785; 45,471 


$3945 . ... 97 
2717,761 100850 79,430 


Other Consolidated 
Funds 





Total 


ee 








“Above-line” Surplus or 
Deficit 
“Below-line "’ Net 

ture* 


6 ame bee oie expendi. 


Total Surplus or Deficit .. 


Net receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates ... 
Savings Certificates 


85,100 
Defence Bonds 


300 
51,765 ‘ 008 
44,785 





eee ee ee ee eee eee 


* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies fund of £10 million 
in 1959-60 compared with £14 million in 1958-59, 


FLOATING DEBT 














(£ million) 
: Ways and Means 
| Treasury Bills Advances | Total 
. Public | Bank of | Debe® 
| ublic ank of | ebt 
Tender Tap Dept. | England | 
__---- ee 
1958 
Nov.22 3,390-0 1,661-0 175-6 | 2 5,226-5 
1959 
Aug.22 3,220-0 | 1,886-7 247-1 pt 5,353-9 
» 29 3,250-0 1,891 -2 214-5 3-0 5,358-7 
Sept. 5 3.2600 | 1,886-4 247-1 1-3 5,394:8 
12 3,280-0 1,911-0 227-1 3:8 5,421-9 
19 3,310-0 1911-6 232-0 ee 5,453-6 
30 5,298°3 270-1 1-8 5,570-1 
Oct. 3  3,370-0 1,936-3 247-5 3-0 5,556°8 
» 10 3390-0 1,954:2 259-7 gee 5,603 -9 
17 3,340-0 2,016-0 241-4 5,687 -4 
24 =3,430-0 2,052-7 217:8 5,700-5 
| 3,460-0 2,114-0 202°5 5,776-4 
Nov. 7 3,520-0 | 2,023-4 227-1 5,770°5 
» 14 3,580-0 | 1,942-9 223-8 5,746°7 
2! 3,620-0 1,887-2 223-6 5,730-8 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


T last Friday’s Treasury bill tender the 
discount market maintained its bid at 
£99 3s. for the £230 million of 91 day bills 
offered and allotted. The market’s quota 
at this price was 44 per cent, compared with 
only 26 per cent the previous week ; the 
average rate of discount rose by 23d. to just 
under £3 8s. per cent. The market also 
maintained its bid at £99 8s. 1d. for the 
63-day bills and secured an allotment of 91 
per cent; the average rate of discount was 
virtually unchanged at £3 9s. 0.30d. This 
Friday £220 million of 91 day bills will be 
offered together with {60 million of the 
shorter dated bills. 

The United States Treasury bill rate fell 
back slightly from last week’s peak of 4.332 
per cent to 4.279 per cent. An issue of 320 
day bills has been allotted this week at an 
average rate of 4.860 per cent, the highest 
rate paid on a short term issue since 1929. 

In contrast to recent weeks there has 
been a surplus of money in Lombard Street 
this week and on Wednesday the authori- 
ties sold a small amount of very short dated 
bills. There has been a keen demand for 
bills, with February maturities changing 
hands at 345 per cent. 


MONEY RATES 














LONDON 

Bank rate (from % Discount rates: % 
412%, 20/11/58)... 4 Bank bills: 

Deposit rates (max.): @ days .......... 3'732~3!93> 
ee 2 | 3 months ....... 3'732-3!939 
Discount houses... 2-2'4 | 4months....... 3!739-3!939 

Money: | 6 months ....... 3!732-35g 
Day-to-Day ....... 1-3'g | Fine trade bills: 

Treasury Bills: 3 months ....... 4'4-5 
UE caceceaué 31339 4 months ....... 4'4-5 
PUES vccadaves 3!332 6 months ....... 4'4-5!4 

NEW YORK 
} 
Official discount % | Treasury Bills: % 
rate: | November 1I7..... 4-332 
(from 34%, 10/9/59) 4 ” _ ee 4-279 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


SO 





. Nov. 26, | Nov. 18, | Nov. 25, 
(€ million) | 1958 | 1959 | 1959 
Issue Department*: 
Notes in circulation ...... 2,044-2 (2,132-3 | 2,143-7 
Notes in banking dept... . 56-1 43-0 31-7 
Govt. debt and securities*. |2,096-5 (2,172-0 | 2,172-0 
Other securities.......... | 0-8 | 0-7 0:7 
Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 0:4 
Coin other than gold coin. 2:8 a3 2:3 
Banking Department: 
Deposits: 
Public accounts .......... 12-1 1-9 | $2-5 
Rie Sadan waseud | 241-0 253-9 252-7 
dns cedaheeeese 69-5 64-1 66-0 
Pe abiddvackeessaneae 329-6 | 329-9 | 331-2 
Securities: | 
WNNOND dis dsccctccace 255-7 | 277:5 | 290°5 
Discounts and advances ... 6°6 5-4 | 4:8 
CNW adiidednceetecaeee | 21-3 20-9 | 2I-1 
WEA ctudseeucusvcudees 283-6 303:8 | 316-4 
Banking department reserve. | 57-1 43:9 | 32:6 
. = % % 
> PU 5 cteddasndeceus | 17-6 13-3 9:8 


\ 


Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2,175 million on 
November 4th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
Three Months’ Bills 





* 





Amount (£ million) 














Date of 
Average Allotted 
Tender Offered — Rate of at Max. 
Allotment Rate* 
1958 | 91 day 63 day s d. % 
Nov. 21 | 210-0 60-0 408-5 68 4-68 42 
1959 | 91 day 
Aug. 21 260-0 414-3 69 8-39 49 
ae 270-0 413-4 69 9-03 6! 
Sept. 4 | 290-0 | 395-4 69 9-53 80 
4 004 290-0 453-5 69 8-47 51 
18 290-0 428-5 69 8-13 56 
25 | 290-0 430-0 69 5:24 64 
Oct. 2/ 280-0 41-6 | 69 10-48 | 54 
“er 290-0 433-2 69 9-00 66 
16 270-Ot 444-4 68 4-91 34 
23 | 260-0 456°5 68 6:74 37 
z pees 
1 91 day 63 day 
30 | 220-0 50:0 461-6 67 8-53 54 
Nov. 6) 240-0 50-0 464-9 67 4:62 | 53 
» 13! 230-0 60-0 | 471-5 67 9-55 26 
20 230-0 60:0 | 438-0 67 11-96 44 





* On November 20th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 3s. Od. 
secured 44 per cent, 63 day bills at £99 8s. Id. secured 91! per 
cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer this week 
was for £220 mn. of 9! day bills and £60 mn. of 63 day bills. 
¢t Allotment cut by £20 mn. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official Rates 
| 


November 25 





November 19 


November 20 





















Market Rates: Spot 


November 2! November 23 





November 24 November 25 








United States $ 2:78-2:82 2-805 6-716 2:80! 4-3, 2-80! 4-3, 2-80! 4-3, 2-80! 43g 2-803 456 
Canadian $ eee | eee 2-6772-68 2-67!—58 2 6759-34 2 67! gig 2 673 616 2 667-67 
French'Fr..... | 13°622-14-027 13-75-!4 13-747-75!g «13 -745g-7¢ 13-7415-3, 13-745g-7~ 13-74t 4-1, 
Swiss Fr. ..... } 11 -94-12-547, 12- 1634-17 12- 1634-17 12- 1634-17 12-17-',4 12-17-", 12- 167g-17', 
Belgian Fr. ... 137-96- 140-17',- 140-22',- 140 -20- 140-17!5- 140-17!,- 140-17',- 
142-05 "22', 27'4 25 22', 22', 22', 
Dutch Gid. ... 10- 48-10-80 10-59-', 10 - 5834-59 10 - 5853-7, 10 - 583g—5, 10-58!'4—!'5 10 -58!,—35 
W. Ger. D-Mk. 11-59! 4-11-9234 11-69-'4 11 -69'4-!5 11-69-14 11 -687g-69!, 11 -69-"4 | | -687—-69!, 
Portug. Esc. ..  79-0034-82-00!2 80 - 15-30 80-15-30 80 - 15-30 80-15-30 80 - 15-30 80-15-30 
Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 17395g-79 1739!,-34 1739! 2-34 1739! g-3g 1739! 4—'5 1739-!, 
Swedish Kr... | 14-27!-14-70 14-517g-52'g 14-5134-52 14-5134-52 14-51 '4-!, 14-5034-51 14-50!o-3, 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!2-19-62 19-33-14 19-33'g~3, 19-33'g~3g 19-33'g-3, 19-33-'4 19-33-'4 
NorwegianKr. | 19-71-20-30!2 20 0034-01 20 -003,-01 20-0034-01 20 -005,~7, 20 -003g—5g 20:00! 4-', 
One Month Forward Rates 
SOIR 6 ods cctacccchace Ig—'ac. dis 'g—'4c. dis Ig—'4c. dis Ig—'4c. dis Ig—'4c. dis Ig—'ac. dis 
CRM ok 6 6 e 6x cdsstewadene 3161 6c. dis '4—3gc. dis '4—3gc. dis \4—3gc. dis 516-7 16C. dis 516-7 16¢. dis 
PEER Seencstsceotnes cases I-I'gc. dis 1-1 'j¢e. dis I-I'gc. dis I-I!g¢. dis I-I'gc. dis I-I'oc. dis 
Dd citeue ceabtatsceses 1n-l4c. pm 'n-l4c. pm In-l4c. pm '5-l4c. pm 5g—3gc. pm 34—!oc. pm 
EN hg and ca uees 6aicehee’ 2c. pm-3c. dis 2c. pm-3c. dis _ 2c. pm—3c. dis | 2c. pm—3c. dis 3c. pm—2c. dis 2c. pm-—3c. dis 
CC edicivinsdensacnte«s 34-ye. pm 34-!9¢. pm 34-'oc. pm 5g—3gc. pm Sg—3gc. pm 15-l4c. pm 
W. German D-Mk.........-0.-- 34—I pf. dis ',-34pf. dis 15-3 4pf. dis 5g—7gpf. dis 34—I pf. dis 34-1 pf. dis 
Three Months Forward Rates 
United States $ ee eccecccceseses 716-7 16C. dis 716-7 160. dis 716-7 16¢- dis 716-7 16C- dis 716— 16C. dis 716-7 16C- dis 
IE et ccrs sattaatkaqes< Sig—l lige. dis I-I'gc. dis I-I'gc. dis I—l'gc. dis | I! ig—I3ygc. dis | ''yg—'3i¢c. dis 
SNES cde dubds chdbedecdana 7eSec.pm | 7g—58c.pm | 7g—5gc. pm 7g—5gc. pm 1-34c. pm I'g—7ac. pm 
We. Gorman DAU... cccccecse 17g-2'gpf. dis | I5g—-I7gpf. dis | 15g—I7gpf. dis 134-2pf. dis 134—-2pf. dis 134-2pf. dis 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.)........ 250/2'> 250/1'2 | 250/2 | 250/2'4 


250/134 | 


eens ine iinet get ieee Mi met teat a cae cna setae 
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Manpower and Output 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 


























BRITISH 
i . Prices and Wages......... Oct. 3ist Escorial: Teme: << ciecicccsca Nov. 7 
Lib figures relate to Great Britain and production figures to 7 , . 7th 
our fig seed ietpdans eles otherwise stated. Manpower and Output.... This week Industrial Profits.......... Oct. 24th 
= Monthly averages or calendar months. 
W = Weekly averages. OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.........- Nov. 14th United States............. Oct. 10th 
Mid-year or averages 1958 1959 
Se aig 7 ig ia 
1958 August Sept. October June | July | August Sept. | October 
TOTAL MANPOWER June figures 
“- tae MENGE neh eodeweukees seam "000s 24,107 | 24,188 ) 24,070 | 24,157 | 24,134 | 24,150 | 23,968 | 24,010 | 24,125 24,156 | 
Rc tical do tt udekeetanvireeseel ‘; 16,188 | 16.225 | 16,160 } 16,200 | 16,184 | 16,188 | 16,063 | 16,078 | 16,138 | 16,145 | 
WR 5 Pedic cecacadsceusestasswaees is 7,919 7,963 7,910 7,957 7,950 7,962 7,905 7,932 987 8,011 | 
APMED FOPOIG ....00000cesccscccsccseces * 761 702 614 603 599 598 565 559 555 551 | 
ne ievekusoeliesedes seen * 23,149 | 23,245 23,080 | 23,138 | 23,097 | 23,079 | 23,020 | 23,054 | 23,164 | 23,202 | 
Manufacturing industries..........+++++ a 9,269 | 9,271 9,147 9,137 9,136 9,132 9,110 9,121 9,190 9,254 
Employees : 
We RIENIEID sce sca 0scos0ssnec seen i 3,971 | 3,966 | 3,970 3,957 3,957 3,952 3,951 3,951 3,981 
in consumer goods industries(?).......... a 3,365 | 3,376 | 3,275 3,285 3,285 3,285 3,265 3,269 3,295 
UNEMPLOYMENT Monthly averages 
By duration: | 
Al dusdanoen ET ORE Ee ; 2570 ; 312:5 | 457-4 445-6 | 476-0 513-8 413-3 394-8 427-0 405-1 419-0 
Temporary or under 2 weeks .......... % 98:2 | %-7 141-0 136-7 | 164-7 173-2 98:9 | 98:0 106-6 102-1 105-1 
RCE HEE. cn tnueiss i ccc ece'cae eeu ‘J 93-1 | 129-3 | 197-7 195-3 | 193-0 211-6 227°6 | 215-3 212-5 200-2 208-0 
By Regions (3): 
Pow g oY a Rea eaenwean ch usesenaen es a: | 1-4 | 2:1 2-0 2-2 2:3 1-9 1-8 2-0 1-9 1-9 
London and South Eastern ..........+6- i 0-8 | 1-0 | 1-3 U2 1-2 +4 1-0 1-0 -1 a 
PN Soo sab ashe ckkuscbcsn dence enece ie 1-0 | 1-3 | 1-7 1-4 1-5 1-6 1-2 1-1 \ 1-3 1-3 | 1-4 
OE CN Gan ese 04 ass so50 ome s ele ‘a 1-0 1-3 | 1-6 1-4 1-5 1-8 1-3 1-2 
South Western(‘) . . ee | )| 22 2-0 2-4 2:5 1-7 1-6 1-7 1-7 | 2-0 
Midland ......... “s it | 3 | 1-6 1-7 1-9 1-9 1-3 1-2 1-5 1-2 | | 
North Midland » 0-6 | 1-0 1-6 1-3 1-7 1-7 1-3 1-2 1-5 cs} 1:2 
East and West Ridings ......... a 0-8 | 0-9 1-9 1-9 2:4 2°5 1-7 1-5 1-7 1-6 | 16 
Orth WRB 0 isdcssecsccess . i-3 1-6 2:7 2-9 3-1 3-2 2:5 2:3 2:5 2:4 |) 23 
Northern.... oi 1-6 1-7 2:4 2:4 2°5 2:8 3-0 | 2-9 3-1 3-0 3:1 
Scotland . “ 2:4 2-6 3:8 3-7 3-7 4:0 4:0 4:0 3-9 3-9 4:0 
Wales mm 2-0 2°6 3-8 3-7 3:7 4:1 3-4 3°3 3:4 32 |, 3-4 
VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employ- 
ment Exchanges: Total ............ vs 390 276 198 203 179 167 247 276 263 255 246 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Index: 
PI WONG on kc écndtiincsd sateen eee 41954= 100 106 107 106 90 | 107 110 114 102 | 98 114-1156 
ee i. seasonally adjusted ........ ™ nie ane is 105 105 105 Hl 12 | 113) | 112-1136 
Mining and quarrying .......crecccoves . % 99 99 94 68 93 99 9% 75 75 ae 
CORON iin seanuers000sso'0e0senes és 106 106 105 1069 |... 108!0 1108 oes ie ite 
Gas, electricity and water ............ os * 110 112 117 92 104 116 104 97 96 kam 
PENI, ME oo 60 0000s sdnnc oe - ” 106 108 107 90 109 Vit 117 103 98 iis 
“ »» seasonally adjusted .. as * tin eae 106 106 106 113 114 Ws | ae 
Engineering and electrical goods...... * 107 itt it 93 114 114 120 109 vin ess 
Shipbuilding ........ 566 s0 thd ebNGS Soe MS 117 108 109 107 108 110 100 | 98 ee. | 
WEEN ssbb dbswende esd vacbebee deen 107 115 118 82 116 118 145 | 114 102 ou 
Oe ; a Th 15 5 102 117 119 a mf ch eae 
Textiles, leather and clothing...... ose ; 99 99 91 73 a 100 98 90 At owe 4 
BASIC MATERIALS M/W averages | 
Production of: | 
Coal (5) (7) ..cscececcscscvceeseeecs W ]'000 tons} 4,269 4,301 4,150 2,938 4,117 | 4,331 4,172 | 3,162 | 3,164 | 3,987 | 4,128 
Pig ifOM ...ccccveccccececesescccces Ww “ 253 275 245 221 231 242 235 | 222 220 251 | 270 
Steel, ingots and castings............ Ww a 397 417 369 299 369 364 388 320 337 426 441 
SUPMMTIG DG. ce ccccccesoseveeuees - M Ra 187-2 194-7 186-8 162:4 180-1 198-9 190-9 188-2 182-6 ee 
NONE kx nk Ghkee bee wassee cannes WW i 12-36 12-55 11-81 11-74 12-28 11-83 14-76 7-53 11-07 | 
IRONED RD bi wiwkiwcdcaes<bohense Mimn. kwh] 7,263 | 7,581 8,209 6,395 | 7,250 8,565 7,295 6,975 6,846 7,752 | 
MANUFACTURING | | 
Textile production: 
Cotton yarns, single .........eeee0. - WT mn. Ib 16-33 16-85 14-77 11-68 14:30 15-25 14-48 | 13-13 12-71 15-48 
WE NED cub ice nbs ciscescdsesn M és 19-38 19-48 17-18 11-44 17-90 20-48 20-84 19-09 13-55 21-70 | 
Rayon and synthetic fibres........... M oe 40-21 41-32 35-18 24:81 31-97 35-84 41-63 45-31 39-71 43-50 
Cotton cloth, woven............e008 W | mn. yds 31-0 31-4 27-0 25-2 24-8 27-5 27-1 17-3 25:7 26-3 
. Wool fabrics, — SAMARAS en heme e M Imn. sq. yd 33-1 32-8 29-1 20-6 30-5 33-7 32-3 31-9 21-9 34:0 
ngineering production: 
Passenger cars and chassis ........... Ww 000s 13-61 16°56 19-84 11-15 20-45 19-87 24-61 16-43 16-55 24°35 27°59 
Commercial vehicles and chassis..... .Ww 8 5-71 5-54 5-90 2:97 5-86 5-91 7-93 5-51 6:07 8-45 | 8:36 
Internal combustion engines ........ - M }'000 BHP 411 406 382 266 370 391 495 44) ate ma. f 3 
Metal-working machine tools ....... - M £’000 7,123 7,936 6,993 5,465 7,349 6,692 6,881 ise ‘A ese 
. { | 
BUILDING ACTIVITY() | | | | 
oe a encocasmane eeee M "000s 25-03 | 25:09 | 22-81 20-66 | 24:26 | 25-33 24:27 | 24:19 | 20-67 | 23-92 
By private builders .......... cana - M Re 10-35 10-54 | 10-68 10-22 | 12-48 | 12-36 12-83 | 13-38 | 12-41 13-85 





(') Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and jewellery. 


tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. 





\ 


(2) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and 


(3) Number registered as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. 
(4) Dorset (excluding Poole) was transferred from the Southern to the South Western Region on May 12, 1958. 


(5) Great Britain. (6) Provisional estimate. (7) Excluding 


all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (8) Average for second quarter. (%) Average for third quarter. ('°) Average for fourth quarter. 
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7" 
(> A BEACON 
TO LIGHT 


LAR ee.., 


The Bank of Montreal has, through its knowledge 
and experience, and over 750 Branches across 
Canada, illuminated the path trodden by many 
successful enterprises during the 142 years the 
Bank has been established. 

Write to us if you would like to receive our 
‘Business Review” a monthly bulletin on 
Canadian Affairs. 













PEOPLE 
LIKE 

) JACK 
BANK OF MONTREAL AND 


MAIN aumeanl soot. ad ieianaan. aac $c.2 J A C K 
Head Office: Montreal 
Resources Exceed $3,000,000,000 AN D 
JACK 
ARE WORTH 


MILLIONS 





They have added something like £500 million to the 
nation’s net savings in 4; i. see ee 
twelve years through 
_ industrial life assurance. 
| Ten million families 
: save in this way, with 34 
the help of the Home , 
| Service Insurance Man. qm 
=f | Together, they form a great 
ROYAL ‘ “thrift movement that 


22 = : INSURANCE = helps people to help @ 


the nation ee 


by helping themselves. 





1, North Tobe ‘Street " Head ew 28 Lo , tssued by The Industrial Life Offices Associotian 
LIVERPOOL 2 ~ Offices LONDON E.C.3 Lo 
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‘I read 


about it in 


‘Cover’... 


. .. the magazine issued 
by the Provincial Insur- 
ance Company to its 
friends and connections 
in the United Kingdom. 
Each number deals with 
a variety of aspects of 
insurance business in non- 
technical language and 

a prints articles of general 
4! interest not only to the man who 
sells and services insurance but also to executives who have 
responsibility for their Company’s insurance arrangements. 
May we put your name on our free mailing list ? 


CURRENT ISSUE No. 27, 


% CONTINGENCY INSURANCE 

% INSURANCE OF MONEY 

% INFLATION AND EXPORT CREDIT 
% FOR€E ‘D’ IN OPERATION 


PROVINCIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 





Cover 


FREE & POST FREE 








STRAMONGATE, KENDAL - 100, CANNON ST, LONDON 


Remind your secrTary to Wnite for your Copy Tov | 


Cvs8o0 


A world 
of 


his own 


He is in another world, 
so absorbed that for 
the moment you are 
forgotten. He feels se- 
cure because you, his 
father, are always there 
to comfort and provide 
for him. Henever thinks 
it could be otherwise. 

But you know differ- 
ently. You know there 
is a possibility that he 
and his mother might 
one day be left alone, 





and that much of the security 
and comfort, the plans for his 
future, would be gone. 

It is an anxious thought, but 


assurance can help to dispel. 
A Prudential policy could 
never take your place, but it 
could make a lot of difference 


one which adequate life to your son’s future. 







For advice on personal life assurance plans... 


Ask the man from the 


PRUDENTIAL 


The address of the local office is in the telephone directory 


OK OK KK 


me ok MR Me ae ok OK ee Ke 


*k & 


w KK KK Kk ke Ke kk 
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National 
Insurance Scheme: 





HOGG, ROBINSON & CAPEL-CURE 
(Life & Pensions) LTD. 


have published a booklet analysing the requirements 
of the 1959 Act, with arecommended course of action. 


Companies and firms who seek informed advice on 
this subject are invited to write for a complimentary 
copy to Head Office at:— 


LONDON: Staple Hall, Stone House Court, 
Bishopsgate, E.C.3. Avenue: 1221 

or to branches at:— 

BIRMINGHAM: Herbert House, 59-71 Cornwall Street, 3. 
Central; 8861 

LIVERPOOL: 282 Sefton House, Exchange Buildings, 2. 
Central: 1758 

MANCHESTER: 1 Chancery Lane, 2. Blackfriars: 9826 

SHEFFIELD: 25 Broomgrove Road, 10. Sheffield: 63092 


eK OK me mK mK Ke Kk me ok Ke Me OK ok ok ok ok he ke oe ke ok ok oe ke 


Kok kk kk RK KK KK KK OK 


STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 


\\ 
See. 


) 
? ELC ae 1 


ESTABLISHED ‘1856. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


FOR EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS 
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APPOINTMENTS 
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UNION 


CARBIDE 





CHEMICALS 
MARKETING 
RESEARCH 


The Chemical Division of Union Carbide Ltd. 
require a WOMAN GRADUATE with B.Sc. in 
CHEMISTRY to work in the Marketing Research’ 
Group in ndon. 


Applicants should be between 24 and 30, preferably 
with experience in statistical and economic analysis. 


Please send full details in confidence to: 
Personnel Manager (Ref. M.R.), 


UNION CARBIDE LIMITED, 
103 Mount Street, London, W.1. 





GOVERNMENT SOCIAL SURVEY 


A SENIOR RESEARCH OFFICER is required for the 
Social Survey Division of the Central Office of Information. 
This unit, which is responsible for official sample survey 
enquiries, covers a wide field of social and economic problems, 
employs a variety of research methods and maintains high 
technical standards. Specialist sections are available for 
sampling, interviewing, coding and mechanical tabulation, but 
research officers have full responsibility for the design and 
reporting of survey work, much of which is published. 
Applicants much produce evidence of previous work involving 
the use Of accepted research methods and ability to devise 
new techniques where appropriate. The post is graded Senior 
Information Officer (unestablished); salary £1,395 to £1,660 
men); £1,345 to £1,600 (women).—Write, giving age, full 
details of qualifications and experience, to Manager (P.E.461), 
Ministry of Labour, Professional and Executive Register, 
atlantic House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Only 
those candidates selected for interview will be advised. _ 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF EAST HAM | 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


EAST HAM TECHNICAL COLLEG. 


Assistant, Grade “ A,”? required for the Department of 
Commerce and General Education to help either with general 
education courses up to G.C.E. *“* O ” level or with commercial 
courses up to Ordinary National Certificate. Subjects offered 
should include History or Geography. d prospects in a 
developing department. 

Salary: £520 by £27 10s. (16) + £40 (1) to £1,000, plus 
London Allowance of £38 or £51 and appropriate allowances 
ior qualifications, training and previous experience. 


Forms of application (returnable by December 11, 1959) 
and further particulars from Chief Education Officer, Town 


Hall Annexe, Barking Road, East Ham, London, E.6. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE, MELBOURNE, 
invite applications for the following permanent position. 


POSITION : Senior Defence Officer, Grade Il 
SALARY : £A1,990 — £A2,155. 


DUTIES: Undertake and_ supervise research on 
Economic Structure, Trade, Finance, and Manpower 
of selected countries. ice reports. Train and 
supervise research staff. 


_QUALIFICATIONS : University Degree in 
Commerce or Arts (Economics) preferred. Honours 
standard desirable. Post-graduate experience in 
research and control of research staff an advantage. 


CONDITIONS: Under specified conditions, first- 
class sea/air transport to Australia for the appointee. 
wife, and dependent children will be provided, 


Salary will be payable from date of embarkation. 


Application forms, and any other particulars 
required, may be obtained from the Public Service 
Board Representative, Australia House, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 


APPLICATIONS : Should be lodged with Secretary, 
Department of Defence, G Block, Victoria Barracks, 
Melbourne, by December 19, 1959. 


For other appointments s:e page 914 


TUDENT, young, who intends to take Actuarial or Statistical 
cxXaminations, required for Actuarial Denartment of firm 
* Stockbrokers. Must have completed or be exempt from 
“hole time national service Increasing responsibility and 
wide scope for talent im a ficld of activity which continues 


tO expand. First-class prospects.— Write, giving brief 
Particulars, to Box 1240. 
THE PIG INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENT 
AUTHORITY 
Nvites applications from graduates for a post as Statisticians 
Biometrician, Practical experence of statistical methods 


related to nutritional and genetic experiments with animals 
ind experience with a Punch Card Installation would be an 
‘dvantage. The person appointed will, in the first instance, 
spend most of his time at Stotfold in Bedfordshire but will 
lso visit the London office. Age limits 26-45 years. Com- 
mencing salary according to experience and qualifications but 
not less than £900 per annum. A contributory pension scheme 
s in operation.—Application forms (available from the 
Establishment Officer, PIDA House. Ridgmount Street, London, 


Wt) should be completed and returned by December 15, 


Regist red as a Newspaper. 


Newspaper Ltd.. at 22 


Ryder Street 


seeks an Assistant Company Secretary. 


925 





DUNLOP 


has important vacancies for men under 35 
with practical experience in 


ORGANISATION & METHODS 
COMPUTER SYSTEMS 


to take part in investigations ranging over the whole field of Company activity. 
Salary offered will be fully commensurate with qualifications and experience, 


and the degree of responsibility involved. Applicants should possess a degree or 
equivalent qualification. 


Write, giving full details, to: Manager, Group Management Services, Dunlop 
Rubber Company Limited, Dunlop House, 25 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 





Age about 30. Initial salary not less than £1,500 for a suitable man. The prospects 
are excellent, and the company is renowned for its terms of employment. 


ASSISTANT COMPANY SECRETARY 


An old-established and well-known manufacturer of specialised metal components 
used widely in industry, with 1,000 employees and head office in'South Lancashire, 
Starting salary around £1,750 with prospects 
of early promotion to Secretary and later to the Board. 

The duties include preparation of group accounts, management accounting, office 
and staff administration. Candidates must be qualified Chartered Accountants under 
36 years of age with sound professional experience including three years’ executive 
responsibility in a progressive public company. 

WRITE BRIEFLY, IN STRICTEST CONFIDENCE : 

THE MANAGING DIRECTOR 


EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS LIMITED, 
78. WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


An Economics Graduate with considerable experience in the Packaging industry 
is required by an expanding company of medium size in London, The essence of his 
job will be to study and report on the comparative economics and commercial potential 
of the different sections of the industry as a guide to future management decisions. 


a7, 


Please reply in confidence to: 


Robert Clive (Consultants) Limited 





Appointments Consultants 
ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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CHAIRMAN of well-known private limited Company, contemplating retirement in 
a few years’ time but meanwhile ‘desirous of retaining an active interest in the business, 
interested in possible sale of majority holding to substantial Public Company or Group. 
The Company is located in the Midlands and engaged in Constructional Engineering 
throughout the United Kingdom, present turnover £325,000 (rapidly increasing), 
on standard and other industrial and farm buildings, general structural steel- 


work, etc. 


The probable investment necessary 


is in the region of £300,000. 


PRINCIPALS ONLY are invited to write in confidence for details to Box 1246. | 


OLITICAL EDUCATION OFFICER required for provincial 
area of political party organisation. Applicants should be 
University graduates, preferably between 25 and 45. Com- 
mencing salary according to experience and qualifications, not 


less than £750.—Write to Conservative’ Political Centre, 
32 Smith Square, London, S.W.1. 
ESEARCH ASSISTANT required for Conservative local 
government organisation.—Write, stating salary desired, 
to Box 1245. , 
CONOMICS GRADUATE with good honours degree 


required as wainee for responsible cditorial post on high 
grade periodical. Ability to handle financial statistics and to 
write clearly and concisely essential. Some post-graduate 
experience an advantage. Post offers unique opportunity for 
economist interested in the “serious” side of financial 
journalism.—Send full particulars to Box 1244. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKET RESEARCH 
Expanding organisation requires a specialist with at Icast 
three years’ experience in industrial market research work 
and capable of taking over the direction of U.K. research 
within a short period.—Apply Box 1242. 


London, S.W.1. Telephone: Whitchall 1411 Postage on 


th‘s 


ECHNICAL TEXTBOOK EDITORS.—MINISTRY Ol 
AVIATION offer three posts at Chessington, Surrey, at 
a salary of £1,325 — £1,780 for planning and editing textbooks 
on a number of subjects, ¢.g. the theoretical and technical 
information needed for advanced study of Nuclear and Guided 
Weapons in the Armed Services. Candidates must have a 


degree (preferably Honours) including mathematics, or have 
equivaicnt qualifications candidates should be 28 or over, 
have a range of interests in science and engineering subjects 
and have experience requiring clear exposition of information, 
e.g. in advanced instructing, editorial work, technical or 
scientific writing.—Write Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, London, Ww.i, for application form, quoting 
5069/60/8. Closing date January 5, 1960. 


RADES UNION CONGRESS invites applications for the 

post of Assistant in the Social Insurance and Industrial 
Welfare Department which is expanding its work in the ficid 
of occupational health. Medical experience is not necessary 
but background Knowledge of social legislation is desirable.— 
Further particulars may be obtained from Sir Vincent Tewson, 
TUC, Congress House, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
Closing date for completed applications, December 30, 1959. 


Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept.. Ottawa. Printed in England by St. Clements Press. Ltd.. London, E.C.4. Published by The Economist 
. Overseas ‘Sid. 


issuc UK 4d 
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TRADE MARK 





YAWATA produces all kinds of steel which can fully 
comply with requirements of any industry. 

Iron and steel of the best quality is used to make our | 
plates with which pipes shown above are manufactured. | 

A continuing programme of scientific and engineering 
research is maintained for one purpose—to help the user 
make a better product. 

Contact YAWATA today. Learn how your Partner in 
Progress can help you! 








Wherever steel is used YAWATA is always dependable 


YAWATA IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
CABLE ADDRESS: YAWATASTEEL TOKYO. 


EUROPEAN OFFICE AMERICAN OFFICE 
Kloster strasse 22, Room 2009, ram Building, 
Duesseldorf, West Germany 375 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Cable Address: YAWATASTEEL DUESSELDORF Cable Address: YAWATAISCO NEWYORK 





